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PREFACE. 




|HIS book^ which now leaves our hands^ con- 
centrates in a small compass the results of 
very considerable labour^ and the diligent 
study of very many books in languages living and 
dead. It purports to be a history (for the first time 
treated seriously in English) of the famous Order of 
the "Rose-Cross," or of the " Rosicrucians." No 
student of the occult philosophy need, however, fear 
that we shall not most carefully keep guard — standing 
sentry (so to speak) over those other and more 
recondite systems which are connected with our 
subject. 

An accomplished author of our own period has 
remarked that, '^ He who deals in the secrets of magic, 
or in the secrets of the human mind, is too often 
looked upon with jealous eyes by the world, which is 
no great conjuror." 
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How is it that, after centuries of doubt or denial, — 
how happens it, in face of the reason that can make 
nothing of it, the common sense that rejects, and the 
science which can demonstrate it as impossible, — the 
supernatural stiU has hold in the human — not to say in 
the modern — mind? How happens it that the most 
terrible fear is the fear of the invisible ? — ^this, too, 
when we are on all hands assured that the visible alone 
is that which we have to dread ! The ordinary reason 
exhorts us to dismiss our fears. That thing " magic," 
that superstition "miracle," is now banished wholly 
from the beliefs of this clear-seeing, educated age. 
" Miracle," we are told, never had a place in the world 
— only in men's delusions. It is nothing more than a 
fancy. It never was any thing more than a supersti- 
tion arising from ignorance. 

What is fear? It is a shrinking from possible 
harm, either to the body, or to that thing which we 
denominate the mind that is in us. The body shrinks 
with instinctive nervous alarm, like the sensitive leaf, 
when its easy, comfortable exercise or sensations are 
disturbed. 

Our book, inasmuch as it ^QvHa— or prof esses to deal 
-seriously with strange things and with deep mysteries, 
needs the means of interpretation in the full attention 
of the reader : otherwise, little will be made, or can 
come, of it. It is, in brief, a history of the alchemical 
philosophers, written with a serious explanatory pur- 
pose, and for the first time impartially stated since the 
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days of James the First and Charles the First. This 
is really what the book pretends to be — and nothing 
more. It should be mentioned that the peculiar views 
and deductions to be found herein were hinted at for 
the first time by the same Author in the year 1858, 
when a work entitled Curious Things of the Outside 
World was produced. 

Let it be understood, however, that the Author 
distinctly excepts against being in any manner identi- 
fied with all the opinions, religious or otherwise, 
which are to be found in this book. Some of them 
are, indeed, most extraordinary; but, in order to do 
full justice to the speculations of the Hermetic Brethren, 
he has put forward their ideas with as much of their 
original force as he was able ; and, in some parts of his 
book, he believes he has urged them with such apparent 
warmth, that they will very likely seem to have been 
his own most urgent convictions. As far as he can 
succeed in being so considered, the Author wishes to be 
regarded simply as the Historian of the Rosicrucians, 
or as an Essayist on their strange, mysterious beliefs. 

Whether he will succeed in engaging the attention 
of modem readers to a consideration of this time- 
honoured philosophy remains to be seen ; but this he 
is assured of, that the admiration of all students and 
reflective minds will be excited by the unrivalled 
powers of thinking of the Rosicrucians. The applica- 
tion, proper or otherwise, of these powers is a matter 
altogether beside the present inquiry. 
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The Author has chiefly chosen for exposition the 
Latin writings of the great English Eosicrucian^ 
Robert Flood, or Fludd (Robertus de Fluctibus), who 
lived in the times of James the First and Charles the 
First. 

Our final remarks shall be those of a very famous 
Brother of the *^R.C.," writing under, the date of 

1653- 

" I will now cloze up," saith he, " with the dox- 
ology of a most excellent, renowned Philocryphus : 

* Soli Deo Lavs et Potentia ! 

Amen in Mercurio, qui pedibus licet carena decwrrit aqua, et 
metallic^ tmiveraaliter operatur.^ " 

London, January ^oth^ 1870. 
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THE ROSICRUCIANS. 





Badge of the Grand Master of the Templars. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

CRITICS OF THE ROSICRUCIANS CRITICISED. 

|HAT modem science, spite of its assumptions and 
of its intolerant dogmatism, is much at fault — 
nay, to a great extent, a very vain thing — is 
a conclusion that often presents itself to the mind of 
thinking persons. Thus thoughtful people, who choose 
to separate themselves from the crowd, and who do not 
altogether give in with such edifying submission to the 
indoctrination of the scientific classes, — notwithstanding 
that these latter have the support generally of that which, 
by a wide term, is called the "press" in this country, — 
quietly decline reliance on modem science. They see that 
there are numerous shortcomings of teachers in medicine, 
which fails frequently, though always with its answer, — 
in theology, which chooses rather that men should sleep, 
though not the right sleep, than consider waking,— nay, in 
all the branches of human knowledge ; the fashion in regard 

B 
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to which is to disparage the ancient schools of thought by 
exposing what are called their errors by the light of modem 
assumed infallible discovery. It never once occurs to these 
eager, conceited professors that they themselves may possibly 
have learned wrongly, — that the old knowledge they decry is 
underrated because they do not understand it, — and that, 
entirely because the light of tlie modem world is so brilliant 
in them, so dark to them, as eclipsed in this artificial light, 
is the older and better and traer sunshine nearer to the 
ancients : because time itself was newer to the old peoples 
of the world, and because the circumstances of the first 
making of time were more understood in the then first 
divine disclosure,— granting that time ever had a beginning, 
as man's reason insists it must. 

Shelley, the poet, who, if he had not been so great 
as a poet, would have been perhaps equally eminent as 
a metaphysician, — that is, when age and experience had 
ripened and corrected his original brilliant crudities of 
thought, — ^used to declare that most men — at least, most 
thinking men — spend the latter half of their life in unlearn- 
ing the mistakes of the preceding half. This he declares 
to have been the fact in his own experience — which was, 
even for this test, a very brief one; for Shelley was only 
twenty-nine when his lamentable death occurred. The early 
departure of three brilliant poetic spirits of our fathers' 
period, at the same time that it is very melancholy, is 
worthy of deep remark. Shelley was, as we have said, 
twenty-nine; Byron was only thirty-six; John Keats — in 
some respects the most poetically intense and abstract of 
the three — was only twenty-four. And in these short several 
lifetimes, measuring so few years, these distinguished persons 
had aohieved that which resulted in the enrolment of their 
names in a nation's catalogue in a grand branch of human 
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attainment. They live in lasting jecords, they grow in 
honour, and their names do not fade, as is the case with 
those reputations which have been unduly magnified, but 
which give way to time. Perhaps the lot of some con- 
temporaneous accepted important, not to say greats reputa- 
tions will be diminution. Time is not only an avenger, 
but a very judicious corrector. 

We are so convinced of the irresistible dominancy, all 
the world over, of opinions, and of the dicta relative to this 
or that merit, or this or that truth, propounded by people 
with names and of influence in our good, readily beUeving 
England, and of the power of supposed authority in matters 
of taste and literary acceptance, that we desire to warn 
querists against the statements about the fraternity — for 
it is not a body — of the Rosicrucians appearing in all the 
published accounts, whether of this country or abroad. 
We have examined all these supposed notices and explana- 
tions of who the Rosicrucians were in biographical works, 
in encyclopaedias and histories, and we find them all pre- 
judiced and misrepresenting, really telling no truth, and 
only displaying a great amount of mischievous ignorance. 
They are, besides, in the main copied from each other — 
which is notably the case with the early encyclopaBdias. 
Old Fuller, who has some notices of Robert Flood, a noted 
English member of the order of Rosicrucians, fully admits 
his ignorance of whom the brotherhood comprised, and 
of their constitution or purpose. All generally received 
accounts, therefore, are wrong, principally for three reasons : 
first, through ignorance ; secondly, through prejudice; thirdly, 
as instigated by distrust, dislike, and envy, — ^for in criticism 
it is a dogma that the subject must be always under the 
critic, never that, by a chance, the subject may be above 
the critic — ^that is, above the critic's grasp and compre- 
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hension. Bat suppose the criticised choose to except to the 
ability of the critic to judge of him ? 

From this obstinacy and conceit arise such underrating 
and &Ise comment as is implied in the following, which 
is extracted from ^QEncych^poMz Britcmnica, — ^which account 
is copied again into several other encyclopaedias, and repeated 
into smaller works with pertinacious, with even malidou% 
fidelity : 

''In fine, the Eosicmcians, and all their fanatical de< 
scendants, agree in proposing the most crude and incom- 
prehensible notions and ideas in the most obscure, quaint, 
and unusual expressions.^ — EneyclopcRdia BrUannka: article, 
" Rosicrucians." 

During the age of James the First, Charies the First, 
even during the Protectcwate, and again in the time of 
Charles the Second, the singular doctrines of the Rosicru- 
cians attracted a large amount of attention, and excited 
much keen controversy. Sundry replies or " apologies" ap- 
peared on the part of the Rosicrucians. Among them was 
a most able work published in Latin by Br. Robert Flood, 
at Leyden, in 1616. It is a small, closely printed, very 
learned octavo, entitled. Apologia Gonvpendmria FratemitaUs 
de Rosea Grace, &c., and abounds in kilowledge. It is an 
exceedingly rare work ; but there is a copy in the British 
Museum. All this long period was marked by considerable 
speculation regarding these Rosicrucians. Pope's " Rape of 
the Lock" is founded upon some of their fimciful cabalistic 
ideas. The Spectator contains notices of the mystic society ; 
and, to prove the public curiosity concerning the Rosicru- 
cians, and a strange incident, the particulars of which 
we are going to supply from the best sources now for the 
first time, we may state that there is included, in one number 
of Addison's elegant series of papers called the Spectator, a 
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resumption of a notice, and some after-comment, upon the 
supposed discovery of the burial-place in England of one of 
these mighty men, the Kosicrucians. The story is to the 
following purport, as nearly as it can be gathered. We 
have written much more folly of it from other sources ; for 
the Spectator's account is very full of errors, and was evidently 
gained afar off, and merely from hearsay, as it were. It is, 
besides, poor and ineffective, gathered from no authority, 
and produced with no dramatic force ; for the life and the 
beliefs of the Rosicrucians were very dramatic, at the same 
time that the latter were very true, although generally 
disbelieved. 



> 
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Obeliscus— one of the "Nails of the Passion.** 




The Crux-Ansata. 




CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

SINGULAR ADVENTURE IN STAFFORDSHIRE. 

jR. PLOT, who was a very well-known and reliable 
man, and a painstaking antiquary and writer of 
natural history, in his History of Staffordshire, pub- 
lished by him in the time of Charles the Second, relates the 
following strange story : 

That a countryman was employed, at the close of a 
certain dull summer's day, in digging a trench in a field 
in a valley, round which the country rose into sombre, silent 
woods, vocal only with the quaint cries of the infrequent 
magpies. It was some little time after the sun had sunk, 
and the countryman was just about giving over his labour 
for the day. Dr. Plot says that, in one or two of the last 
languid strokes of his pick, the rustic came upon something 
stony and hard, which struck a spark, clearly visible in the 
increasing gloom. At this surprise, he resumed his labour, 
and, curiously enough, found a large, flat stone in the centre 
of the field. This field was far away from any of the farms 
or " cotes," as they were called, with which the now almost 
twilight country was sparingly dotted. In a short time, 
he cleared the stone free of the grass and weeds which had 
grown over it; and it proved to be a large, oblong slab. 
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with an immense iron ring fixed at one end in a socket. 
For half an hour the countryman essayed to stir this 
stone in vain. At last he bethought himself of some yards 
of rope which he had lying near amongst his tools ; and 
these he converf ed, being an ingenious, inquisitive, inventive 
man, into a tackle — by means of which, and by passing the 
sling round a bent tree in a line with the axis of the stone, 
he contrived, in the last of the light, and with much ex- 
penditure of toil, to raise it. And then, greatly to his 
surprise, he saw a large, deep, hollow place, buried in dark- 
ness, which, when his eyes grew accustomed a little to it, he 
discovered was the top-story to a stone staircase, seemingly 
of extraordinary depth, for he saw nothing below. The 
country-fellow had not the slightest idea of where this could 
lead to ; but being a man, though a rustic and a clown, of 
courage, and most probably urged by his idea that the stair- 
case led to some secret repository where treasure lay buried, 
he descended the first few steps cautiously, aad tried to peer 
in vain down into the darkness. This seemed impenetrable ; 
but there was some object at a vast, cold distance below. 
Looking up to the fresh air, and seeing the star Venus — 
the evening star — shining suddenly like a planet, in en- 
couraging, unexpected brilliancy, although the sky had still 
some sunset-light in it, the puzzled man left the upper 
ground, and descended silently a fair, though a somewhat 
broken, staircasef. Here, at an angle, as near as he could 
judge, of a hundred feet underground, he came upon a 
square landing-place, with a niche in the wall; and then 
he saw a further long staircase, descending at right angles 
to the first staircase, and still going down into deep, cold 
darkness. The man cast a glance upward, as if questioning 
the small segment of light from the upper world which shot 
down whether he should continue his search, or desist and 
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return. All wa4S stillest of the still about him ; but he saw 
no reason particularly to fear. So, imagining that he would 
in some way soon penetrate the mystery, and feeling in the 
darkness by his hands upon the wall, and by his toes first 
on each step, he resolutely descended ; and he deliberately 
counted two hundred and twenty steps. He felt no diflfi- 
culty in his breathing, except a certain sort of aromatic 
smell of distant incense, that he thought Egyptian, coming 
up now and then from below, as if from another, though a 
subterranean, world. " Possibly," thought he,— for he had 
heard of them, — "the world of the mining gnomes; and I 
am breaking in upon their secrets, which is forbidden for 
man." The rustic, though courageous, was superstitious. 

But, notwithstanding some fits of fear, the countryman 
went on, and at a much lower angle he met a wall in his 
face ; but^ making a turn to the right, with singular credit 
to his nerves, the explorer went down again. And now he 
saw at a vast distance below, at the foot of a deeper stair- 
case of stone, a steady though a pale light. This was shining 
up as if from a star, or coming from the centre of the earth. 
Cheered by this light, though absolutely astounded — ^nay, 
frightened— at thus discovering light, whether natural or 
artificial, in the deep bowels of the earth, the man again 
descended, meeting a thin, humid trail of light, as it looked, 
mounting up the centre line of the shining though moulder- 
ing old stairs, which apparently had not been pressed by a 
human foot for very many ages. He thought now, although 
it was probably only the wind in some hidden recess, or 
creeping down some gallery, that he heard a murmur over- 
head, as if of the uncertain rumble of horses and of heavy 
wagons, OF lumbering wains. Next moment, all subsided 
into total stillness ; but the distant light seemed to flicker, as 
if in answer to the strange sound. Half a dozen times he 
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paused, and turned as if he would remount — almost flee for 
his life upward, as he thought ; for this might be the secret 
haunt of robbers, or the dreadful abode of evil spirits. 
What if, in a few moments, he should come upon some 
scene to afiiight, or alight in the midst of desperate ruffians, 
or be caught by murderers ! He listened eagerly. He now 
almost bitterly repented his descent. Still the light streamed 
at a distance, but still there was no sound to interpret the 
meaning of the light, or to display the character of this 
mysterious place, in which the countryman found himself 
entangled hopelessly. 

The discoverer by this time stood still with fear. But 
at last, summoning courage, and recomm^iding himself 
devoutly to God, he determined to complete his discovery. 
Above, he had been working in no strange place ; the field 
he well knew, the woods were very familiar to him, and his 
own hamlet and his family were only a few miles distant. 
H, ..w ^^, „d ^ i« ,«. L ih™.gh cu^g., 
noisily with his feet descended the remainder of the stairs ; 
and the light grew brighter and brighter as he approached, 
until at last, at another turn, he came upon a square chamber, 
built up of large hewn stones. He stopped, silent and awe- 
struck. Here was a flagged pavement and a somewhat lofty 
roof, gathering up into a centre ; in the groins of which was 
a rose, carved exquisitely in some dark stone, or in marble. 
But what was this poor man's fright when, making another 
sudden turn, from between the jambs, and from under the 
large archivolt of a Gothic stone portal, light streamed out 
over him with inexpressible brilliancy, shining over every 
thing, and lighting up the place with brilliant radiance, like 
an intense golden sunset ! He started back. Then his limbs 
shook and bent under him as he gazed i/^ith terror at the 
figure of a man, whose face was hidden, as he sat in a 
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Btudions attitude in a stone chair, reading in a great book, 
with his elbow resting on a table like a rectangular altar, 
in the light of a large, ancient iron lamp, suspended by a 
thick chain to the middle of the roof. A cry of alarm, which 
he could not suppress, escaped from the scared discoverer, 
who involuntarily advanced one pace, beside himself with 
terror. He was now within the illuminated chamber. As 
his foot fell on the stone, the figure started bolt upright 
from his seated position, as if in awful astonishment. He 
erected his hooded head, aud showed himself as if in 
anger about to question the intruder. Doubtful if what he 
saw were a reality, or whether he was not in some terrific 
dream, the countryman advanced, without being aware of 
it, another audacious step. The hooded man now thrust 
out a long arm, as if in warning ; and in a moment the 
discoverer perceived that his hand was armed with an iron 
hdton, and that he pointed it as if tremendously to forbid 
farther approach. Now, however, the poor man, not being 
in a condition either to reason or to restrain himself, with a 
cry, and in a passion of fear, took a third fatal step ; and as 
his foot descended on the groaning stone, which seemed to 
give way for a moment under him, the dreadfol man, or 
image, raised his arm high like a machine, 'and with his 
truncheon struck a prodigious blow upon the lamp, shatter- 
ing it into a thousand pieces, and leaving the place in utter 
darkness. 

This was the end of this terrifying adventure. There 
was total silence now, far and near. Only a long, low roll 
of thunder, or a noise similar to thunder, seemed to begin 
from a distance, and then to move with snatches, as if making 
turns ; and it then rumbled sullenly to sleep, as if through 
unknown, inaccessible passages. What these were — if any 
passages — ^nobody ever found out. It was only suspected 
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that this hidden place referred in some way to the Bosicru- 
cians, and that the mysterious people of that famous order 
had there concealed some of their scientific secrets. The 
place in Staffordshire became afterwards famed as the 
sepulchre of one of the brotherhood, whom, for want of a 
more distinct recognition or name, the people chose to call 
" Rosicrucius," in general reference to his order ; and from 
the circumstance of the lamp, and its sudden extinguishment 
by the figure that started up, it was supposed that some 
Rosicrucian had determined to inform posterity that he had 
penetrated to the secret of the making of the ever-burning 
lamps of the ancients, — ^though, at the moment that he dis- 
played his knowledge, he took effectual means that no one 
should reap any advantage from it. 

The Spectator, in No. 379, for Thursday, May 1 5th, 1 7 1 2, 
under the signature of " X," which is understood to be that 
of Budgell, has the following account of that which is chosen 
there to be designated " Eosicrucius's Sepulchre :" 

" Eosicrucius, say his disciples, made use of this method 
to show the world that he had reinvented the ever-burning 
lamps of the ancients, though he was resolved no one should 
reap any advantage from the discovery." 

We have chosen the above story as the introduction to 
our curious history. 

Christian Eosencreutz died in 1484. To account for 
Eosicrucianism not having been heard of until 1604, it has 
been asserted that this supposed first founder of Eosi- 
crucianism bound his disciples not to reveal any of his doc- 
trines until a period of one hundred and twenty years after 
his death. 

The ancient Eomans are said to have preserved lights 
in their sepulchres many ages by the oUiness of gold (here 
steps in the art of the Eosicrucians), resolved by hermetic 
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methods into a liquid substance ; and it is reported that at 
the dissolution of monasteries, in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, there was a lamp found that had then burnt in a 
tomb from about three hundred years after Christ — ^nearly 
twelve hundred years. Two of these subterraneau lamps 
are to be seen in the Museum of Rarities at Leyden, in 
Holland. One of these lamps, in the papacy of Paul the 
Third, was found in the tomb of TuUia, Cicero's daughter, 
which had been shut up fifteen hundred and fifty years 
(Second edition of N. Bailey's *iXoXoyos, 173 1). 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

INSUFFICIENCY OF WORLDLY OBJECTS. 

|T is a constant and yeiy plausible charge offered by 
the general world against the possession of the 
power of gold-making as claimed by the alchemists^ 
who were a practical branch of ihe Eosicmcians, that if 
such supposed power were in their hands, they would infal- 
libly use ity and that quickly enough ; for the acquisition 
of riches and power, say they, is the desire of all men. But 
thia idea proceeds upon an ignorance of the character and 
inclinations of real philosophers, and results from an in- 
reterate prejudice relative to them. Before we judge of 
these, let us acquire a knowledge of the natural inclinations 
of very deeply learned men. Philosophers, when they have 
attdned to much knowledge, hold that the ordering of men, 
the following of them about by subservient people, and the 
continual glitter about them of the fine things of this world, 
are, after all, but of mean and melancholy account, because 
life is so brie^ and this accidental preeminence is very 
transitory. Splendour, show, and bowing little delight the 
raised and abstract mind. That circuit formed by the own^ 
ing of money and riches is circumscribed by the possessor's 
own ken. What is outside of this sight may just as well 
be enjoyed by another person as by the owner, since all is 
the thinking; only granting that a man has sufficient for 
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his daily wants, letting the " morrow, indeed, take thought 
for itself." One dinner a day, one bed for one night, in the 
alternations of sun and darkness, one of every thing that 
is agreeable to (or is desirable for) man, is sufficient for 
any one man. A man's troubles are increased by the mul- 
tiplication even of his enjoyments, because he is then beset 
with anxiety as to their repetition or maintenance. Ee- 
duction, and not multiplication, is his policy, because 
thinking of it is all that can affect him about any thing in 
this world. 

By the time that the deep, philosophical chemist has 
penetrated to the control and conversion of the ultimate 
elements, so as to have in his view the secret operations of 
Nature, and to have caught Nature, as it were, preparing 
her presentments behind the scenes, he is no more to be 
amused with vain book-physics. After his spying into the 
subtle processes of Nature, he cannot be contented with the 
ordinary toys of men ; for are not worldly possessions, honour, 
rank, money, even wives and numerous or any children, but 
toys in a certain sense ? Where sink they when the great 
unknown sets in which awaits every man ? He who can work 
as Nature works — causing the sunshine, so to speak, to light 
fire up independently in itself, and to breed and propagate 
precious things upon the atmosphere in which it bums — 
causing the growing supernatural soul to work amidst the 
seeds of gold, and to purge the material, devilish mass until 
the excrement is expelled, and it springs in health into con- 
densating, solid splendour, a produce again to be sown, to 
fructify into fresh harvests — the alchemist, or prince of 
chemists, who can do this, laughs at the hoards of kings. 
By the time that the artist is thus so much more than the 
usual man, is he the less desirous of the gratifying things to 
the ordinary man. Grandeur fades to him before such high 
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intellectual grandeur. He is nearer to the angels, and the 
world has sunk below. His is the sky, and the bright shapes 
of the clouds of the sky; which he is going to convert, 
perhaps, into prisms, showering solid jewels. He can well 
leave to common man his acres of mud, and the turbid pools 
spotted over them like the shining, showy discs of a snake. 
Man, under these enlightened philosophical circumstances, 
will only value the unseen kingdoms — ^glimpses of the im- 
mortal glories of which he has obtained in his magic reveries. 
What can the longest ordinary man's life give to such a 
gifted thinker? Man's senses and their gratification, as 
long as the inlets and avenues of perception remain — ^world's 
music, so long as the strings cling tight, for the air of, 
imagination to play upon them — appetites with downward 
eyes to find them — ^man's mortality, with an exit into the 
shadows while the sun is up : the longest life can but give 
him repetition to satiety of these things, — ^repetitions until 
he seems almost to tire of the common sun. 

To some minds, this world does not present such extra- 
ordinary attractions. The very possession of the heights of 
knowledge induces rather stay up there, amidst the stars, 
than descent. Every man almost has felt the exaltation of 
a great height, when he has achieved the top of a high hill, 
and looks out and over for miles and miles. How very little 
the world looks under him ! He is obliged to descend, 
because he has his home under there. But he quits the 
upper regions with reluctance, although it is somewhat 
Mghtening to stay so high up. You become giddy by 
looking up at the stars, which then seem to be so much 
nearer as to be attainable. 

Limited as it is, life itself— very brief, very empty, very 
much disposed to repeat dull things, gathering up fix)m 
about you in folds like a dream, or flowing on like a sleep- 
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inducing river to the sea, carrying &ces seen and jsnatched 
away, and obliterating roices which change into echoes — 
life, at its y^ best, ought to be the stoicism of the spec- 
tator, who feels that he has come here somehow, though for 
what purpose he knows not ; and he is rather amused as at 
a comedy in life^ than engaged as in a business. Even per- 
petual youths and life prolcmged, with pleasures infinite, — 
evoi the fancied ever-during life, — would, to the deeply 
thinking who had risen, as it were, aver life, and to that 
strangely gifted being who had in himself the power of self- 
perpetuation (like the Wandering Jqw), seem vain. Man 
can be conceived as tiring of the sun — tiring of conscious- 
ness even. What an expression is that, "forgotten by 
Death !" The only being through whom the scythe of the 
great destroyer passes scatheless ! That life, as a phantom, 
which is the only conceivable terrible doom of the " Wan- 
derer" (if such a magical being ever existed) ; whom as a 
locomotive symbol, to be perpetuated through the ages, the 
earth, at the command of the Saviour, refdsed to hide, and 
of whom a legend — soon hushed in again — now and then 
rises to the popular whisper ! 

We only adduce these remarks to show that, in the face 
of the spectator of the great ultimate, mysterious man, 
children are no necessity, but an anxiety, estates are a 
burden, " business" is the oft-told tale to the wearying ear. 
He who can be the spectator of the ages, has no particulars 
in ordinary life. He has nothing which can interest him. 
He can have no precise and consolidated likings, or affections, 
or admirations, or even aversions, because the world is as a 
toy-shop to him — its small mechanism is an artificial show, 
of which (given the knowledge of the wheels) he can predi- 
cate as to the movements safely. 

To return for a moment to the idea of the " Wandering 
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Jew," which some have supposed to be derived from the 
claim of the Rosicmcians to the possession of a secret means 
of renewing youth, and to the escape of the notion of it 
from out their writings. Even supposing that this strange 
tale was true, nothing can be imagined more melancholy 
than the state of this lone traveller, moving with his awful 
secret through the world, and seeing generations, like leaves, 
perishing from about him. He counts the years like the 
traveller of a long day, to whom the evening will never 
come, though he sees his temporary companions, at the dif- 
ferent hours of the day, depart appropriately to their several 
homes by the wayside. To him the childhood of his com- 
panions seems to turn to old age in an hour. He remembers 
the far-oflP ancestors of his contemporaries. Fashions fleet, 
but your unsuspected youth is accommodated to all. Yours 
is, indeed, the persecution of the day-life, which will not let 
you fall to sleep. Your friends of any period disappear. 
The assurance of the vanity of all things is the stone as into 
which your heart is turned. Gray hairs (and the old face) 
have nothing with you, though you see them appearing 
upon all others. Familiar objects disappear from about 
you, and you and the sun seem the only things that survive 
as old friends. Indeed, it may be doubtful whether, to this 
supposed man of the ages, the generations would not seem 
to be produced out of the ground by the sun, like flowers or 
plants ; so as mere matter of mould would all flesh appear, 
with a phenomenon going with it in the article of the figure's 
uprightness as man; it having so strangely set its face 
against the stars, unlike the creatures doomed to move 
horizontally. 

We make these observations to show that, notwithstand- 
ing the opinions of the world to the contraiy, there may 
have been men who have possessed these gifts, — that is, the 
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power of making gold and of perpetuating their lives, — and 
yet that the exercise of these powers was forborne ; and 
also that their secrets of production have most carefully 
been kept, lest less wise men should (to speak in figure) 
have "rushed in where they feared to tread," and have 
abused where the philosophers even would not use — de- 
spising wealth, which they could not enjoy, and declining a 
perpetuated life, which would only add to their weariness, — 
life being only a repetition of the same suns, already found 
too long. For it is a mistake to suppose that this life is so 
equally enjoyable by all. There is a sublime sorrow of the 
ages, as of the lone ocean. 

The philosophers knew that possession blunted desire, 
and that rich men may be poor men. A remarkable answer 
was made by a mau who^ to all appearance, possessed super- 
abundantly the advantages of life — ^wealth, honour, wife, 
children, "troops of friends," even health, bij day; but in 
his night he lived another life, for in it was presented 
another picture, and that unfailingly uncomfortable, even 
to this good man — exchanging joy for horror. " My friend," 
replied he to an inquirer, "never congratulate a man upon 
his happiness until you become aware how he sleeps. Dreams 
are as that baleful country into which I pass every night of 
my life ; and what can be said to a man who dreams con- 
stantly that he is with the devil ?" 

There was no answering this, for every person leads two 
lives, altogether independent of each other, — ^the days and 
the nights both full of life, though the night, with the 
dreams, may be of an opposite order. The world's circum- 
stances may afford you solace and gratification — even hap- 
piness — in the day; but you may be very miserable, not- 
withstanding, if it happen that you have persecution in 
your dreams. Here the world's advantages are of no use to 
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yon, for yon toe delivered over helpless, night after night, 
in your sleep — and yon must have sleep — to the dominion 
of other powers, whom all your guards cannot keep oat, for 
their inlet is quite of another kind than the ordinary life's 
access. We advise you, then, to beware of this dark door ; 
the other will perhaps take care of itself, letting in no ugly 
things npon you : but the former may. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

THE HERMETIC PHILOSOPHERS. 

HERE was among the sages a writer, Artephius, 
whose productions are very famous among the 
Hennetic Philosophers, — insomuch that the noble 
Olaus Borrichius, an excellent writer and a most candid 
critic, recommends these books to the attentive perusal 
of those who would acquire knowledge of this sublime 
philosophy. He is said to have invented a cabalistic magnet 
which possessed the extraordinary property of secretly at- 
tracting the aura^ or mysterious spirit of human efflores- 
cence, out of young men ; and these benign and healthful 
springs of life he gathered up, and applied by his art to 
himself, — by inspiration, transudation, or otherwise, — so 
that he concentred in his own body, waning in age, the 
accumulated rejuvenescence of many young people: the. 
individual owners of which new, fresh life suffered in pro- 
portion to the extent in which he preyed vitally upon them, 
and some of them were exhausted by this enchanter, and 
died. This was because their fresh young vitality had 
been unconsciously drawn out of them in his baneful, de- 
vouring society, which was unsuspected because it was 
delightful. Now, this seems absurd; but it is not so 
absurd as we suppose. 

Sacred history affords some authority to this kind of 
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opinion. We all are acquainted with the history of King 
David, to whom, when he grew old and stricken in years, 
Abishag, the Shunamite, was brought — a damsel described 
as " yery fair ;" and we are told that she " lay in his bosom," 
and that thereby he " gat heat," — which means vital heat, — 
but that the king " knew her not." This latter clause in 
I Kings i. 4, all the larger critics, including those who 
speak in the commentaries of Munster, Grotius, Yossius, 
and others, interpret in the same way. The seraglios of the 
Mohammedans have more of this less lustful meaning, prob- 
ably, than is commonly supposed. The ancient physicians 
appear to have been thoroughly acquainted with the advan- 
tages of the companionship, without indulgence, of the young 
to the old in the renewal of their vital powers. 

The elixir of life was also prepared by other and less 
criminal means than those singular ones hinted above. 
It. was produced out of the secret chemical laboratories 
of Nature by some adepts. The famous chemist, Bobert 
Boyle, mentions a preparation in his works, of which Dr.' 
Le Fevre gave him an account in the presence of a famous 
physician and of another learned man. An intimate friend 
of the physician, a^s Boyle relates, had given, out of curiosity, 
a small quantity of this medicated wine to an old female 
domestic ; and this, being agreeable to the taste, had been 
partaken of for ten or twelve days by the woman, who 
was near seventy years of age, but whom the doctor did 
not inform what the liquor was, nor what he was expecting 
that it might effect. A great change did occur with this 
old woman ; for she acquired much greater activity, a sort 
of bloom came to her countenance, her face was becoming 
much more agreeable; and beyond this, as a still more 
decided step backward to her youthful period, certain pir^ 
gationes came upon her again with sufficiently severe in- 
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dications to fright^i her very much: bo that the doctor, 
greatly snrprised at his success, was compelled to for^o 
his further experiments, and to suppress all mention of 
this miraculous new cordial, for fear of alarming people 
with novelties, — ^in regard to which they are very tenacious, 
having prejudices* 

But, with respect to centenarians, some persons have 
been motioned as having survived for hundreds of years, 
moving as occasion demanded from country to country; 
when the time arrived that in the natural course of things 
they should die, or be expected to die, merely changing 
their names, and reappearing in another place as new per- 
sons, — ^they having long survived all who knew them, and 
thus being safe from the risk of discovery. The Bosicrucians 
always most jealously guarded these secrets, speaking in 
enigmas and parables for the most part ; and they adopted 
as their motto the advice of one of their number, one of 
the Gnostics of the early Christian period : " Learn to know 
all, but keep thyself unknown." Further, it is not generally 
known that the true Bosicrucians bound themselves to ob- 
ligations of poverty and chastity in the world, with certain 
dispensations and remissions that fully answered their pur- 
pose ; for they were not necessarily solitary people : on the 
contrary, they were frequently gregarious, and mixed freely 
with all classes. 

Their notions of poverty, or comparative poverty, were 
different from those that usually prevail. They felt that 
neither monarchs, nor the wealth of monarchs, could aggran- 
dise those who already esteemed themselves the superiors of 
all children of men ; and therefore, though declining riches, 
they were voluntary in the renunciation of them. They 
held to chastity, because, entertaining some peculiar notions 
about the real position in creation of the female sex, the 
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Enlightened or Illnminated Brothers held the monastic or 
celibate state to be greatly that more consonant with the 
intentions of Providence, since in every thing possible to 
man's frail nature they sought to trample on the pollutions 
of this his state in flesh. They trusted the great lines of 
Nature, not in the whole, but in part, as they believed 
Nature was in certain senses a betrayer, and that she was 
not wholly the benevolent power to endow, as accorded 
with the prevailing notion. We wish not to discuss more 
amply than this the extremely refined and abstruse protest- 
ing views of these fentastio religionists, who ignored Nature. 
We have drawn to ourselves a certain frontier of reticence, 
up to which we may freely comment ; and the limit is quite 
extended enough for the present popular purpose,— though 
we absolutely reftise to overpass it with too distinct explana- 
tion, or to enlarge further on the strange persuasions of the 
Bosicrucians. 

There is related, upon excellent authority, to have hap- 
p^ied an extraordinary incident at Venice, that made a 
very great stir among the talkers in that ancient place, 
and whidi we will here supply at length, as due to so 
mysterious and amusing an episode. Every one who has 
visited Venice in these days, and still more those of the 
old-&shioned time who have put tiieir experience of it on 
record, are aware that freedom and ease among persons 
who make a good appearance prevail there to an extent 
that, in this reserved and diffident country, is difficult to 
realise. This doubt of respectability until conviction dis- 
arms has a certain constrained and unamiable effect on 
our English manners, though it occasionally secures us 
from imposition, at the expense perhaps of our accessibility. 
A stranger who arrived in Venice one summer, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, and who took up his 
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residence in one of the best sections of the town, by the 
considerable fignre which he made, and throngh his own 
manners, which were polished, composed, and elegant, was 
admitted into the best company, — this thongh he came with 
no introductions, nor did any body exactly know who or 
what he was. His figure was exceedingly well proportioned, 
his face oval and long, his forehead ample and pale, and the 
intellectual faculties were surprisingly brought out, and in 
distinguished prominence. His hair was long, dark, and 
flowing; his smile inexpressibly fascinating, yet sad; and 
the deep light of his eyes seemed laden, to the attention 
sometimes of those noting him, with the sentiments and 
the experience of the historic periods. But his conversation, 
when he chose to converse, and his attainments and know- 
ledge, were marvellous ; though he seemed always striving 
to keep himself back, and to avoid saying too much, yet 
not with an ostentatious reticence. He went by the name 
of Signer Gualdi, and was looked upon as a plain private 
gentleman, of moderate independent estate. He was an 
interesting character, in short. 

This gentleman remained at Venice for some months ; 
and was known by the name of the " Sober Siguier" among 
the common people, on account of the regularity of his 
life, the composed simplicity of his manners, and the quiet- 
ness of his costume ; for he always wore dark clothes, and 
these of a plain, unpretending style. Three things were 
remarked of him during his stay at Venice. The first 
was, that he had a small collection of fine pictures, which 
he readily showed to every body that desired it ; the next, 
that he was perfectly versed in all arts and sciences, and 
spoke always with such minute particularity as astonished — 
nay, silenced — all who heard him, because he seemed to 
have been present at the things which he related, making 
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the most unexpected corrections in small facts sometimes. 
And it was, in the third place, observed that he never 
wrote or received any letter, never desired any credit, but 
always paid for every thing in ready money, and made no 
use of bankers, bills of exchange, or letters of credit. How- 
ever, he always seemed to have enough, and he lived 
respectably, though with no attempt at splendour or show. 

Signor Gualdi met, shortly after his arrival at Venice, 
one day, at the coflfee-house which he was in the habit of 
frequenting, a Venetian nobleman of sociable manners, who 
was very fond of art; and this pair used to engage in 
sundry discussions ; and they had many conversations con- 
cerning the various objects and pursuits which were in- 
teresting to both of them. Acquaintance ripened into 
friendly esteem; and the nobleman invited Signor Gualdi 
to his private house, whereat — for he was a widower — Signor 
Gualdi first met the nobleman's daughter, a very beautiful 
young maiden of eighteen, of much intelligence, and of 
great accomplishments. The nobleman's daughter was just 
introduced at her father's house from a convent, or pmmn^ 
where she had been educated by the nuns. This young 
lady, in short, from constantly being in his society, and 
listening to his narratives, gradually fell in love with the 
mysterious stranger, much for the reasons of Desdemona ; 
though Signor Gualdi was no swarthy Moor, but only a 
well-educated gentleman — a thinker rather than a doer. 
At times, indeed, his countenance seemed to grow splendid 
in expression ; aud he boasted certainly wondrous discourse ; 
and a strange and weird fascination would grow up about 
him, as it were, when he became more than usually pleased 
and animated. Altogether, when you were set thinking about 
him, he seemed a puzzling person, and of rare gifts ; though 
when mixing with the crowd you would scarcely distinguish 
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him fix)m the crowd; nor would you observe him, unless 
there was something akin to him in you excited by his talk. 
And now for a few remarks on the imputed character 
of these Rosicrucians. And in regard to them, however 
their existence is disbelieved, the matters of fact we meet 
with, sprinkled — but very sparingly — in the history of these 
hermetic people, are so astonishing, and at the same time 
are preferred with such confidence, that if we disbelieve, — 
which it is impossible to avoid, and that fix)m the pre- 
posterous nature of their pretensions, — we cannot escape 
the conviction that, if there is not foundation for it, their 
impudence is most audacious. They speak of all mankind 
as infinitely beneath them; their pride is beyond idea, 
although they are most humble in exterior. They glory 
in poverty, and declare that it is the state ordered for them : 
and this though they boast universal riches. They decline 
all human affections, or submit to them as advisable escapes 
only — appearances of loving obligations, which are assumed 
for convenient acceptance, or for passing in a world which 
is composed of them, or of their supposal. They mingle 
most gracefully in the society of women, with hearts wholly 
incapable of softness in this direction ; and they criticise 
them in their own minds as altogether another order of 
beings from men. They are most simple and deferential 
in thdr exterior; and yet the self- value which fills their 
hearts ceases its self- glorying expansion only with the 
boundless skies. Up to a certain point, they are the 
sincerest people in the world; but rock is soft to their 
impenetrability afterwards. In comparison with the her- 
metic adepts, monarchs are poor, and their greatest accumu- 
lations are contemptible. By the side of the sages, the most 
learned are mere dolts and blockheads. They make no move- 
ment towards fame, because tiiey abnegate and disdain it. If 
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they become famous, it is in spite of themselves : they seek 
no honours, because there can be no gratification in honours 
to such people. Their greatest wish is to steal unnoticed 
through the world, and to amuse themselves with the world 
because they are in it, and because they find it about them. 
Thus, towards mankind they are negative; towards every thing 
else, positive; sell-contained, self-illuminated, self-every thing; 
but always prepared to do good, wherever possible or safe. 

To this immeasurable exaltation, what standard of mea- 
sure, or what appreciation, can you apply ? Ordinary esti- 
mates fail in the idea of it. Either the state of these occult 
philosophers is the height of sublimity, or it is the height of 
absurdity. Not being competent to understand them or 
their claims, the world insists that these are futile. The 
result entirely depends upon there being fact or fancy in the 
ideas of tiie hermetic pWlosophers. The puzzling part of 
the investigation is, that the treatises of these profound 
writers abound in the most acute discourse upon difficult 
subjects, and contain splendid passages upon all subjects, — 
upon the nature of metals, upon medical science, upon the 
miBupposed properties of simples, upon theological and on- 
tological speculations, and upon science and objects of 
thoughi^ generally, — ^upon all these matters they enlarge 
to tiie reader splendidly. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

AN HISTORICAL ADVENTURE. 

UT to return to Signor Gualdi, from whom we have 
notwithstanding made no impertinent digression, 
since he was eventually suspected to be one of the 
strange people of whom we are treating. This was from 
mysterious circumstances which occurred afterwards in rela- 
tion to him. and which axe in print 

The Venetian nobleman was now on a footing of suffi- 
cient intimacy with Signor Gualdi to say to him one evening, 
at his own house, that he understood that he had a fine col- 
lection of pictures, and that, if agreeable, he would pay him 
a visit one day for the purpose of viewing them. The noble- 
man's daughter, who was present, and who was pensively 
looking down upon the table thinking deeply of something 
that the Siguier had just said, raised her eyes eagerly at this 
expression of wish by her father, and, as accorded with her 
feelings, she appeared, though she spoke not, to be desirous 
to make one of the party to see the pictures. It was natural 
that she should secretly rejoice at this opportunity of be- 
coming more intimately acquainted with the domestic life 
of one whom she had grown to regard with feelings of 
powerful interest. She felt that the mere fact of being 
his guest, and under the roof which was his, would seem 
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to bring her nearer to him; and, as common with lovers, 
it seemed that their being thus together would, in feeling 
at least, appear to identify both. Signor Gualdi was very 
polite, and readily invited the nobleman to his house, 
and also extended the invitation to the young lady, should 
she feel disposed to accompany her father, since he divined 
from the expression of her face that she was wishful to that 
effect. The day for the visit was then named, aud the 
Siguier took his departure with the expressions of friend- 
ship on all sides which usually ended their meetings. 

It followed from this arrangement, that on the day 
appointed the father and daughter went to Signor Gualdi's 
house. They were received by the Siguier with warm kind- 
ness, and were shown over his rooms with every mark of 
friendliness and distinction. The nobleman viewed Signor 
Gualdi's pictures with great attention ; and when he had com- 

r 

pleted his tour, he expressed his satisfaction by telling the 
Siguier that he had never seen a finer collection, considering 
the number of pieces. They were now in Signor Gualdi's 
own chamber, — the last of his set of rooms, — and they were 
just on the point of turning to go out, and Gualdi was 
removing the tapestry from before the door to widen the 
egress, when the nobleman, who had paused to allow him 
thus to clear the way, by chance cast his eyes upwards over 
the door, where there hung a picture evidently of the stranger 
himself. The Venetian looked upon it with doubt, and after 
a while his face fell ; but it soou cleared, as if with relief. 
The gaze of the daughter was also now riveted upon the 
picture, which was very like Gualdi; but she regarded it 
with a blush. The Venetian looked from the picture to 
Gualdi, and back again from Gualdi to the picture. It was 
gome time before he spoke. 

^'That picture was intended for you, sir," said he at 
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last, hesitating, to Signor Gualdi. A slight cold change 
passed oyer the eyes of the stranger ; but he only made reply 
by a low bow. " You look a moderately young man, — to be 
candid with you, sir, I should say about forty-five, or there- 
abouts; and yet I know, by certain means of which I will 
not now further speak, that this picture is by the hand of 
Titian, who has been dead nearly a couple of hundred years. 
How is this possible ?" he added, with a polite, grave smile. 
" It is not easy," said Signor Gualdi quietly, "to know all 
things that are possible, for very irequently mistakes are 
made concerning such ; but there is certainly nothing strange 
in my being like a picture painted by Titian.'* The noble- 
man easily perceived by his manner, and by a momentary 
cloud upon his brow, that the stranger felt offence. The 
daughter clung to her father's arm, secretly afraid that this 
little unexpected demur might pass into coolness, and end 
with a consummation of estrangement, which she feared 
excessively; she dreaded the rupture of their intimacy vrfth 
the stranger; and, contradictory as it may seem, she wanted 
to withdraw, even without the point she dreaded being cleared 
up into renewed pleasant confidence. However, this little 
temporary misunderstanding was soon put an end to by 
Signor Gualdi himself who in a moment or two resumed 
his ordinary manner ; and he saw the father and daughter 
down-stairs, and forth to the entrance of his house, with his 
usual composed politeness, — though the nobleman could not 
help some feeling of restraint, and his daughter experienced 
a considerable amount of mortification; and she could not 
look at Signor Gualdi, — or rather, when she did, she looked 
too much. 

This little occurrence remained in the mind of the 
nobleman. His daughter felt lonely and dissatisfied after- 
wards, eager for the restoration of the same friendly feeling 
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with Signer Gualdi, and revolving in her mind numberless 
schemes to achieve it. The Venetian betook himself in 
the evening to the usual coffee-house; and he could not 
forbear speaking of the incident among the group of people 
collected there. Their curiosity was roused, and one or two 
resolved to satisfy themselves by looking at the picture atten- 
tively the next morning. But to obtain an opportunity to 
see the picture on this next morning, it was necessary to see 
the Siguier Gualdi somewhere, and to have his invitation to 
his lodgings for the purpose. The only likely place to meet 
with him was at the coffee-house ; and thither the gentlemen 
went at the usual time, hoping, as it was the Siguier's 
habit to present himself, that he would do so. But he did 
not come, — ^nor had he been heard of from the time of 
the visit of the nobleman the day before to the Siguier's 
house, — ^which absence, for the first time almost that he had 
been in Venice, surprised every body. But as they did net 
meet with him at the coffee-house, — as they thought was 
sure, — one of the persons who had the eftenest conversed 
with the Siguier, and therefore was the freer in his acquaint- 
ance, undertook to go to his lodgings and inquire after him, 
which he did ; but he was answered by the owner of the 
house, who came to the street-door to respond to the 
questioner, that the Signior had gone, having quitted Venice 
that morning early, and that he had locked up his pictures 
with certain orders, and had taken the key of his rooms 
with him. 

This affair made a great noise at the time in Venice ; 
and an account of it found its way into most of the news- 
papers of the year in which it occurred. In these news- 
papers, and elsewhere, an outline of the foregoing particulars 
may be seen. The account of the Signior Gualdi will also 
be met with in Les Memoires historiques for the year 1687, 
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tome L p. 365. The chief particnlars of our own narrative 
are extracted from an old book in our collection treating of 
well-attested relations of the sages, and of life protracted by 
their art for several centmies : " HermippuB Eedivivns ; or, 
the S^e'B Trimnph over Old Age and the Grave. London. 
Second Edition, mnch enlarged. Printed for J. Nonrse, at the 
' Lamb,' against Catherine Street in the Strand, in the year 
"749" 

And thus much for the histoiy of Signor Gualdi, who 
was suspected to be a Rosicnician. 

We shall have further interesting notices of these mi- 
acconntable people as we proceed. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

THE HBRMETIC BRETHREN. 

|HE following passages occur in a letter published 
by some anonymous members of the R.O., and are 
adduced in a translation from the Latin by one of 
the most famous men of the order, who addressed from the 
University of Oxford about the period of Oliver Cromwell ; 
to which university the great English Rosicrucian, Robertus 
de Fluctibus (Robert Flood), also belonged, in the time of 
James the First and Charles the First. We have made repeated 
visits to the church where Robert Flood lies buried. 

"Every man naturally desires superiority. Men wish 
for treasures, and to seem great in the eyes of the world. 
God, indeed, created all things to the end that man might 
give Him thanks. But there is no individual thinks of his 
proper duties; he secretly desires to spend his days idly, 
and would enjoy riches without any previous labour or 
danger. When we" (professors of abstruse sciences) " speak, 
men either revile or contemn, they either envy or laugh. 
When we discourse of gold, they assume that we would 
assuredly produce it if we could, because they judge us by 
themselves ; and when we debate of it, and enlarge upon 
it, they imagine we shall finish by teaching them how 
to make gold by art, or furnish them with it already made. 
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And wherefore or why should we teach them the way 
to these mighty possessions ? Shall it be to the end that 
men may live pompously in the eyes of the world ; swagger 
and make wars; be violent when they are contradicted; 
turn usurers, gluttons, and drunkards ; abaudon themselves 
to lust ? Now, all these things deface aud defile man, 
and the holy temple of man's body, and are plainly against 
the ordinances of God. For this dream of the world, as 
also the body or vehicle through which it is made manifest, 
the Lord intended to be pure. And it was not purposed, in 
the divine arrangement, that men should grow again down 
to the earth. It is for other purposes that the stars, in their 
attraction, have raised man on his feet, instead of abandon- 
ing him to the * all-fours' that were the imperfect tentatives 
of nature until life, through the supernatural impulse, rose 
above its origmal condemned level— base- and relegate. 

"We of the secret knowledge do wrap ourselves in 
mystery, to avoid the objurgation and importunity of those 
who conceive that we cannot be philosophers unless we put 
our knowledge to some worldly use. There is scarcely one 
who thinks about us who does not believe that our society 
has no existence; because, as he truly declares, he never 
met any of us. And he concludes that there is no such 
brotherhood because, in his vanity, we seek not him to be 
our fellow. We do not come, as he assuredly expects, to 
that conspicuous stage upon which, like himself, as he desires 
the gaze of the vulgar, every fool may enter : winning 
wonder, if the man's appetite be that empty way ; and, when 
he has obtained it, crying out, * Lo, this is also vanity !* " 

Dr. Edmund Dickenson, physician to King Charles the 
Second, a professed seeker of the hermetic knowledge, pro- 
duced a book entitled, De Quinta Essentia PhUosophorum; 
which was printed at Oxford in 1686, and a second time in 
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1 705. There was a third edition of it printed in Germany in 
1 72 1. In correspondence with a French adept, the latter 
explains the reasons why the Brothers of the Rosy Cross 
concealed themselves. As to the universal medicine, Elixir 
VikR, or potable form of the preternatural menstruum^ he 
positively asserts that it is in the hands of the " Illumin- 
ated," but that, by the time they discover it, they have ceased 
to desire its uses, being far above them ; and as to life for 
centuries, being wishful for other things, they decline availing 
themselves of it. He adds, that the adepts are obliged to con- 
ceal themselves for the sake of safety, because they would be 
abandoned in the consolations of the intercourse of this 
world (if they were not, indeed, exposed to worse risks), sup- 
posing that their gifts were proven to the conviction of the 
bystanders as more than human ; when they would become 
simply abhorrent. Thus, there are excellent reasons for their 
conduct ; they proceed with the utmost caution, and instead 
of making a display of their powers, as vain-glory is the 
least distinguishing characteristic of these great men, they 
studiously evade the idea that they have any extraordinary 
or separate knowledge. They live simply as mere spectators 
in the world, and they desire to make no disciples, converts, 
nor confidants. They submit to the obligations of life, and 
to relationships— enjoying the fellowship of none, admiring 
none, following none, but themselves. They obey all codes, 
are excellent citizens, and only preserve silence in regard to 
their own private beliefe, giving the world the benefit of their 
acquirements up to a certain point ; seeking only sympathy at 
some angles of their multiform character, but shutting out 
curiosity where they do not wish its imperative eyes. 

This is the reason that the Eosicrucians passed through 
the world mostly unnoticed, and that people generally dis- 
believe that there were such persons ; or believe that, if t\v<&x^ 
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were, their pretensions are an imposition. It is easy to discredit 
things which we do not understand — in fact, nature compels 
us to reject all propositions which do not consist with our 
reason. The true artist is supposed to avoid all suspicion, 
even on the part of those nearest to him. And granting the 
possibility of the renewal of life, and supposing also that it 
was the desire of the hermetic philosopher, it would not be 
difficult for him so to order his arraugements as that he 
should seem to die in one place (to keep up the character of 
the natural* manner of his life), by withdrawing himself, to 
reappear in another as a new person at the time that 
seemed most convenient to him for the purpose. For every 
thing is easy to those with money ; nor will the world inquire 
with too resolute a curiosity, if you have coolness and ad- 
dress, and if you have the art of accounting for things. The 
man of this order also is soluSy and without wife or children 
to embarrass him in the private disposition of his affairs, or 
to follow him too closely into his by-comers. Thus it will be 
seen that philosophers may live in the world, and have all 
these gifts, and yet be never heard of — or, if heard of, only 
as they themselves wish or suggest. 

As an instance of the unexpected risks which a member 
of this order may run if he turns his attention to the prac- 
tical side of his studies, spite of all his precautions, we may 
cite the accident which happened to a famous Englishman, 
who disguised himself under the name of Eugenius Phila- 
lethes, but whose real name is said to be Thomas Vaughan. 
He tells us of himself, that going to a goldsmith to sell 
twelve hundred marks' worth of gold, the man told him, at 
first sight, that it never came out of the mines, but was the 
production of art, as it was not of the standard of any known 
kingdom : which proved so sudden a dilemma to the offerer 
of the gold, that he withdrew immediately, leaving it behind 
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him. It naturally follows from this, that it is not only 
necessary to have gold, but that the gold shall be market- 
able, as otherwise it is utterly useless for the purposes of 
conversion into money in this world. Thomas Vaughan, 
who was a scholar of Oxford, and was vehemently attacked 
in his lifetime, and who certainly was a Eosicracian adept 
if there ever was one, led a wandering life, and fell often 
into great dangers from the mere suspicion that he possessed 
extraordinary secrets. He was bom, as we learn from his 
writings, about the year 1612, which makes him a con- 
temporary of the great English Rosicrucian, Robert Flood ; 
and what is the strangest part of his history, as we find 
remarked by a writer in 1749, is, that he is "believed by 
those of his fraternity" — so the author adds — " to be living 
even now; and a person of great credit at Nuremberg, in 
Germany, afllrms that he conversed with him but a year or 
two ago. Nay, it is further asserted," continues the author, 
" that this very individual is the president of the Illuminated 
in Europe, and that he sits as such in all their annual 
meetings,*' Thomas Vaughan, according to the report of 
the philosopher Robert Boyle, and of others who knew 
him, was a man of remarkable piety, and of unstained 
morals. He has written and edited several invaluable works 
upon the secrets of the philosophers, some of which are in 
our possession ; among others : Introitus apertus ad occlusum 
Regis Palatium; Lumen de Lumine; Magia Adamica; Anima 
Magica Ahscondita^ and other learned books ; advancing very 
peculiar theories concerning the seen and the unseen. These 
books were disbelieved at the time, and remain discre- 
dited, principally because they treat of eccentric and seem- 
ingly impossible things. It is, however, ceiiiain that we 
go but a very little way out of the usual track before we 
encounter puzzling matters, which may well set us in- 
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vestigating our knowledge, and looking with some sos- 
piciof uA its grounds spite of all the pompons claims 
of modem philosophers, who are continually, on account 
of their conceitedness, making sad mistakes. 

" Progress and enlightenment are prerogatives to which 
no generation in particular can lay a special claim," says a 
modem writer, speaking of railways and their invention. 
" Intelligence like that of the Stephensons is bom again 
and again, at lengthened intervals; and it is only these 
giants in wisdom who know how to carry on to perfection 
the knowledge which centuries have been piling up before 
them. But the age in which such men are cast is often un- 
equal to appreciate the genius which seeks to elevate its 
aspiration. Thus it was in 1 820 that Mr. William Brougham 
proposed to consign George Stephenson to Bedlam, for being 
the greatest benefactor of his time. But now that we have 
adopted somewhat fiilly his rejected ideas of steam-locomotion 
and high rates of speed, which were with so much difl&culty 
forced upon us, we complacently call ourselves * enlightened ;' 
and doubtless we are tolerably safe in doing so, considering 
that the Stephensons, and similar scientific visionaries, no 
longer live to contradict us." We might add, that the 
Eosicracians hold their critics in light esteem. 

If such is the disbelief of science of every-day use, what 
chance of credit has the abstruser knowledge, and those 
assertions of power which contradict our most ordinary ideas 
of possibility ? Common sense will answer, none at all. 
And yet all human conclusions and resolutions upon points 
which have been considered beyond the possibility of con- 
tradiction have been sometimes at fault. The most politic 
course is not too vigorously to take our stand upon any 
thing, but simply to say that our knowledge is limited, 
that absolute tmth is alone in the knowledge of God, and 
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that DO more tratb is vonchsafed to man than he knows 
how to use : most of bis nses, even of his little qnantnm of 
trnih, being perrerted. He must await other states for 
greater light, and to become a higher creature — ahoald that 
be bis happy destiny. As to certainty in this world, there 
is none — ^nor can there be any. Whether there ia any thing 
onteide of man is uncertain. Knme has pointed oat that 
there is no sequence between one and two. Other philoso- 
phers h&Te ingeniously detected that our senses are all one, 
or all none. Man is the picture painted upon external matter, 
and external matter is the indinduality that surveys the 
picture. Jn the world of physics, colours are tones in othn 
Beoses, and tones are colours ; sevenfold in either caae, ag 
the planetary inflnenoeB are septenary — which, in the ideas 
of the BosicmcianB, prodnce both. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

MYTHIC HISTORY OF THE FLBUR-DB-LIS. 

HE maypole is aphalbs. The ribbons depending 
from the discus, or ring, throngh which the may- 
pole pierces, should be of the seven prismatic 
colours — those of the rainbow (or R^ne-beau). According 
to the Onostics and their Remains, Ancient and Modem, a 
work by the Eev. C. W. King, M.A^ published in 1864, 
Horapollo has preserved a talismau, or Gnostic gem, in 
yellow jasper, which presents the engraved figure of a 
" Cynocephalus, crowned, with MUm erect, adoring the first 
appearance of the new moon." 

The phallic worship prevailed, at one time, all over 
India. It constitutes, as Mr. Sellon asserts, to this day 
one of the chief, if not the leading, dogmas of the Hindoo 
reUgion. Though it has degenerated into gross and sensual 
superstition, it was originally intended as the worship of the 
creative principle in Nature. Innumerable curious par- 
ticulars lie scattered up and down, in all countries of the 
world, relating to this worship, mad as it seems — ^bad as, in 
its grossness, it is. It is only in modem times that sensu- 
ality, and not sublimity, has been actively associated with this 
worship, however. There was a time when the rites connected 
with it were grand and solemn enough. The general diffu- 
sion of these notions regarding the PhaUi and the Imi, and 
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of the sacred mystic suggestions impKed in both, as well as the 
inflections in design of these unlikely, repulsive figures for 
serious worship, prove that there was something very extra- 
ordinary, and quite beyond belief, in the origin of them. The 
religion of the Fhallos (and of its twin emblem) is to be traced 
all over the East. It appears to be the earliest worship prac- 
tised by man. It prevailed not only amongst the Hindoos, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Mexicans, Etruscans, Greeks, and 
Eomans, in ancient times, but it still forms an integral part 
of the worship of India, Thibet, China, Siam, Japan, and 
Africa. We cannot, therefore, afford to ignore this, when 
we discover it to be a religion so widely spread, and reap- 
pearing so unexpectedly, not only in the countries with 
which we are contemporaneously ^quainted, but also in 
those old countries of which we in reality know very little, 
or nothing at all ; for all history reads doubtfully. 

In the Temple-Herrm of Nicolai, there is an account 
of a Gnostic gem, or talisman, which represents a " Cyno- 
cephalus," with a lunar disc on his head, standing in the 
act of adoration, with sceptrum displayed, before a column 
engraved with letters, and supporting a triangle. This latter 
architectural figure is, in fact, an obelisk. The triangle 
symbolises one of the Pillars of Hermes (Hercules). The 
Cynocephalus was sacred to him. The Pillars of Hermes 
have been Judaised into Solomon's "Jachin and Boaz." 
So says Herz, in regard to " Masonic Insignia." We will 
explain something, later in our book, of these interesting 
sexual images, set up for adoration so strangely. 

We now propose to deduce a very original and a very 
elaborate genealogy, or descent, of the famous arms of 
France, the Fleurs-ds-Lis, " iMoif&ra^^ Liases, Luces, " Lu- 
cies," Bees, Scarabs, Scara-bees, or Imperial "Bees" of 
Charlemagne, and of Napoleon the First and Napoleon the 
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Third, from a very extraordinary and (we will, in the ftillest 
assurance, add) the most unexpected point of view. The 
real beginning of these inexpressibly sublime arms (or this 
" badge"), although in itself, and apart from its purpose, it is 
the most refined, but mysteriously grand, in the world, con- 
tradictory as it may seem, is also the most ignoble. It has 
been the t^nix of the antiquaries and of the heralds for 
centuries ! We would rather be excused the mentioning of 
the peculiar item which has thus been held up to the highest 
honour (heraldically) throughout the world. It will be suffi- 
cient to say that mystically, in its theological. Gnostic allusion, 
it is the grandest device that armory ever saw ; and those 
who are qualified to apprehend our hidd«i meaning will 
read correctly and perceive our end by the time that they 
have terminated this strange section of our history of Bosi- 
crucianism — for to it it refers particularly, 

Scarabaei, Lucifera (" Light-bringers"), Luce, Fleur-de- 
Lis, Lily, Lucia, Lucy, Lux, Lu(-f-)x. 

The Luce is the old-fashioned name for the "pike" or 
Jack — a fish fiimous for the profttse generation of a certain 
insect, as some fishermen know ftiU welL This once (in- 
credible as it may seem) formed an object of worship, for 
the sake of the inexpressibly sublime things which it sym- 
bolised. Although so mean in itself, and although so for off, 
this implied the beginning of all sublunary things. 

The bees of Charlemagne, the bees of the Empire in 
France, are " scarabs," or figures of the same affinity as the 
Bourbon " lilies." They deduce from a common ancestor. 
Now, the colour heraldic on which they are always em- 
blazoned is azure, or bine — ^which is the colour of the sea, 
which is salt. In an anagram it may be expressed as " C." 
Following on this allusion, we may say that " Ventre-saint- 
gris I" is a very ancient French barbarous expletive, or oath. 
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Literally (which, in the occult sense, is always obscnrely), 
it is the " Sacred blue (or gray) womb," — which is absurd. 
Now, the reference and the meaning of this we will confi- 
dently commit to the penetration of those among our readers 
who can surmise it ; and also the apparently circuitous 
deductions, which are yet to come, to be made by us. 

Blue is the colour of the " Virgin Maria." Maria^ Mary, 
mare, mavy mara, means the "bitterness," or the "saltness," 
of the sea. Blue is expressive of the Hellenic, Isidian, 
Ionian, Fonian ( Foni-Indian) Watery, Female, and Moon- 
like Principle in the universal theogony. It runs through 
all the mythologies. 

The "Lady-Bird," or "Lady- Cow" (there is no re- 
semblance between a Urd and a cow, it may be remarked 
en passant, except in this strangely occult, almost ridiculous, 
affinity), and the rastic rhyme among the children concern- 
ing it, may be here remembered : 

" Lady-Bird, Lady-Bird, fly away home ! 
Your House is on fire — your children at home !" 

Such may be heard in all parts of England when a lady-bird 
is seen by the children. Myths are inextricably embodied 
— ^like specks and straws and flies in amber — amidst the 
sayings and rhymes of the common people in all countries ; 
and they are there preserved for very many generations, re- 
appearing to recognition after the lapse sometimes of cen- 
turies. Now, how do we explain and re-render the above 
rude couplet? The "Lady-Bird" is the "Virgin Maria," 
Isis, the " Mother and Producer of Nature ;" the " House" 
is the " Ecliptic"— it is figuratively " on fire," or " of fire," 
in the path of the sun ; and the " children at home" are the 
" months" produced in the house of the sun, or the solar 
year, or the "signs of the zodiac" — ^which were originally 
" ten," and not " twelve," each sign answering to one of the 
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letters of the primeval alphabet^ which were in number " ten." 
Thus, re-read, the lines run : 

" Lady-Bird, Lady-Bird" {Columba^ or Dove), " fly away home ! 
Your House is of Fire — ^your Children are TenT 

The name of the flying insect called in England " Lady- 
Bird*' is BSte-ct^Dieu in French, which means "God-creature," 
or " God's creature." The Napoleonic green is the mythic, 
magic green of Venus. The Emerald is the Smaragdus^ or 
Smaragd. The name of the insect Bamabee, Bambee, 
" Burning Fire-Fly," whose house is of fire, whose children 
are ten, is BM Chafer, Rother-Kaefe^^ Sonnm-Kaefer, Unser- 
Frmam KohUin, in German ; it is " Sun-Chafer," " Our Lady's 
Little Cow," Isis, or lo, or C — ow, in English. The children 
Tmm {Tin, or Tien, is fire in some languages) are the earliest 
" Ten Signs" in the Zodiacal Heavens — each " Sign" with its 
Ten Decans, or Decumens, or "Leaders of Hosts." They 
are also astronomically called " Stalls," or " Stables." We 
may here refer to Porphyry, HorapoUo, and Chifflet's Gnostic 
Gems. The Speckled Beetle was flung into hot water to 
avert storms (Pliny, Nat Hist. lib. xxxvii. ch. x.). The 
antiquary Pignorius has a beetle "crowned with the sun 
and encircled with the serpent." Amongst the Gnostic 
illustrations published by Abraham Gorlaeus is that of a 
talisman of the more abstruse Gnostics — an onyx carved 
with a " beetle which threatens to gnaw at a thunderbolt." 
See Notes and Queries : " Bee Mythology." 

The " Lilies" are said not to have appeared in the French 
arms until the time of Philip Augustus. See Montfau^n's 
Monumens de la Monarchie franqaise, Paris, 1729. Also 
Jean -Jacques Chifflet, Anastasis de Ghilderic, 1655. See 
also Notes and Queries, 1856, London, 2d Series, for some 
learned papers on the " Fleur-de-lis." In the early armorial 
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bearings of the Frankish kings, the " lilies" are represented 
as " insects," srnieed (seeded), or spotted, on the blue field. 
These are, in their origin, the acardbm of the Orientals; 
they were dignified by the Egyptians as the emblems of 
the " Enlightened." If the reader examines carefdlly the 
sculpture in the British Museum representing the Mithraic 
Sacrifice of the Bull, with its mystic accompaniments (No. h, 
Grand Central Saloon), he will perceive the scarahceus, or crab, 
playing a pecuUar part in the particulars of the grand rite so 
strangely typified, and also so remotely. The motto placed 
under the "lilies," which are the arms of France, runs as 
follows: "Lilia non laborant, neque nent." This is also 
(as all know) the legend, or motto, accompanying the royal 
order of knighthood denominated that of the " Saint-Esprit," 
in France. We are immediately now recalled to those exceed- 
ingly obscure, but very significant, words of our Saviour, 
which have always seemed very erroneously interpreted, on 
account of their obvious contradictions : " Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin."* 
Now, in regard to this part of the text, what does the judi- 
cious speculator think of the following Rosicrucian gloss, or 
explanation ? Lilia non laborant (like bees) ; neqite nmt, 
" neither do they spin" (like spiders). Now of the " lisses," 
as we shall elect to call them. They toil not like "bees" 
{acarabcei) ; neither do they spin like " spiders" (arachnidce). 
To be wise is to be enlightened. Lux is the Logos by 
whom all things were made; and the Logos is Easit — 

• The full quotation is the following : " Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin : and yet 
I say unto you, That even Solomon" (here steps in some of the lore 
of the Masonic order) " in all his glory was not arrayed" (or exalted^ or 
dignified^ as it is more correctly rendered >out of the original) "like one 
of these" (St. Matt. vi. 28). 
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R.B.t : p.a',T=6oo ; and Lux makes Lucis; then LX, (^"szSCC. 
Again, L=5o, T v=6, ^ 5=300, ^ f=io, tt^ 5=300=666. 

The Fleur-de-lis is the Lotus (water-rose), the flower 
sacred to the LuXy or the Sul, or the Sun. The "Auri- 
flamme" (the flame of fire, or fire of gold) was the earliest 
standard of France. It was afterwards called Oriflamme. 
It was the sacred flag of France, and its colour was red — 
the heraldic, or " Rosicrucian," red, signifying gold. The 
three "Lotuses," or "Lisses," were the coat of arms — 
emblems of the Trimurti, the three persons of the triple 
generative power, or of the Sun, or "Lux." TuW^ *&, 
"Shilo," is probably Ttt^, 5*7=360, or x=6oo, ^=50=10, 
^:^6=z666. This is Silo, or Selo. " I have no doubt it was 
the invocation in the Psalms called *Selah,' n^tt^(D)-'* 
Thus asserts the learned and judicious Godfrey Higgins. 

" The Holie Church of Rome herself doth compare the 
incomprehensible generation of the Sonne of God from 
His Father, together with His birth out of the pure and 
undefiled Virgine Marie, unto the Bees, — ^which were in 
verie deede a great blasphemie, if the bees were not of so 
great valour and virtue" (value and dignity). — "Beehive 
of the Romish Church :" Hone's Ancient Mysteries Described^ 
p. 283. 

In the second edition of Nnm)eh mid its Palaces^ by 
Bonomi (London, Ingram, 1853), p. 138, the head-dress of 
the divinity Ilus is an egg-shaped cap, terminating at the 
top in 9i, fleur-de-lis ; at p. 149, the Dagon of Scripture hafi 
the same; at p. 201, fig. 98, the same ornament appears; 
at p. 202, fig. 99, a bearded figure has the ^^ usual fl£ur-de- 
lisP In the same page, the tiaras of two bearded figures 
are surmounted with fleurs-de-lis. At p. 332, fig. 2x1, 
the Assyrian helmet is surmounted with ^ fleur-de-lis ; at 
P« 334> fig- 217, the head-dress of the figure in the Assyrian 
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standard has a fleur-de-lis ; at p. 340, fig. 245, the bronze 
resembles a fleur-de-lis; at p. 350, fig. 254, an Egyptian 
example of the god Nilns, as on the thrones of Pharaoh- 
Necho, exhibits the flmcr-de-lis, 

Vertj or green, and azure, or blue, are the colonrs on 
which respectively the golden " bees," or the silver " lisses," 
are emblazoned. The Egyptian Scarahcei are frequently 
cut in stone, generally in green -coloured basalt, or verd- 
antique. Some have hieroglyphics on them, which are more 
rare ; others are quite plain. In the tombs of Thebes, Belzoni 
found scardbcRi with human heads. There is hardly any sym- 
bolical figure which recurs so often in Egyptian sculpture or 
painting as the scaralceus, or beetle, and perhaps scarcely 
any one which it is so difficult to explain. He is often 
represented with a ball between his fore-legs, which some 
take for a symbol of the world, or the sun. He may be 
an emblem of fertility. The "crab" on the Denderah 
Zodiac is by some supposed to be a "beetle" {Egyptian 
Antiquities), It is for some of the preceding reasons that 
one of the mystic names of Lucifer, or the Devil, is the 
"Lord of Flies," for which strange appellation all anti- 
quaries, and other learned decipherers, have found it im- 
possible to account. 

Of the figure of the Fleur-de-Luce, Fleur-de-Lis, or 
Flower-de-Zw(;e {Lus, Luz, Loose), the following may be 
remarked. On its sublime, abstract side, it is the symbol of 
the mighty self-producing, self-begetting Generative Power 
deified in many myths. We may make a question, in the 
lower sense, in this regard, of the word " loose," namely, 
wanton, and the word "lech," or "leche," and "lecher," 
&c. Consider also, in the solemn and terrible sense, the 
name Crom-Lech, or " crown," or " arched hand," or " gate," 
of death. The Druidical stones were generally called arom- 
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Ucha when placed in groups of two,* with a coping or capstone 
over, eimilarly to the form of the Greek letter pi (n, tt), 
which was imitated from that temple of stones which we 
call a cromlech. 

Cromlechs were the altars of the Druids, and were so 
called from a Hebrew word signifying "to bow." There 
is a Druidic temple at Toulouse, in France, exhibiting many 
of these curious Druidical stones. There is a large, flat 
stone, ten feet long, six feet wide, one foot thick, at St. 
David's, Pembrokeshire. It is called in Cymric ^^Lech 
Lagar, the speaking stone." We may speculate upon the 
word " Lich, Lych, Lech" in this connection, and the terms 
" Lich-gate," or " L^ch-gate," as also the name of " Lichfield." 
There is a porch or gateway, mostly at the entrance of old- 
fashioned churchyards, which is called the " Lyke-Porch," or 
" Litch-Porch." Zt^, or LuTc, is a word in the Danish signify- 
ing the same as Lyh in the Dutch, and Leiche in the German. 
Thus comes the word " Lich-gate." Lich in the Anglo-Saxon 
means a " dead body." See Notes and Queries^ vol. ii. p. 4. 
The " Lych-gates" were as a sort of triumphal arches {Pro- 
pylcea) placed before the church, as the outwork called the 
"Propylseum" was advanced before the Egyptian and the 
Grecian temples. They are found, in the form of separate 
arches, before the gates even of Chinese cities, and they are 
there generally called " triumphal arches." 

Propylcea is a name of Hecate, Dis, Chronos, or the n, to 
which sinister deity the Preppy /loBwm (as also, properly, the Lych- 
gate) is dedicated. Hence its ominous import, PrOy or " be- 
fore," the ^^Lceum'^ Every Egyptian temple has its Propylon. 
The Pyramid also in Nubia has one. We refer to the ground- 

* The whole forming a " capital," " chapter," " chapitre," " chapel," 
"cancel," or "chancel," — ^hence our word, and the sublime judicial 
office of " Chancellor," and " Chancery." 
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plans of the Temples of Denderah, Upper Egypt ; the Temple 
of Luxor, Thebes ; the Temple of Edfou, Upper Egypt ; the 
Temple of Camac (or Kamak), Thebes. 

Colonel (afterwards General) Vallancey, in the fourth 
volume, p. 80, of his General Works, cited in the Celtic 
Druids, p. 223 (a valuable book by Godfrey Higgins), says: 
"In Cornwall they call it" {i.e, the rocking- stone) "the 
Logan-Stone. Borlase, in his History of Cornish Antiquities, 
declares that he does not understand the meaning of this 
term Logan, as applied \o the Druidical stones. Had Dr. 
Borlase been acquainted with the Irish MSS.," significantly 
adds Colonel Vallancey, "he would have found that the 
Druidical oracular stone called Loghan, which yet retains its 
name in Cornwall, is the Irish Logh-oun, or stone into which 
the Druids pretended that the Logh, or divine essence, de- 
scended when they consulted it as an oracle." 

Sanchoniathon, the Phoenician, says that Ouranus con- 
trived,, in Boetulia, "stones that moved as having life." 
Stukeley's Abury, p. 97, may be here referred to for ftirther 
proofe of the mystic origin of these stones, and also the 
Celtic Druids of Godfrey Higgins, in contradiction to those 
who would infer that these "poised stones" simply mark 
turial-'plcms. 

The Basilidans were called by the orthodox Docetob, or 
Illusionists. The Deity of the Gnostics was called "Abraxas" 
in Latin, and " Abrasax" in Greek. Their last state, or con- 
dition for rescued sensitive entities, as they termed souls, was 
the " Pleroma," or " Fulness of Light." This agrees precisely 
with the doctrines of the Buddhists, or Bhuddists. The re- 
gulating, presiding genius was the Panihms. The Pytha- 
gorean record quoted by Porphyry {Vit, Pylhag,) states that 
the "numerals of Pythagoras were hieroglyphical symbols by 
means whereof he explained ideas concerning the nature of 
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things." That these symbols were ten in number, the ten 
original signs of the zodiac^ and ths ten letters of the primeval 
alphabet, appears from Aristotle {Met. vii. 7). " Some phi- 
losophers hold/' he says, " that ideas and numbers are of the 
same nature, and amount to ten in all." See The Chwstics 
and (hew Remains, p. 229. 

But to return to the arms of France, which are the 
" Fleurs-de-Lis," and to the small representative creature 
(sublime enough, as the farthest-off symbol which they are 
imagined in their greatness to indicate). A Bible presented 
to Charles the Second, a.d. 869, has a miniature of thia 
monarch and his court. His throne is terminated with 
three flowers of the form of " fleurs-de-lis sans pied." On his 
head is a crown " i&raiiki k fleurons d'cn*, relerez et recourbez 
d'one mani^re singuli^re." Another miniature in the Book 
of Prayers shows him on a throne surmounted by a sort of 
" fleur-de-lis sans pied." His crown is of " fleurs comme de 
lis," and the robe is fastened with a rose, "d'oti sortent trois 
pistils en forme de fleurs-de-lis." His sceptre t^minates in a 
fleur-de-lis. — Notes and Queries, 

Sylyanus Morgan, an old-fashioned herald abounding in 
suggestive disclosures, has the following : " Sir William Wise 
having lent to the king, Henry VIII., his signet to seal a 
letter, who having powdered" {semeed, or spotted) " eremites" 
(they were emmets — ants) " engray'd in the scale, the king 
paused and lookit thereat, considering." We may here query 
whether the field of the coat of arms of Sir WiUiam Wise 
was not " ermine ;" for several of the families of Wise bear 
this fiir, and it is not unlikely that he did so also. 

" * Why, how now, Wise !' quoth the king. * What ! — 
hast thou lice here T * An, if it like your majestic,' quoth 
Sir William, * a louse is a rich coat ; for by giving the louse 
I part arms with the French king, in that he giveth the 
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flour-de-Uce,' Whereat the king heartily laugh'd, to hear 
how prettily so byting a taunt (namely, proceeding ih)m a 
prince) was so suddenly turned to so pleasaunte a conceit." — 
Stanihurst's History of Ireland^ in Holinshed's Chron, Nares 
thinks that Shakspeare, who is known to have been a reader 
of Holinshed, took his conceit of the " white lowses which do 
become an old coat well," in the Merry Wives of Windsor^ 
from this anecdote. See Heraldic Anmnalies, vol. ist, p. 204 ; 
also, Lower's Curiosities of Heraldry, p. 82 (1845). It may 
here be mentioned, that the mark signifying the royal property 
(as it is used in France), similarly to the token, or symbol, or 
"brand," denoting the royal domain, the property, or the 
sign upon royal chattels (the "broad arrow"), as used in 
England, is the " Lis," or the " Fleur-de-Lis." The mark 
by which criminals are " branded" in France is called the 
" Lis— Fleur-de-Lis." 

The English " broad arrow," the mark or sign of the 
royal property, is variously depicted, similarly to the follow- 
ing marks : 

Fig. X. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

These are the Three Nails of the Passion. In figs, i 
and 2 they are unmistakably so, with the points down- 
wards. Figs. 3 and 4 have the significant horizonal mark 
which, in the first centuries of Christianity, stood for the 
Second (with feminine meanings) Person of the Trinity ; 
but the points of the spikes {spimy or thorns) are gathered 
upwards in the centre. In fig. 5 there are still the three nails ; 
but a suggestive similarity to be remarked in this figure 
is a disposition resembling the crv/x-ansata — an incessant 
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Bymbol, always reappearing in Egyptian sculptures and 
hieroglyphics. There is also a likeness to the mysterious 
letter " Tau^ The whole first chapter of Genesis is said to 
be contained in this latter emblem. 

Three bent spikes, or nails, are unmistakably the same 
symbol that Belus often holds in his extended hand on 
the Babylonian cylinders, afterwards discovered by the 

Jewish cabalists in the points of the letter 
"/S^tn," and by the mediaeval mystics in the 
" Three Nails of the Cross."— 7%^ Gnostics 
and their Remains, Ancient and Medicevaly 
p. 208. 

This figure, which is clearly a nail, has 
also characteristics, which will be remarked 
in its upper portion, which suggest a like- 
ness to the obelisk, pin, spike, upright, or 
"■^^ phaUus. 

The Hebrew letter "/S^m," or "/Skti," counts for 300 in 
the Hebraic numeration. Each spica, or spike, 
may be taken to signify 100, or ten tens. We 
have strong hints here of the origin of the decimal 
system, which reigns through the universal laws 
The letter of computatiou as a substratum, basis, or prin- 
ciple. This powerful symbol, also, is ftill of 
secret important meanings. It will be remarked as the 
symbol or figure assigned in the formal zodiacs of all 
countries, whether original zodiacs, or whether produced in 
figure^mitations by tradition. The marks or symbols of the 
zodiacal signs, " Virgo-Scorpio," are closely similar to each 
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other, with certain differences, which we recommend to the 
judicious consideration of close and experienced observers. 

Fig. 8. 





The Templar Banner : the famous " Beaus^nt.*' 



Fig. 9. 



^^\ HHflti ^^^ 




or rather the 
New Moon, as 
thus : ]) 



Fig. 8 is the symbol, or hook, of Saturn, the colour of whom, 
in the heraldic configuration, is 8db., sable, or black, divided, 
party per pale, with the opening light of the first crescent 
moon of the post-diluvian world. Fig. 9 is the same grandly- 
mystic banner, denominated Beaus^ant (" Beau-S^ant"), re- 
vealing a whole occult theosophy to the initiate, which the 
leaders of the Templars undoubtedly were. The difference 
between these two figures, fig. 8 and fig. 9, is, that the " fly" 
of the ensign marked fig. 9 is bifurcated (or cloven) in the 
"lighted" part. 

We subjoin the representation of the wondrous banner of 
the " Poor Soldiers of the Temple," as depicted abundantly on 
the spandrels of the arches of the Temple Church, London. 
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Fig. XI. 
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Von Hammer's Mystery of Baphomet ReveaUd contains 
much suggestive matter relative to these mysterious Templars. 
The Parisian " Templiers^' assert that there is a connection 
between the recent Niskhi letter and the " Cufic" characters, 
and that the origin of the secrets of the order of the Temple 
is contemporary with the prevalence of the latter alphabet. 
We here refer to the work entitled, Mysierium Baphometis 
Revelatum ; seu, Fratres Militm Tenipli, qua CrnosUd et quidem 
Ophianiy apostasies, idohlatrice, et quidem impwritaUs c<mvicti 
per ipsa eorum monumental published in the Mines de V Orient , 
vol. vi. This treatise is illustrated with numerous admirably 
executed copperplates of magical statuettes, architectural 
ornaments, mystical inscriptions, vases, and coins. Amidst 
these there is a bearded, j^i female, figure, " Mete" [magna^ 
or maxima), whom Von Hammer, following Theodosius and 
others, makes the same as the " Sophia" of the Ophites. 
Some particulars referring to these subjects are contained 
in The Gnostics and their Remains, Ancient oiid Mediaeval; 
although there is an evident total ignorance on the part 
of the author, throughout his book, as to the purpose and 
meaning of the whole of these remote and mysterious sub- 
jects : to which he is, however, constantly referring, without 
the merit of even feeling his way correctly. It is well 
known that the preservation of Gnostic symbols by Free- 
masons was, and remains so to this day, exceedingly sedulous. 

We will terminate this part of our long dissertation, 
which commenced with the explanation of the descent, 
or the genealogy, or the generation, of the famous "fleurs- 
de-lis" of France, — the noblest and sublimest symbol, in its 
occult or mysterious meaning, which the " monarch sun" ever 
saw displayed to it, inexpressibly mean as the " Lis" seems : 
we will finish, we say, thus far, by commenting in a very 
original and unexpected, but strictly corroborative, manner 
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upon some words of Shakspeare which have hitherto been 
passed wholly without remark or explanation. 

We may premise by recalling that the hice is a pike (jnc), 
or Jack: Jac, lacc {B and / are complementary in this 
mythic sense), Bacc, Bacche, Bacchus. Shakspeare's well- 
known lampoon, or satirical ballad, upon the name of "Lucy" 
may be cited as illustrative proof on this side of the subject : 

" Lucy is lowsie, as sorne volke miscckUe it.*' 

The zodiacal sign for February is the " fishes." Now, the 
observances of St. Valentine's Day, which point to courtship 
and to sexual love, or to loving invitation, bear direct re- 
ference to the " fishes," in a certain seoBe. The arms of the 
Lucys — as they are at present to be seen, and where we 
latdjflsirthem, beautifiilly restored upon the great entrance- 
gates of Charlecote Hall, or Place, near Stratford- super- Avon 
— are " three luces or pikes, hauriant, argents 

" The dozen white luces" are observed upon with family 
pride by Shallow (Lucy), in the Merry Wives of Windsor : 

" Shallow. It is an old coat. 

" Evans. The dozen white louses do .become an old coat 
well." The significant part of the passage follows to this 
effect, though deeply hidden in the sly art of our knowing, 
but reticent, Shakspeare: "It agrees well passant" (we 
would here read passim, "every where," which makes clear 
sense). "It is a familiar beast to Man, and signifies — 
love" (the generative act). — M^ry Wives of Windsor, act i. 
sc. I. 

We commend the above history of the " Fleur-de-Lis" to 
the thoughtful attention of our readers. 




Sign of the Planet Venus. 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 



SACRED FIRE. 




HE appearance of God to mortals seems always to 
have been in brightness and gi*eat glory, whether 
He was angry and in displeasure, or benign and 
kind. These appearances are often mentioned in Scripture. 
When God appeared on Mount Sinai, it is said, " The Lord 
descended upon it in Fire" (Exodus xix. 1 8). And when 
Moses repeats the history of this to the children of Israel, 
he says, " The Lord spake unto you out of the midst of the 
Fire" (Deuteronomy iv. 12). So it was when the Angel of 
the Lord appeared to Moses in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of the bush : " The bush burned with Fire, and the 
bush was not consumed" (Exodus iii. 3). The appearances 
of the Angel of God's presence, or that Divine Person who 
represented God, were always in brightness ; or, in other 
words, the Shechinah was always surrounded with glory. 
This seems to have given occasion to those of old to 
imagine fire to be what God dwelt in. 

"Ipse" (Darius) "solem Mithren, sacrumque et aetemum 
invocans Ignem, ut illis dignam vetere gloria majoremque 
monumentis fortitudinem inspirarent." — Q. CurtiuSy 1. iv. 
c. 13. 

Whether it was that any fire proceeded from God, and 
burnt up the oblation in the first sacrifices, as some ingenious 
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men have conjectured, we know not. It is certain that in 
after ages this was the case. We are sure that a fire from 
the Lord consumed upon the altar the burnt offering of 
Aaron (Leviticus ix. 24) ; and so it did the sacrifice of 
Gideon, " both the flesh and the unleavened cakes" (Judges 
vi. 21). When David "built an altar unto the liord, and 
offered burnt offerings and peace-offerings, and called upon 
the Lord, He answered him from heaven by Fire, upon the 
altar of burnt offerings" (i Chronicles xxi. 26). The same 
thing happened at the dedication of Solomon's temple: 
"The Fire came down from heaven, and consumed the 
burnt offering and the sacrifices, and the glory of the Lord 
filled the house" (2 Chronicles vii. i). And much about a 
hundred years afterwards, when Elijah made that extra- 
ordinary sacrifice in proof that Baal was no god, " The Fire 
of the Lord fell and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and the 
wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water 
that Was in the trench" (i Kings xviii. 38). And if we go 
back long before the times of Moses^ as early as Abraham's 
days, we meet with an instance of the same sort : " It came 
to pass that when the sun went down, and it was dark, be- 
hold a smoking furnace and a burning lamp, that passed 
between these pieces" (Genesis xv. 17). 

The first appearances of God, then, being in glory — or, 
which is the same thing, in light or fire — and He showing 
His' acceptance of sacrifices in so many instances by con- 
suming them with fire, hence it was that the Eastern people, 
and particularly the Persians, fell into the worship of fire 
itself, or rather ^hey conceived fire to be the symbol of 
God's presence, and they worshiped God in, or by, fire. 
From the Assyrians, or Chaldaeans, or Persians, this worship 
was propagated southward among the Egyptians, and west- 
ward among the Greeks ; and by them it was brought into 
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Italy. The Greeks were wont to meet together to worship 
in their Prytaneia, and there they consulted for the public 
good; and there was a constant fire kept upon the altar, 
which was dignified by the name of Vesta by some. The 
fire itself was properly Vesta ; and so Ovid: 

" Nee te aliud Vestam, quam vivam intelligere flammara." 

The Prytaneia were the afrta of the temples, wherein a 
fire was kept that was never suffered to go out. On the 
diaage in architectural forms fix)m the pyramidal (or the 
horizontal) to the obeliscar (or the upright, or vertical), 
the flames were transferred from the altars, or cubes, to the 
summits of the typical nprightfi, or towers ; or to the tops 
of the candles, such as we see tliem tised now in Catholic 
worship, and which are called "tapers," from their ti^raag 
or pjrramidal form, and which are supposed always to indi- 
cate the divine presence or influence. This, through the 
symbolism that there is in the living light, which is the 
last exalted show of fluent or of inflamed brilliant matter, 
passing ofl^ into the unknown and unseen world of celestial 
light (or occult fire), to which all the forms of things tend, 
and in which even idea itself passes from recognition as 
meaning, and evolves — spiring up, as all flame does, to 
escape and to wing away. 

Vesta, or liie fire, was worshiped in circular temples, which 
were the images, or the miniatures, of the ** temple" of 
the world, with its dome, or cope, of stars. It was in the 
atria of the temples, and in the presence of and before the 
above-mentioned lights, that the forms of ceremonial worship 
were always observed. It is certain that Vesta was wor- 
shiped at Troy ; and .tineas brought her into Italy : 

" manibus vittas, Vestamque poteritera, 
JEternumque adytis effert penetralibus Ignem." 

uEneidf ii. 296. 
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Nuina settled an order of Virgin Priestesses, whose business 
and care it was constantly to maintain the \ifitf fire. And 
long before Noma's days, we find it not only cagtonany, but 
honourable, among the Albans to appoint the be8t4>om 
virgins to be priestesses of Vesta, and to keep up the con- 
stant, unextinguished fire. 

When Virgil speaks {JSmid^ iv. 200) of larbas, in Africa, 
as building a hundred temples and a hundred altars, he says : 

" vigilemque sacra verat Igiiem^ 
Excubias Divum aetenias,'* — 

that he had " consecrated a fire that never went out." And 
he calls these temples and these lights, or this fire, the 
"perpetual watches," or " watdi-lights," or proof of the 
presence, of the gods. By which expressions he means, 
that places and things were constantly protected and so- 
lemnised where such lights burned, and that the celestials, 
or angel-defenders, " camped," as it were, and were sure to 
be met with thickly, where these flames upon the altars, and 
these torches or lights about the temples, were st^udiously 
and incessantly maintained. 

Thus the custom seems to have been general from the 
earliest antiquity to maintain a constant fire, as conceiving 
the Gods present there. And this was not only the opinion 
of the inhabitants in Judaga, but it extended all over Persia, 
Greece, Italy, Egypt, and most other nations of the world. 

Porphyry imagined that the reason why the most ancient 
mortals kept up a constant, ever-burning fire in honour of 
the immortal Gods was because Fire was most like the 
Gods. He says that the ancients kept an unextinguished 
fire in their t-emples to the Gods because it was most like 
them. Fire was not like the Gods, but it was what they 
appeared in to mortals. And so the true God always ap- 
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peared in brightness and glory ; yet no one would say that 
brightness was most like the tme God, but was most like 
the Shechinahy in which God appeai'ed. And hence the 
custom arose of keeping up an unextinguished fire in the 
ancient temples. 

Vesta is properly an Oriental word, derived from, the 
Hebrew tt^it, As — " Fire." Thence the word Astarte, in the 
Phoenician dialect. The signification of the term is the 
same as the trvp axrP^^ovy the ujnis (Btemus^ the perpetual 
fire itself. They that worshiped either Vesta or Vulcan, 
or the master-power of nature which is known under those 
names, were properly Fire-worshipers. 

God, then, being wont to appear in Fire, and being con- 
ceived to dwell in Fire, the notion spread universally, and 
was universally admitted. First, then, it was not at all out 
of the way to think of engaging in friendship with God by 
the same means as they contracted friendship with one 
another. And since they to whom God appeared saw Him 
appear in Fire, and they acquainted others with such His 
appearances. He was conceived to dwell in Fire. By degrees, 
therefore, the world came to be over -curious in the fire 
that was constantly to be kept up, and in things to be 
sacrificed; and they proceeded from one step to another, 
till at length they filled up the measure of their aberra- 
tions, which were in reality instigated by their zeal, and 
by their intense desire to mitigate the displeasure of their 
divinities — for religion was much more intense as a feeling 
in early days — ^by passing into dreadful ceremonies in re- 
gard to this fire, which they reverenced as the last possible 
physical form of divinity, not only in its grandeur and power, 
but also in its purity. It arose from this view that human 
sacrifices came to be offered to the deities in many parts of 
the world, particularly in Phoenicia^ and in the colonies 
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derived from thence into Africa and other places. In the 
intensity of their minds, children were sacrificed by their 
parents, as being the best and dearest oblations that could be 
made,'and the strongest arguments that nothing ought to be 
withheld from God. This was expiation for that sad result^ 
the consequence of the original curse, issuing from the fatal 
curiosity concerning the bitter fruit of that forbidden " Tree," 

" whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden," 

according to Milton. That sense of shame in all its forms 
lesser and larger, and with all the references inseparably 
allied to propagation in all its multitudinous cunning (so 
to speak), wherever the condemned material tissues reach, 
puzzled the thoughtful ancients. This they considered the 
convicted " Adversary," or Lucifer, " Lord of Light" — that 
is, material light — " Eldest Son of the Morning." Morning, 
indeed ! dawning with its beams from behind that forbidden 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. What is this 
shame, urged the philosophers, this reddening, however 
good and beautiful, and especially the ornament of the 
young and of children, who are newest fix)m the real, 
glowing countenance of Deity, with the bloom of the first 
angelic world scarcely yet fading from off their cherub faces, 
gradually darkening and hardening in the degradation and 

most glorious amidst the forms of flesh ? What is this shame, 
which is the characteristic singly of human creatures ? All 
other creatures are sinless in this respect, and know not 
the feeling of that — correctly looked at — strange thing 
which men call *^ shame," something which it is not right 
that the sun even should see, and therefore stirring the 
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blood, and reddening the Sem^g, and confddng the speedb, 
and causing man to hang down his head, and to hide him- 
self, as if guilty of something : even as our guilty first 
parents, haying lost the unconsciousness of their child-like, 
innocent first state — ^that of sinless virginity — hid them- 
selves in the umbrage of Paradise, all at once convicted to 
the certainty that they must hide, because they were exposed 
in the face of that original intention regarding them having 
been broken. 

" Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven." 

That is, the innocent children should come up for salva- 
tion, who, though suffering under the mortal liability incurred 
by all flesh in that first sin (and incident in the first fell, which 
has empoisoned all nature), are yet free by the nature of that 
ungrown possibiKty, and from their immature state. They 
know not the shame of the condition adult, and therefore 
they bear not the badge of men. 

To recur for a moment to the theory of human sacrifices 
which once largely prevailed. Interwoven inseparably with 
the forms of architecture from the earliest times, proofs of 
which we see constantly in classical buildings particularly, 
and in the Italian modifications displayed in the cities of 
Europe, was the habit of exposing as talismans the mem- 
bers (and particularly the heads) of human sacrifices. This 
is observable in the innumerable masks (or heads full- 
faced) placed on the keystones of arches or portals. They 
are either deified mortals or demi-gods. Sometimes, but 
very rarely (because it is a ^\m^\/Qr palladium)^ the head of 
Medusa is seen. Exposure of the heads of criminals on 
town-gates, over bridges, or over arches, follows the same 
idea, as ranging in the list of protecting, protesting, or ap- 
pealing Palladia^ which are supposed to possess the same 
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objurgating or propitiating power as the wild, winged crea- 
tures — cluldren of the air — affixed in penitential, magic 
brand or exposure on the doors of bams, or on the outside of 
rustic buildings. All this is ceremonial sacrifice, addressed to 
the harmful gods, and meant occultly for the eyes of the ob- 
servant, but invisible, wandering angels, who move through 
the world — threading unseen the ways of men, and unwitted 
of by them, and most abundant and most active there where 
the mother of all of them is in the ascendant with her in- 
flu^ices ; or when Night is abroad, throned in her cope of 
stars— letters, from their first judiciary arrangement in the 
heavens, spelling out continually new astrological combina- 
tions. For Astrology was the mother, as she was the pre- 
cursor, of Astronomy, and was once a power ; into whatever 
mean roads the exercise of the art of her servants has strayed 
now, in unworthy and indign divination, and in the base 
proffer of supposed Gypsy arts. 

The pyramidal or triangular form which Fire assumes in 
its ascent to heaven is in the monolithic typology used to 
signify the great generative power. We have only to look 
at Stonehenge, Ellora, the Babel-towers of Central America, 
the gigantic ruins scattered all over Tartary and India, to 
see how gloriously they symbolised the majesty of the 
Supreme. To these uprights, obelisks, or lithoiy of the old 
world, including the Bethel, or Jacob's Pillar, or Pillow, 
raised in the Plain of "Luz," we will add, as the com- 
memorative or reminding shape of the fire, the Pyramids of 
Egypt, the Millenarius, Gnomon, Mete-Stone, or Mark, 
called "London Stone," all Crosses raised at the junction 
of four roads, all Market-Crosses, the Bound Towers of 
Ireland, and, in all the changeful aspects of their genealogy^ 
all spires and towers, in their grand hieroglyphic pro- 
clamation, all over the world. 
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(t) Aries, (b) Taurus, (n) Gemini, (25) Cancer, (fl,) 
Leo, (ii|i) Virgo, are the six first " Signs;" and they collectively 
(in their annual succession) form the " Macrocosmos" of the 
Cabalists. Then succeeds the " turning-point," " balances," 
or " nave" {navel), of the astronomical wheel, represented by 
the sign "Libra" {t£t\ which, be it remembered, was added 
by the imaginative (and therefore, practically, inventive) 
Greeks. The foregoing, up to " Libra," represent the " as- 
cending signs," or six of the spokes, so to speak, of the 
annual zodiacal wheel, circling to the zenith or vertex. The 
last six " Signs" of the zodiac are called " descending signs," 
and they are the sinister, autumnal, or changing, in reverse, 
monthly spaces, each of thirty degrees, and again comprising 
six ra^w of this celestial wheel, or this " Ezekiel's Wheel." The 
turning-point is "Virgo-Scorpio," which, until sej)aratedin the 
mythical interruption from without at the " junction-point," 
between ascent and descent, were the same "single sign." 
The latter half (or left wing of this grand zodiacal "army," 
or " host of heaven," drawn up in battle array, and headed — 
as, by a figure, we shall choose to say — by the " Archangel 
Michael," or the Sun, at the centre, or in the " champion," 
or " conquering, point") is called by the Cabalists — and there- 
fore by the Rosicrucians — the abstract " Microcosmos," — in 
which "Microcosm," or "Little World," in opposition to 
the " Macrocosm," or " Great World," is to be found " Man," 
as produced in it from the operations from above, and to be 
saved in the " Great Sacrifice" (Crucifixion- Act), the pheno- 
mena of the being (Man), taking place " in the mythic return 
of the world." All this is incomprehensible, except in the 
strange mysticism of the Gnostics and the Cabalists ; and the 
whole theory requires a key of explanation to render it 
intelligible : which key is only darkly referred to as possible, 
but reftised absolutely, by these extraordinary men, as not 
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permisgible to be disclosed. As they, however, were very 
fond of diagrams and mystic figures, of which they left 
many in those rarities (mostly ill-executed, but each wonder- 
fnlly suggestive) called " Gnostic gems," we will supply a 
seeming elucidation of this their astrological assumption 
of "what was earliest;" for which see the succeeding 
figure. 

(i&) Libra (the Balances) leads again off as the "hinge- 
point," introducing the six winter signs, which are : (i&) Libra 
again, (in) Scorpio, (/) Sagittarius, (yf) Capricomus, 
(xr) Aquarius, and (K) Pisces. 

Fig. «a. (A.) "Eiekiel's Wheel." 



I. 2.. 3. 4. S. 



Tsar's 



Macrocosmos 
(ascending). ^ 




tc\£;y^3e 



8.C). 10 II. I2i 

Microcosmos (descending). 



Turning-point — Libra. (The sign "Libra" was added 
by the Greeks.) 

The first six signs, or ascending signs, are re- 
presented by the celestial perpendicular, or descend- 
ing ray, as thus : f»s- »3- 

The last six signs, or descending signs, are repre- 
sented by the terrestrial ground-line, or horizontal, , 1 
or "equatorial" (symbol, or sigma)^ as thus : ^»«- ^^ 

The union of these (at the intersection of these rays) at 
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the junction-point, or middle point, forms the "Cross," aa 

thus : 

Figgis. (B.) "Cross." 



(C) 



Fig. 17. 





Fig. 16. 



Fig. 18. 



Fig. 19. 



In figure C, the union of fig. 16 and fig. 17 forms the 
cross. Fig. 18 is the mundane circle. Fig. 19 is the astro- 
nomical cross upon the mundane circle. The union of 
fig. 18, fig. 17, and fig. 16, in this respective order, gives the 
crux-ansata, so continual in all the Bgypti^ sculptures, 
which mark or sign is also the symbol of the Planet Venus, 
as below. 





Fig. 30. The Cnix-Ansata. 



Fig. ax. Mark of the Planet Venus. 



Their origin is thus traced clearly to the same original 
meanings, which reappear under all sorts of disguises, 
and are varied in innumerable ingenious ways, in all the 
mythologies— incessantly disclosing, and inviting, and bb 
continually evading, discovery. This abstruse mark par- 
ticularly abounds in the Egyptian temples, where every 
object and every figure presents it. Its real meaning is, 
however, intended to be buried in profound darkness. 




From the Breast of a Mummy. (Museum, Lond- Univ.) 




CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

FIRE-THEOSOPHY OF THE PERSIANS. 

|HE Fire-Philosophers, or Philosqphi per ignemy were 
a fenatieal sect of philosophers, who appeared to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century. They made 
a figure in almost all the oomitries of Europe. They declared 
tiiat the intimate essences of natural things were only to be 
known by the trying efforts of fire, directed in a chemical pro- 
oess. The Theosophists also insisted that human reason was 
a dangerous and deceitfiil guide ; that no real progress could 
be made in knowledge or in religion by it ; and that to all 
vital— that is, supernatural— purpose it was a vain thing. 
They taught that divine and supernatural illumination was 
the only means of arriving at truth. Their name of Para- 

and chemist, who was the chief ornament of this extra- 
ordinary sect. In England, Robert Flood, or Fludd, was 
their great advocate and exponent. Rivier, who wrote in 
France; Severinus, an author of Denmark; Kunrath, an 
eminent physician of Dresden ; and Daniel Hoffinann, pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University of Helmstadt, — ^have also 
treated largely on Paracelsus and on his system. 

Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus Paracelsus was bom 
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in 1493, at Einsiedeliiy a funall town of the canton of 
Schwitz, distant some leagnes from Zurich. Having passed 
a troubled, migratory, and changeful life, this great chemist^ 
and very original thinker, died on the 24th of September 1 541, 
in the Hospital of St. Stephen, in the forty-eighth year of his 
age. His works may be enumerated as follow, i . The Ger- 
man editions: Basil, 1575, in 8vo; lb. i, 1589-90, in 10 
vols. 4to ; and Strasbourg, 1603-18, in 4 vols, folio. 2. The 
Latin editions : Opera cnnniaMedico^hymm-cMrvrgi^^ Franc- 
fort, 1603, in 10 vols. 4to; and Geneva, 1658, in 3 vols, 
folio. 3. The French editions: La Or and Gkkrurgerie de 
Faracelse, Lyons, 1593 and 1603, in 4to; and Montb^liard, 
1608, in 8vo. See Adelung, Histoire de la Folie Humame^ 
tom. vii. ; Biographie Unwerselle^ article '^ Paracelse ;" and 
Sprengel, HisMre PragmaUque de la MSdecme^ tom. iii. 

*'Akin to the school of the ancient Fire-Believers, and 
of the magnetists of a later period," says the learned Dr. 
Ennemoser, in his History of Magic (most ably rendered 
into English by William Howitt), " of the same cast as these 
speculators and searchers into the mysteries of nature, 
drawing from the same well, are the Theosophists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. These practised che- 
mistry, by which they asserted that they could explore the 
profoundest secrets of nature. As they strove, above all 
earthly knowledge, after the divine, and sought the divine 
light and fire, through which all men can acquire the true 
wisdom, they were called the Fire-Philosophers (philosophi 
pfir ignem). The most distinguished of these are Theo- 
phrastus Paracelsus, Adam von Boden, Oswald Croll ; and, 
later, Valentine Weigel, Robert Flood, or Fludd, Jacob 
Bohmen, Peter Poiret, &c.'* Under this head we may also 
refer to the Medico-surgical Essays of Hemmann, published 
at Berlin in 1778 ; and Pfaff's Astrology. 
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As a great general principle, the Theosophists called the 
soul a fire, taken from the eternal ocean of light. 

In regard to the supernatural — using the word in its 
widest sense — it may be said that "all the difficulty in 
admitting the strange things told us lies in the non- 
admission of an internal causal world as absolutely real : it 
is said, in intellectually admitting, because the influence of 
the arts proves that men's feelings always have admitted, 
and do still admit, this reality." 

The Platonic philosophy of vision is, that it is the view 
of objects really existing in interior light, which assume 
form, not according to arbitrary laws, but according to the 
state of mind. This interior light, if we understand Plato, 
unites with exterior light in the eye, and is thus drawn into 
a sensual or imaginative activity; but when the outward 
light is separated, it reposes in its own serene atmosphere. 
It is, then, in this state of interior repose, that the usual 
class of religious, or what are called inspired, visions occur. 
It is the same light of eternity so frequently alluded to in 
books that treat of mysterious subjects ; the light revealed 
to Pimander, Zoroad;er, and all the sages of the East, as 
the emanation of the spiritual sun. Bohmen writes of it 
in his Divine Vision or Gontemplation^ and Molinos in his 
Spkiiudl Gfuide, — ^whose work is the ground of Quietism : 
Quietism being the foundation of the religion of the people 
called Friends or Quakers, as also of the other mystic or 
meditative sects. We enlarge from a very learned, candid,' 
and instructive book upon the Occult Sciences. 

Regard Fire, then, with other eyes than with those soul- 
less, incurious ones, with which thou hast looked upon it as 
the most ordinary thing. Thou hast forgotten what it is—' 
or rather thou hast never known. Chemists are silent 
about it; or, may we not say that it is too lot^d for them ? 
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Therefore shall they speak fearfully of it in whispers* Phi- 
losophers talk of it as anatomists discourse of the Gonstituentsi 
(or the parts) of the human body — as a piece of mechanism, 
wondrous though it be. Such the wheels of the clock, say 
they in their ingenious expounding of the " whys" and the. 
''Wherefores" (and the mechanics and the mathematics) of 
this mysterious thing, with a supernatural soul in it, called 
world. Such is the chain, such are the balances, such the 
larger and the smaller mechanical forces ; such the " Time- 
blood," as it were, that is sent circulating through it ^ such 
is the striking, with an infinity of bells. It is made for 
man, this world, and it is greatly like him — ^that is, nhean^ 
they would add. And they do think it, if they dare add 
their thinkings. But is this all ? Is this tbe sum of that 
casketed lamp of the human body? — thine own body, thou 
unthinking world's machine — ^thou Man ! Or, in the fabric 
of this clay lamp (lacquered in thy man's Imperial splen- 
dours), bumeth there not a Light? Describe that, ye 
Doctors of Physics ! Unwind the starry limbs of that pheno- 
menon, ye heavy-browed, doctorial wielders of the scalpel I 
— ^useful, however, as ye be, in that " upholstery warehouse" 
of nature to which bodies and their make be refen'ed by the 
matmalists as the godless origin of every thing. Touch at 
Us heart, ye dissectors of fibres and of valves ; of sinews and 
of leaves (hands, perchance); of the vein-work, of the muscles, 
as bark-integument ; of the trunk ! Split and pare, as with, 
steel tools and wedge, this portent, — this "Tree" (human 
though it be), — round which ye cluster to examine, — about 
which ye gather, with your " persuasions," to wind into the 
innermost secret of. Cyclops — one-eyed and savage-^break 
into meaning this portent, Man, on your science-wheels I 

Note the goings of the Fire, as he creepeth, serpentinetby 
riseth, slinketh, broadieneth. Note him reddening, glowing^ 
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rwhitening. Tremble at his face, dilating ; at the meaning 
that is growing into it, to you. See that spark from the 
blacksmith's anvil ! — stmck, as an insect^ out of a sky con- 
taining a whole cloud of such. Eare locusts, of which 
Pharaoh and the Cities of the Plain read of old the secret! 
One, two, three sparks; — dozens come: — faster and faster 
the fiery squadrons follow, until, in a short while, a whole 
possible army of that hungry thing for battle, for food for it 
— Fire — glances up; but is soon warned in again! — ^lest 
acres should glow in the growing advance. Think that this 
thing is bound as in matter-chains. Think that He is 
outside of all things, and deep in the inside of all things; 
«nd that thou and thy world are only Uie thing between: and 
that outside and inside are both identical, couldst thou un- 
derstand the supernatural truths ! Reverence Fire (for its 
meaning), and tremble at it ; though in the Earth it be 
chained, and the foot of the Archangel Michael — like 
upon the Dragon — be upon it I Avert the face from it, as 
ihe Magi tamed, dreading, and (as the Symbol) before it 
bowed askance. So much for this great thing — Fire ! 

Observe the multiform shapes of fire; the flame-wreaths, 
die spires, the stars, the spots, the cascades, and the mighty 
fells of it ; where the roar, when it grows high in Imperial 
masterdom. is as that of J^iagara. Think what it can do» 
what it is. Watch the trail of sparks, struck, as in that 
spouting aich, from the metal shoes of the trampling horse. 
It is as & letter of the great alphabet.. The femiliar 
London streets, even, c^ give thee the Persian's God: 
though in thy pleasures, and in thy commerce-operations, 
thou so oft forgettest thine own God. Whence liberated are 
those sparks ? — as stars, afar off, of a whole sky of flame ; — 
sparks, deep down in possibility, though close to us ; — ^great 
111 their. meaning, though small in their show; — as distant 
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single ships of whole fieiy fleets ; — animate children of, in 
thy human conception, a dreadfol, but, in reality, a great 
world, of which thon knowest nothing. They &11, foodlesa^ 
on the rejecting, barren, and (on the outside) the coldest 
stone. But in each stone, flinty and chilling as the outsUe 
is, is a heart of Are, to strike at which is to bid gush finrth 
the wate/rSy as it were, of very Fne^ like waters of the rock! 
Truly, out of sparks can be displayed a whole acreage of 
fireworks. Forests can be conceiyed of flame — palaces of 
the fire; grandest things — soul-things — last things — aU 
things r 

Wonder no longer, then, if, rejected so l(mg as an idolatry, 
the ancient Persians, and their masters the Magi, — concluding 
that they saw " AU" in this snpematurally magnificent ele- 
ment, — fell down and worshiped it ; making of it the 
visible representation of the very truest; but yet, in man's 
speculation, and in his philosophies, — ^nay, in his commonest 
reason, — ^impossible God : God being every wfa^e, and in 
us, and, indeed, us, in the God-lighted man ; and impos- 
sible to be contemplated or known outside, — ^beiig All ! 

Lights and flames, and the torches, as it wer^ of fire (all 
fire in this world, the last background on whicl all things 
are painted), may be considered as "lancets" of another 
world — ^the last world : circles, enclosed by the thick walls 
(which, however, hy ff^ fire are kept fi-om closiig) of this 
world. As fire waves and brandishes, will the vails of this 
world wave, and, as it were, undulate from about it In smoke 
and disruption, or combustion of matter, we witness a 
phenomenon of the huming as of the edges of ihe matter- 
rings of this world, in which world is fire, like a spot : that 
dense and hard thing, matter, holding it in. Oxygen, which 
is the finest of air, and is the means of the quickest burning 
out) or the supernatural (in this world) exhilaratioii of animiail 
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life, or extenuation of the Solid ; and, above all, the height- 
ening of the capacity of the Human, as being the quint- 
essence of matter : this oxygen is the thing which feeds fire 
the most overwhelmingly. Nor would the specks and spots 
and stars of fire stop in this dense world-medium, — ^in this 
tissue or sea of things, — could it fiarther and farther fasten 
upon and devour the solids: eating, as it were, through 
them. But. as this thick world is a thing the thickest, it 
presses out, thrusts, or gravitates upon, and stifles, in its too 
great weight ; and conquers not only that liveliest, subtlest, 
thinnest element of the solids, the finest air, by whatever 
chemical name — oxygen^ azoUy ozone, or what not — ^it may be 
called ; which, in fact, is merely the nomenclature of its 
composition, the naming of the ingredients which make the 
thing (but not the thing). The denseness of the world not 
only conquers this, we repeat ; but, so to figure it., matter 
stamps upon, effaces, and treads out fire : which, else, would 
bum on, back, as in the beginning of things, or into itself, — 
consuming, as in its great revenge of any thing being created 
other than it, all the mighty worlds which, in Creation, were 
permitted out of it. This is the teaching of the ancient 
Fire-Philosophers (reestablished and restored, to the days of 
comprehension of them, in the conclusions of the Bosicru* 
dans, or Uluminati, of later times), who claimed to have 
discovered the Eternal Fire, or to have found out " God'* 
in the " Immortal Light." 

There are all grades or gradations of the density of 
matter ; but it all coheres by the one law of gravitation. 
Now, this gravitation is mistaken for a force of itself when 
it is nothing but the sympathy, or the taking away of the 
supposed thing between two other things. It is sympathy 
(or appetite) seeking its food, or as the closing together of 
two like things. It is not because one mass of matter is 
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more ponderable or attractive than another (out of our 
senses, and in reality), but that they are the same, with 
different amounts of affection, and that like seeks like, not 
recognising or knowing that between. Now, this thing 
which is, as it were, slipped between, and which we strike 
into show of itself or into fire — surprised and driven out of 
its ambush — \& Fire. It is as the letter by which matter 
spells itself out — ^so to speak. 

Now, matter is only to be finally forced asunder by heat ; 
flame being the bright, subtle something which comes last^ 
and is the expansion, fruit, crown, or glory of heat : it is 
the vivid and visible soul, essence, and spirit of heat — ^the 
last evolvement before rending, and before the forcible 
closing again of all the centre -speeding weights, or de- 
sires, of matter. Flame is as the expanding-out (or evea 
eayphding) flower to this growing thing, heat: it is as the 
bubble of it — ^the fruit (to which before we have likened it), 
or seed, in the outside Hand upon it. Given the super- 
natural Flora, heat is as the gorgeous plants and flame 
the glorying flower; and as growth is greater out of the 
greater matrix^ or matter of growing, so the thicker the ma-« 
terial of fire (as we may roughly figure it, though we hope we 
shall be understood), so the stronger shall the fire be, and 
of necessity the fiercer will it be perceived to be — ^result 
being according to power. 

Thus we get more of fire — ^that is, heat — out of the hard 
things : there being more of the thing Fire in them. 

Trituration, mechanical division, multiplication, cutting 
up, precipitating, or compounding, are states into which the 
forces outside can place matter, without searching into and 
securing its bond, and gathering up (into hand off it) its 
chains, and mastering it. These changes can be wrought in 
matter, and, as it were, it can be taken in pieces; anii 
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all this dissolution of it may be eflPected without Our getting 
as at the fire-blood of our subject. 

But Fire disjoints, as it were, all the hinges of the 
house — ^laps out the coherence of it — sets ablaze the dense 
thing, matter — ^makes the dark metals run like waters of 
light — conjures the black devils out of the minerals, and, 
to our astonishment, shows them much libelled, blinding, 
ungel-white ! By Fire we can lay our hand upon the solids, 
part them, powder them, melt them, fine them, drive them 
out to more and more delicate and impalpable texture-^ 
firing their invisible molecules, or imponderables, into cloud, 
into mist, into gas: out of touch, into hearing; out of 
hearing, into seeing ; out of seeing, into smelling ; out of 
ismelling, into nothing — into real Nothing — ^not even into 
the last blue sky. These are the potent operations of Fire — 
the crucible into which we can cast all the worlds, and find 
them, in their last evolution, not even smoke. These are 
physical and scientific facts which there can be no gain- 
saying — which were seen and found out loag ago^ ages ago^ 
in the reveries firsts and then in the practice, of the grea( 
Magnetists, and those who were called the Fire-PhilosojAiers, 
of whom we have spoken before. 

What is that mysterious and inscrutable operation, the 
striking fire from flint ? Familiar as it i% who remarks it ? 
Where, in that hardest, closest pressing together of matter — ? 
where the granulation compresses, shining even in its hard- 
ness, into the solidest lamtnce of cold, darkest blue, and 
streaky, core-like, agate-resembling white — ^lie the seeds of 
firey spiritual flame-seeds to the so stony fruit ? In what folds 
of the flint, in the block of it — in what invisible reces»~ 
speckled and spotted in what tissue — crouch the fire-sparks ? 
— ^to issue, in showers, on the stroke of iron — on the so sudden 
clattering (as of the crowbars of man) on its stony doors : 
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Stone caving the thing Fire, unseen, as its sepulchre; 
Stroke warning the magical thing forth. Whence comes 
that trail of fire fix)m the cold bosom of the hard, secret, 
unexploding flint? — children as fix)m what hard, rocky 
breast ; yet hiding its so sacred, sudden fire-birth I Who— 
and what science-philosopher — can explain this wondrous 
darting forth of the hidden something, which he shall try in 
vain to arrest, but which, like a spirit, escapes him? If we 
ask what fire is,, of the men of science, they are at fault. 
They will tell us that it is a phenomenon^ that their vo- 
cabularies can give no further account of it. They will 
explain to us that all that can be said of it is, that it is a 
last affection of matter, to the results of which (in the world 
of man) they can only testify, but of whose coming and of 
whose going — of the place fix)m which it comes, fSiA the 
whereabout to which it goeth — ^they are entirely ignorant^ — 
and would give a world to know ! 

The foregoing — ^however feebly expressed — are the views 
of the &mous Eosicrucians* respecting the nature of this 
supposed familiar, but yet puzzling, thing — ^Fire. 

We will proceed to some of their further mystic reveries. 
They are very singular. 

But the consideration of these is exceedingly abstract 
and difficult. The whole subject is abstruse in the highest 
degree. 

* In regard to the singular name of the RosicrucianSi it may be 
here stated that the Chemists, according to their arcana^ derive the 
Dew from the Latin Ros^ and in the figure of a cross (+) they trace 
the three letters which compose the word Lux^ Light. Mosheim is 
positive as to the accuracy of his information. 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

IDEAS OF THE ROSICRVCIANS AS TO THE CHARACTER OF FIRE. 




PARK surrenders out of the world, when it disappears 
to us, in the universal ocean of Invisible Fire. That 
is its disappearance. It quits us in the supposed 
light, but to it really darkness — ^as fire-bom, the last level 
of all — ^to reappear in the true light, which i^toua darkness. 
This is hard to understand. But, as the real is the direct 
contrary of the apparent, so that which shows as light to us 
is darkness in the supernatural ; and that which is light to 
the supernatural is darkness to us : matter being darkness, 
and soul light. For. we know that light is material ; and, 
being material, it must be dark. For the Spirit of God is 
not material, and therefore, not being material, it cannot 
be light to us, and therefore darkness to God. Just as 
(until discovered otherwise) the world it is that is at rest^ 
and the sun and the heavenly bodies in daily motion — 
instead of the very reverse being the fact. This is the 
belief of the oldest Theosophists, the founders of magical 
knowledge in the East, and the discoverers of the Gods ; 
also the doctrine of the Fire-Philosophers, and of the 
Bosicrucians, or Uluminati, who taught that all knowable 
things (both of the soul and of the body) were evolved out 
of Fire, and finally resolvable into it ; and that Fire was 
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the last and only-to-be-known God : as that all things were' 
capable of being searched down into it, and all things were 
capable of being thought up into it. Fire, they found — 
when, as it were, they took this world, solid, to pieces (and 
also, as metaphysicians, distributed and divided the mind of 
man, seeking for that invisible God-thing, coherence of 
ideas) — fire, these thinkers found, in their supernatural 
light of mind, to' be the latent, nameless matter started out 
of the tissues — certainly out of the body, presumably 
out of the mind — with groan, disturbance, hard motion, 
wii flash (when forced to sight of it), instantly disappearing, 
and relapsing, and hiding its Godhood in the closing-violently- 
again solid matter — as into the forceftilly resuming mind. 
Matter, the agent whose remonstrance at disturbance out of 
its Rest was, in the winds, murmur, noises, cries, as it were, 
of air ; in the waters, rolling and roaring ; in the piled floors 
of the sky, and their furniture, clouds, circumvolvence, con- 
test, and war, and thunders (defiant to nature, but groans to 
God), and intolerable lightning-rendings ; matter tearing as 
a garment, to close supematurally together again, as the 
Solid, fettered and chained — devil-bound — in the Hand upon 
it, "To Bel" In this sense, all noise (as the rousing or 
conjuration of matter by the outside forces) is the agony of 
its penance. All motion is pain, all activity punishment ; 
and fire is the secret, lowest — that is, foundation-spread — 
thing, the ultimate of all things, which is disclosed when 
the clouds of things roll, for an instant, off it, — as the blue 
sky shows, in its fragments, like turquoises, when the canopy 
of clouds is wind-torn, speck-like, from off it. Fire is that 
floor over which the coats or layers, or the spun kingdoms 
of matter, or of the subsidences of the past periods of time 
(which is built up of objects), are laid ; tissues woven over a 
gulf of it : in one of which last, We Are. To which Fire 
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we only become sensible when we start it by blows or force, 
in the rending up of atoms, and in the blasting out of them 
that which holds them, which then, as Secret Spirit, springs 
compelled to sight, and as instantly flies, except to the im- 
liiortal eyes, which receive it (in the supernatural) on the 
other side. 

The Fire-Philosophers maintained that we transcend 
every thing into Fire, and that we lose it there in the flash ; 
the escape of fire being as the door through which every 
fhing disappears to the other side. In their very peculiar 
speculations, and in this stupendous and supernatural view 
of the universe, where we think that fire is the exception, and 
lis, as it were, spotted over the world (in reality, to go out wheji^ 
it goes out), they held that the direct contrary was the truth, 
and that we, and all things, were spotted upon fire; and that 
we conquer patches only of fire when we put it out, or win 
torches (as it were) out of the great flumey when we enkindle 
fire, — which is our master in the truth, making itself, in our 
beliefs (in our human needs), the slave. Thus fire, when it 
is put out, only goes into the under world, and the matter-' 
flags close over it like a grave-stone. 

When we witness Fire, we are as if peeping only through 
a door into another world.. Into this, all the (consumed 
into microscopical smallness) things of this world, the com- 
pressed and concentrate matter-heaps of defanct tides of 
Being and of Time, are in combustion rushing: kingdoms 
of the floors of the things passed through — ^up to this moment 
held in suspense in the invisible inner worlds. All roars- 
through the hollow. All that is mastered in the operations of 
this Fire, and that is rushing through the hollow made by it 
in the partition-world of the Knowable — across, and out on 
the other side, into the Unknowable — seeks, in the Fire, its 
last and most perfect evolution into Absolute NoTHiNa, — ^as a 
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bound prisoner urges to his feet, in his chains, and shrieks 
for freedom when he is smitten. In Fire, we witness a grand 
phenomenon of the subsidiary (or further, and under, and 
inner, and multiplied) birth and death, and the supernatural 
transit of microscopic worlds, passing from the human sense- 
worlds to other levels and into newer fields. Then it is that 
the Last Spirit, of which they are composed, is playing 
before us ; and playing, into last extinction, out of its rings 
of this-side matter: all which matter, in its various stages 
of thickening, is as the flux of the Supernatural Fire, or 
inside God. 

It will appear no wonder now, if the above abstractions 
be caught by the Thinker, how it was that the early people 
(and the founders of Fire-Worship) considered that they 
saw God, standing face to face with Him — ^that is, with all 
that^ in their innermost possibility of thought, they could 
find as God — in Fire. Which Fire is not our vulgar, gross 
fire ; neither is it the purest material fire, which has something 
of the base, bright lights of the world still about it — ^bright- 
est though they be in the matter which makes them the 
Lightest to the material sight ; but it is an occult, myste- 
rious, or inner — ^not even magnetic, but a supernatural — 
Fire : a real, sensible, and the only possible Mind, or God, 
as containing all things, and as the soul of all things ; into 
whose inexpressibly intense, and all-devouring and divine, 
though fiery, gul^ all the worlds in succession, like ripe 
fruit to the ground, and all things, fall, — ^back into whose 
arms of Immortal Light : on the other side, as again re- 
ceiving them, all things, thrown off as tHe smoke off light> 
again fall! 

At the shortest, then, the theory of the Magi may be 
summed up thus. When, as we think, fire is spotted over 
all the world, as we have said, it is we who make the mis- 
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take, necessitated in our man's nature ; and we are that which 
is spotted over it ; — ^just as, while we think we move, we are 
moved; and we conclude the senses are in us, while we 
are in the senses : every thing — out of this world — ^being 
the very opposite of that which we take it. The views of 
these mighty thinkers amounted to the suppression of human 
reason, and the institution of magic, or Godhead, as all. It 
will be seen at once that this knowledge was possible but 
for the very few. It is only fit for men when they seek to 
pass out of the world, and to approach — the nearer according 
to their natures — God. 

The hollow world in which that essence of things, called 
Fire, plays, in its escape, in violent agitation, — to us, com- 
bustion, — is deep down inside of us: that is, deep-sunk 
inside of the time-stages ; of which rings of being (sub- 
sidences of spirit) we are, in the flesh, — that is, in the human 
show of things, — in the outer. It is exceedingly difficult, 
through language, to make this idea intelligible ; but it is 
the real mystic dogma of the ancient Guebres, or the Fire- 
Believers, the successors of the Buddhists, or, more pro- 
perly, Bhuddists. 

What is explosion ? It is the lancing into the layers of 
worlds, whereinto we force, through turning the edges out 
and driving through ; in surprisal of the reluctant, lazy, 
and secret nature, exposing the hidden, magically micro- 
scopical stores of things, passed inwards out of the accumu- 
lated rings of worlds, out of the (within) supematurally 
buried wealth, rolled in, of the past, in the procession of 
Being. What is smoke but the disrupted vapour-world to 
the started soul-fire ? The truth is, say the Fire-Philoso- 
phers, in the rousing of fire we suddenly come upon Nature, 
and start her violently out of her ambush of things, evoking 
her secretest and immortal face to us. Therefore is this 

a 
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knowledge not to be known generally of man ; and it is to 
be assumed at the safest in the disbelief of it : that disbe- 
lief being as the magic casket in which it is locked. The 
keys are only for the Gods, or for godlike spirits. 

This is the trae view of the religion of the leaders of the 
ancient Fire-Belieyers, and of the modem ElummaiL 

We shall proceed to demonstrate, in the chapters fol- 
lowing, other strange things, hitherto wholly unsuspected in 
the philosophical short-sight of the modem metaphysicians. 

We imagine that it will be said that it is impossible that 
any religionists could have seriously entertained such extra- 
ordinary doctrines ; but, incredible as it may seem, — ^because 
it requires much preparation to understand them, — it is 
certainly tme, that it is only in this manner the ideas of 
the divinity of fire, which we know once prevailed largely, 
can be made intelligible, — ^we mean, to the philosopher, who 
knows how properly to value the ancient thinkers, who 
were as giants in the earth. We shall shortly show that 
the monuments raised to this strange faith still remain, 
and that, surviving from the heathen times, the forms still 
mingle and lurk largely amidst the Christian European insti- 
tutions — ^the traces of the idolatry, if not the idolatry itself. 

Obelisks, spires, minarets, tall towers, upright stones 
(Menhirs), monumental crosses, and architectural perpendi- 
culars of eveiy description, and, generally speaking, all 
erections conspicuous for height and slimness, were repre- 
sentatives of the sworded, or of the pyramidal. Fire. They 
bespoke, wherever found, and in whatever age, the idea of 
the First Principle, or the male generative emblem. 

Having given, as we hope, some new views of the doctrine 
of Universal Fire, and shown that there has been error in 
imagining that the Persians and the ancient Fire- Worship- 
ers were idolaters simply of fire, inasmuch as, in bowing 
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down before it, they only regarded Fire as a symbol, or visible 
sign, or thing placed as standing for the Deity, — Shaving, in 
our preceding chapters, disposed the mind of the reader to 
consider as a matter of solemnity, and of much greater 
general significance, this strange fact of Fire- Worship, and 
endeavoured to show it as a portentous, first, all-embracing 
as all-genuine principle,— we will proceed to exemplify the 
wide-spread roots of the Fire-Faith. In fact, we seem to 
recognise it every where. 

Instead of — in their superstitions — making of fire their 
God, they obtained Him — ^that is, all that we can realise of 
Him ; by which we mean, all that the human reason can find 
of the Last Principle — out of it. Already, in their thoughts, 
had the Magi exhausted all possible theologies ; already had 
they, in their great wisdom, searched through physics— their 
power to this end (as not being distracted by world's objects) 
being much greater than that of the modem faith-teachers 
and doctors; already, in their reveries, in their observations 
(deep within their deep souls) upon the nature of themselves, 
and of the microcosm of a world in which they found them- 
selves, had the Magi transcended. They had arrived at a 
new world in their speculations and deductions upon facts, 
upon all the things behind which (to men) make these facts. 
Already, in their determined climbing into the heights of 
thought, had these Titans of mind achieved, past the cos- 
mical, through the shadowy borders of Real and Unreal, 
into Magic. For, is Magic wholly false ? 

Passing through these mind-worlds, and coming out, as 
we may figure it, at the other side, penetrating into the 
secrets of things, they evaporated all Powers, and resolved 
them finally into the Last Fire. Beyond this, they found 
nothing ; as into this they resolved all things. And then, 
on the Throne of the Visible, they placed this— in the world, 
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Invisible — Fire: the sense-thing to be worshiped m (he 
senses, as the last thing of them, and the king of them, — that 
is, that which we know as the phenomenon, Burning Fire, 
— ^the Spiritual Fire being impalpable, as having the visible 
only for its shadow ; the Ghostly Fire not being even to be 
thought upon ; thought being its medium of apprehension 
wjien it itself had slipped; the waves of apprehension of 
it only flowing back when it — being intuition — had vanished. 
We only know that a thought is in us when the thought is 
off the object and in us : another thought being, at that 
simultaneous instant, in the object, to be taken up by us 
only when the first has gone out of us, and so on ; but not 
lefore to be taken up by us ; — that thought being all ofus, 
and a deceptive and unreal thing to pass at all to us through 
the reason, and there being no resemblance between it and 
its original ; the true thing being " Inspiration," or " God 
in us," excluding all matter or reason, which is only built 
up of matter. It is most difficult to frame language in 
regard to these things. Reason can only unmake God; 
He is only possible in His own development, or in His 
seizing of us, and " in possession." Thus Paracelsus and his 
disciples declare that Human Reason become our master, 
that is, in its perfection,— but not used as our servant, — 
transforms, as it were, into the Devil, and exercises his office 
in leading us away from the throne of Spiritual Light — 
other, and, in the world, seeming letter; in his false and 
deluding World-Light, or Matter-Light, really showing him- 
self God. This view of the Human Reason, intellectually 
trusted, transforming into the Angel of Darkness, and effacing 
God out of the world, is borne out by a thousand texts of 
Scripture. It is equally in the beliefs and in the tradi- 
tions of all nations and of all time, as we shall by and 
by show. Real Light is God's shadow, or the soul of 
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matter; the one is the very brighter, as the other is the 
very blacker. Thus, the worshipers of the Sun, or Light, 
or Fire, whether in the Old or the New Worlds, worshiped 
not Sun, or Light, or Fire, — otherwise they would have wor- 
shiped the Devil, he being all conceivable Light ; but 
rather they adored the Unknown Great God, in the last 
image that was possible to man of any thing — the !Fire. 
And they chose that as His shadow, as the very opposite 
of that which He really was : honouring the Master through 
His Servant ; bowing before the manifestation. Eldest of 
Time, for the Timeless ; paying homage to the spirit of the 
Devil-World, or rather to Beginning and End, on which 
was the foot of the All, that the All, or the Last, might 
be worshiped ; propitiating the Evil Principle in its finite 
shows, because (as by that alone a world could be made, 
whose making is alone Comparison) it was permitted as a 
means of God, and therefore the operation of God Down- 
wards, as part of Him, thouc^h Upwards dissipating as before 
Him,-.before Him in whose presence Evil, or Comparison, 
or Difference, or Time, or Space, or any thing, should be 
Impossible : real God being not to be thought upon. 

But it was not only in the quickening Spirit of Divinity 
that these things could be seen. Otherwise than in faith, W6 
can hope that they shall now — in our weak attempts to ex- 
plain them — ^be gathered as not contradictory, and merely 
intellectual, and seen as vital and absolute. They need the 
elevation of the mind in the sense of " inspiration," and not 
the quickening and the sharpening of the Intellect, as seek- 
ing wings — devil-pinions — wherewith to sail into the region 
only of its own laws, where, of course, it will not find God. 
Then step in the mathematics, then the senses, then the 
reason, — then the very perfection of matter-work, or this 
world's work, sets in,— engines of which the Satanic Powers 
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shall realise the work. The Evil Spirit conjures, as even by 
holy command, the translucent sky. The Archangelic, clear, 
child-like rendering-up in intuitive belief, — ^intense in its ovm 
sun, — is Faith. Lucifer fills the scope of belief with imi- 
tative, dazzling clouds, and built splendours. With these 
temptations it is sought to dissuade, sought to rival, sought 
to put out Saints' sight — sought even to surpass in seeming a 
farther and truer, because a more solid and a more sensible, 
glory. The apostate, real-bom Lucifer is so named as the 
intensest Spirit of Light, because he is of the things that 
perish, and of the things that to Mind — because they are all 
of Matter — have the most of glory ! Thus is one of the 
names of the DevH, the very eldest-bom and brightest Star 
of Light, that of the very morning and beginning of all things 
— ^the clearest, brightest, purest, as being soul-like, of Nature ; 
but only of Nature. Real Law, or Nature, is the Devil ; 
real Reason is the Devil. 

Now we shall find, with a little patience, that this 
transcendental, beyond-limit-or-knowledge ancient belief of 
the Fire-God is to be laid hand upon — as, in a manner, we 
shall say — ^in all the stories and theologies of the ancient 
world — in all the countries (and they, iQdeed, are all) 
where belief has grown,— yea, as a thmg with the trees 
and plants, as out of the veiy ground, — in all the conti- 
nents — and in both worlds. And out of this great fact 
of its universal dissipation, as a matter of history the most 
innate and coexistent, shall we not assume this fire-doctnne 
as beiug of truth ? — as a thing really, fundamentally, and 
vitally trae ? As in the East, so in the West ; as in 
the old time, so in the new ; as in the preadamite and post- 
diluvian worlds, so in the modem and latter-day world; 
surviving through the ages, buried in the foundations of 
empires, locked in the rocks, hoarded in legends, main* 
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tained in monuments, preserved in belie&, suggested in 
traditions, borne amidst the roads of the multitude in 
emblems, gathered up — as the recurrmg, unremarked, super- 
naturally coruscant, and yet secret, evading, encrusted, and 
dishonoured jewel — in rites, spoken (to those capable of the 
comprehension) in the field of hieroglyphics, dimly glowing 
up to a fitful suspicion of it in the sacred rites of all peoples, 
figured forth in the religions, symbolised in a hundred ways ; 
attested, prenoted, bodied forth in occult body, as far as body 
can ; — ^in fine, in multitudinous fashions and forms forcibly 
soliciting the sharpness of sight directed to its discovery, and 
spelt over a floor as underplacing all things, we recognise, we 
espy, we descry, and we may, lastly, admit the mysterious 
sacredness of Fire. For why should we not admit it ? 

Of course, it will not for a moment be supposed that we 
mean any thing like— or in its nature similar to— ordinary 
fire. We hope that no one will be so absurd as to suppose 
that this in any manner could be the mysterious and sacred 
element for which we are contesting. Where we are seeking 
to transcend, this would be simply sinking back into vulgar 
reason. While we are seeking to convict and dethrone this 
world's reason as the real devil, this would be distinctly 
deifying common sense. Of common sense, except for com- 
mon-sense objects, we make no account We have rather 
in awed contemplation the divine, ineffable, transcendental 
Spirit — ^the Immortal Fervour — into which the whole World 
evolves. We have the mystery of the Holy Spirit in view, 
called by its many names. 

It is because theologies will contest concerning divers 
names of the same thing, that we therefore seek, in transcend- 
ing, but to identify. It is because men will dispute about 
forms, that we seek philosophically to show that all forms 
are impossible, — ^that, when we take the human reason into 
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account, all forme of belief are alike.. Reaaoii haa been the 
great enemy of religion. Let os see if this world's reason 
cannot be mastered. 

We are now about — in a new light — to treat of facts, and 
of yarions historical monnmenta. They all bear reference to 
this nniTereal story of the mystic Fire. 

We claim to be the first to point ont how strikingly — 
and yet how, at the same time, without any suspicion of it — 
these emblems and remains, in so many cnrions and an- 
mtelligibie forms, of the m^c religion are found in the 
Christian chm^ihes. 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

MONUMENTS RAISED TO FIRE-WOHSKIP IN ALL COUNTRIES. 

BSSSIE think that we shall be able fully, in our Bncceeding 
Mwitm chapters, to place beyond contradiction aa extra- 
(■■■"fl ordinary discovery. It is, that the whole ronnd 
of disputed emblems which so puzzle antiquaries, and which 
are fonnd in all countries, point to the belief in Fire 
as the First Principle. We seek to show that the Fire- 
Worship was the very earliest, from the immemorial times, 
— that it 1^ the foundation religion, — that the attesta- 
tion to it is preserred in monuments scattered all over 
the globe, — that the rites and ns^es of all creeds, down 
even to onr own day, and in every -day nae about us, 
bear reference to it,— that problems and pnzzles in religion, 
which cannot be otherwise explained, stand clear and erident 
when regarded in this new light,— that in all the Christian 
varieties of belief— as truly as in Bhuddism, in Moham- 
medanism, in Heathenism of all kinds, whether eastern, or 
western, or northern, or southern — this " Mystery of Fire" 
stands ever general, recnrring, and conspicuous,— and that 
in being bo, beyond all measure, old, and so, beyond all 
modem or any idea of it, general, — as nniversal, in fact, as 
man himself, and the thoughts of man, — and as being that 
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beyond which, in science and in natural philosophy, we cannot 
farther go, — ^it must carry truth with it, however diflBcult 
to comprehend, and however unsuspected : that is, as really 
being the manifestation and Spirit of God, and — ^to the con- 
founding and annihilation of Atheism — Revelation. 

Affirmatively we shall now, therefore, offer to the atten- 
tion of the reader the universal scattering of the Fire-Monn- 
mentfi, taking up at the outset certain positions about them. 

Narrowly considered, it will be found that all religions 
transcend up into thiis spiritual Fire-Floor, on which, to 
speak metaphysically, the phases of Time were laid. Material 
Fire, which is the brighter as the matter which constitutes 
it is the blacker, is the shadow (so to express, or to speak, 
necessarily with "words," which have no meaning in the 
spirit) of the "Spirit- Light," which invests itself in it 
as the mask in which alone it can be possible. Thus, 
material light being the very opposite of God, the Egyptians 
— ^who were undoubtedly acquainted with the Fire-Revelation 
— could not represent God as light. They therefore expressed 
their Idea of Deity by Darkness. Their chief adoration was 
paid to Darlmess. They bodied the Eternal forth under 
Darkness. 

In the early times before the Deluge,- — of which " phe- 
nomenon," as there remains a brighter or fainter tradition of 
it among all the peoples of the gbbe, it must be true, — Man 
walked with the Knowledge of Spirit in him. He has de- 
rogated, through time, from this primeval, God-informed 
Type. Knowledge of Good and Evil, or the power of per- 
ceiving difference, became his faculty, with his power of pro- 
pagation, only in his fallen state, — ^that is, his Gods only came 
to him in his fallen state. As one of two things must of 
necessity be under the other, and as "one" and "two" are 
double in succession, — one being, as a matter of course, before 
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the other, — and "positiye," or "particled," existence being 
in itself* denial of " abstract," or " imparticled," existence, — 
existence needing something other than itself to find itself, — 
logicians mnst see at once in this that Comparison is con- 
stituted ; from out of which difference is built Light and 
Shadow, or a world, whether the moral world or the real 
world. 

The immemorial landmark, in the architectural form, is 
the upright. We find the earliest record of this in the 
setting up of monumental stones. Seth is said to hare 
engraved the wisdom of the Antediluvians upon two pillars, 
— one of brick, the other of stone, — ^which he erected in 
the "Siriadic land" — a Terra Incognita to modem anti- 
quaries. This raising of the "reminding -stone" prevails 
in all places, and was the act of all time. It is the only 
independent thing which stands distinct out of the clouds of 
the past. It would seem universally to refer to the single 
Supernatural Tradition — all that is heired out of Time. 
A mysterious Cabalistic volume of high repute, and of the 
greatest antiquity, is the " Book of Light," whose doctrine 
divides. The first dogma is that of " Light-Enlightened," 
or "Self-Existent," which signifies God, or the Light Spiritual, 
which is darkness in the world, or Manifestation, or Creation. 
This Light-Enlightened is Inspiration, or blackness to men 
(God), opposed to knowledge, or brightness to men (the 
Devil). The second Light is the Enlightening Light, or 
the Material Light, which is the producer, foundation, and 
God of this World, — proceeding, nevertheless, from God ; for 
He is All. It is in reverence to this second Light, and to 
the Mysterious Identity of both (the third power. Three in 
One), — ^but only in the necessity of " being," — all dark-being 
constituting all bright-being in the Spirit, and Both, and 
their identity, being One, — ^that these monumental columns 
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are raised — ^being really the mark and the signal (warning on, 
in Time) of supernatural, or magic, knowledge. 

Stones were set up by the Patriarchs : the Bible records 
them. In India, the first objects of worship were monoliths. 
In the two peninsulas of India, in Ceylon, in Persia, in the 
Holy Land, in Phoenicia, in Sarmathia, in Scythia, every 
where where worship was attempted (and in what place where 
man exists is it not ?), every where where worship was prac- 
tised (and where, out of fears, did not, first, come the Gods, 
and then their propitiation ?) — in all the countries, we 
repeat, as the earliest of^man's work, we recognise this sub- 
lime, mysteriously speaking, ever-recurring monolith, mark- 
ing up the tradition of the supematurally real, and only real. 
Fire-dogma. Buried so far down in time, the suspicion 
assents that there must somehow be truth in the foundation; 
not fanciful, legendary, philosophical creed-truth, imexplain- 
able (and only to be admitted without question) truth ; but 
truth, however mysterious and awing, yet cogent, and not 
to be of philosophy (that is, illumination) denied. 

The death and descent of Balder into the Hell of the 
Scandinavians may be supposed to be the purgatory of 
the Human Unit (or the God-illuminate), from the Light 
(through the God -dark phases of being), back into its 
native Light. Balder was the Scandinavian Sun-God, and 
the same as the Egyptian Osiris, the Greek Hercules, Bac- 
chus, and Phoebus, or Apollo, the Indian Crishna, the Per- 
sian Mithras, the Aten of the empires of Insular Asia ; or, 
even of the Sidonians, the Athyr or Ashtaroth, The pre- 
sences of all these divinities — indeed, of all Gods — ^were of 
the semblance of Fire ; and we recognise, as it were, the 
mark of the foot of them, or of the Impersonated Fire, in 
the countless uprights, left, as memorials, in the great ebb 
of the ages (as waves) to nations in the later divisions of 
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that great roll of periods called Time : yet so totally un- 
guessing of the preternatural mystery — seeming the key of 
all belief, and the reading of all wonders — which they speak. 

It is to be noted that all the above religions — all the 
Creeds of Fire —were exceedingly similar in their nature ; 
that they were all fortified by rites, and fenced around with 
ceremonies ; and that, associated as they were with myste- 
ries and initiations, the disciple was led through the know- 
ledge of them in stages, as his powers augmented and his 
eyes saw, until, towards the last grades (as he himself grew 
capable and illuminate), the door was closed upon all after- 
pressing and unrecognised inquirers, and the Admitted One 
was himself lost sight of. 

There was a great wave to the westward of all know- 
ledge, all cultivation of the arts, all tradition, all intellect, 
all civilisation, all religious belief. The world was peopled 
westward. There seems some secret, divine impress upon 
the world's destinies — and, indeed, ingrained in cosmical 
matter — ^in these matters. All faiths seem to have diverged 
out, the narrower or the wider, as rays from the great cen- 
tral sun of this tradition of the Eire-Original. It would 
seem that Noah, who is suspected to be the Eo, Fob, or Fohi, 
of the Chinese, carried it into the farthest Cathay of the 
middle ages. What is the Chinese Tien, or Earliest Fire ? 
The pagodas of the Chinese (which Tnom^, pagoda, was bor- 
rowed from the Indian ; from which country of India, in- 
deed, probably came into China its worship, and its Bhuddist 
doctrine of the exhaustion back into the divine light, or 
unparticled nothingness, of all the stages of Being or of Evil), 
— the Chinese pagodas, we repeat, are nothing but innu- 
merable gilt and belled fanciful repetitions of the primeval 
monolith. The fire, or light, is still worshiped in the Chi- 
nese temples ; it has not been perceived that, in the very 
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form of the Chinese Pagodas, the fdndamental article of the 
Chinese religion — transmigration, through stages of being, 
out into nothingness of this world — has been architecturally 
emblemed in the diminishing stories, carried upwards, and 
fining away into the series of unaccountable discs struck 
through a vertical rod, until all culminates, and — as it were, 
to speak heraldically of it — the last achtevement is blazoned 
in the gilded ball, which means the final, or Bhuddist, glori- 
fying absorption. Buildings have always telegraphed the m- 
signia of the mythologies ; and, in China, the fantastic speaks 
the sublime. We recognise the same embodied Mythos in 
all architectural spiring or artistic diminution, whether 
tapering to the globe or exaltation of the Egyptian Urcms^ 
or the disc, or the Sidonian crescent, or the lunar horns, or 
the (wroierium of the Greek temple, or the pediment of the 
classic pronaos itself (crowning, how grandly and suggest- 
ively, at solemn dawn, or in the " spirit-lustres" of the dim- 
ming and, still more than dawn, solemn twilight, the top ot 
some mountain, an ancient of the days). Here, besetting 
us at every turn, meet we the same mythic emblem : 
again, in the crescent of the Mohammedan fanes, sur- 
mounting even the Latin, and therefore the once Christian, 
St. Sophia. Last, and not least, the countless " churches" 
rise, in the Latter-Day Dispensation, sublimely to the uni- 
versal signal, in the glorifying, or top, or crowning Cross : 
last of the Kevelations ! 

In the fire-towers of the Sikhs, in the dome-covered and 
many-storied spires of the Hindoos, in the vertically turreted 
and longitudinally massed temples of the Bhudds, of all the 
classes and of all the sects, in the religious buildings of the 
Cingalese, in the upright flame-fanes of the Parsees, in the 
original of the ca/m/panils8 of the Italians, in the tower of St. 
Mark at Venice, in the flame-shaped or pyramidal (pyr is 
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the Greek for fire) architecture of the Egyptians (which is 
the parent of all that is called architecture), we see the 
recurring symbol. All the minarets that, in the eastern 
sunshine, glisten through the Land of the Moslem ; indeed, 
his two-homed crescent, equally with the moon, or disc, or 
two-pointed globe of the Sidonian Ashtaroth (after whose 
forbidden worship Solomon, the wisest of mankind, in his 
defection from the God of his fathers, eyilly thirsted); also, 
the mystic discus^ or " round," of the Egyptians, so continu- 
ally repeated, and set, as it were, as the forehead-mark upon 
all the temples of the land of soothsayers and sorcerers, — 
this Egypt so profound in its philosophies, in its wisdom, 
in its magic-seeing, and in its religion, raising out of the 
black Abyss a God to shadow it, — all the minarets of the 
Mohammedan, we say, together with all the other symbols 
of moon, of disc, of wings, or of horns (equally with the 
shadowy and preternatural beings in all mythologies and in 
all theologies, to which these adjuncts or insignia are referred, 
and which are symbolised by them), — all these monuments, 
or bodied meanings, testify to the Deification of Fire. 

What may mean that " Tower of Babel" and its impious 
raising, when it sought, even past and over the clouds, to 
imply a daring sign ? What portent was that betrayal of 
a knowledge not for man, — ^that surmise forbidden gave in 
infinite humility, and in the whispered impartment of the 
farther and seemingly more impossible, and still more 
greatly mystical, meanings ? In utter abnegation of self 
alone shall the mystery of fire be conceived. Of what was 
this Tower of Belus, or the Fire, to be the monument ? 
When it soared, as z^jpharos, on the rock of the traditionary 
ages, to defy time in its commitment to " form" of the un- 
pronounceable secret, — stage on stage and story on story, 
though it climbed the clouds, and on its top should shine 
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the ever-burning Fire, — first idol in the world, " dark save 
with neglected stars," — what was the Tower of Babel but a 
gigantic monolith? Perhaps to record and to perpetuate 
this ground -fire of all ; to be worshiped, an idol, in its 
visible form, when it should be alone taken as the invisible 
thcmght: fire to be waited for (spirit-possession), not waited 
on (idolatry). Therefore was the speech confounded, that the 
thing should not be ; therefore, under the myth of climbing 
into heaven by the means of it, was the first colossal mono- 
lithic temple (in which the early dwellers upon the earth 
sought to enshrine the Fire) laid prostrate in the thunder 
of the Great God ! And the languages were confounded 
from that day, — speech was made babble — thence its name, 
— ^that the secret should remain a secret. It was to be only 
darkly hinted, and to be fitfully disclosed, like a false-show- 
ing light, in the theosophic glimmer, amidst the world's 
knowledge-lights. It was to reappear, like a spirit, to the 
" initiate," in the glimpse of reverie, in the snatches of sight 
in the profoundest wisdom, through the studies of the ages. 

We find, in the religious administration of the ancient 
world, the most abundant proofs of the secret fire-tradition. 
Schweigger shows, in his Introduction into Mythology {^'^, 132, 
228), that the Phoenician Cabiri and the Greek Dioscuri, the 
Curetes, Corybantes, Telchini, were originally of the same 
nature, and are only different in trifling particulars. All 
these symbols represent electric and magnetic phenomena, 
and that under the ancient name of twin-fires, hermaphro- 
dite fire. The Dioscuri is a phrase equivalent to the Sons 
of Heaven : if, as Herodotus asserts, " Zeus originally repre- 
sented the whole circle of heaven." 

According to the ancient opinion of Heraclitus, the con- 
test of opposing forces is the origin of new bodies, and the 
reconcilement of these contending principles is called com- 
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bnstion. This is, according to MontfauQon, sketched in 
the minutest detail in the engravings of the ancient Phoeni- 
cian Cabiri. 

From India into Egypt was imported this spiritual fire- 
belief. We recognise, again, its never- failing structure-sig- 
nal. Eightly regarded, the great Pyramids are nothing but 
the world-enduring architectural attestation, following (in 
the pyramidal) the well-known leading law of Egypt's tem- 
plar piling— mound-like, spiry — of the universal Flame-Faith. 
Place a light upon the summit, star-like upon the sky, and a 
prodigious altar the mighty Pyramid then becomes. In this 
tribute to the world-filling faith, bumeth expressed devo- 
tion to (radiateth acknowledgment of) the immemorial magic 
religion. There is little doubt that as token and emblem 
of fire-worship, as indicative of the adoration of the real, 
accepted d«ity, these Pyramids were raised. The idea that 
they were burial-places of the Egyptian monarchs is unten- 
able when submitted to the weighing of meanings, and when 
it comes side by side with this better fire-explanation. Can- 
not we accept these Pyramids as the vast altars on whose 
top should bum the flame — flame commemorative, as it 
were, to all the world ? Cannot we see in these piles, liter- 
ally and really transcendental in origin, the Egyptian repro- 
duction, and a hieroglyphical signalling on, of special truth, 
eldest of time ? Do we not recognise in the Pyramid the 
repetition of the first monolith ? — all the uprights constitut- 
ing the grand attesting pillar to the supernatural tradition 
of a Fire-Bom World ? 

The ever-recurring globe with wings, so frequent in the 
sculptures of the Egyptians, witnesses to the Electric Prin- 
ciple. It embodies the transmigration of the Indians, rei- 
produoed by Pythagoras. Pythagoras resided for a long 
period in Egypt, and acquired from the priests the philp- 

H 
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sophic "tran8ition"-kiiowledge, which was afterwards doc- 
trine. The globe, disc, or circle of the Phoenician Astarte, 
the crescent of Minerva, the horns of the Egyptian Ammon, 
the deifying of the ox, — all have the same meaning. We 
trace, among the Hebrews, the token of the identical mystery 
in the horns of Moses, distinct in the sublime statue by Michael 
Angelo in the Vatican ; as also in the horns of the Levitical 
altar : indeed, the use of the " double hieroglyph" in con- 
tinual ways. The volutes of the Ionic column, the twin- 
stars of Castor and Pollux, nay, generally, the employment 
of the double emblem all the world over, in ancient or 
in modem times, whether displayed as points, or radUy or 
wings on the helmets of those barbarian chiefs who made 
war upon Rome, Attila or Genseric, or broadly shown upon 
the head-piece of the Frankish Clovis ; whether emblemed 
in the rude and, as it were, savagely mystic horns of the 
Asiatic Idols, or reproduced in the horns of the Runic Ham- 
merer (or Destroyer), or those of the Gothic Mars, or of the 
modem Devil; — all this double-spreading from a common 
point (or this figure of Horns) speaks the same story. 

The Colossus of Rhodes was a monolith, in the human 
form, dedicated to the Sun, or to fire. The Pharos of 
Alexandria was a fire-monument. Heliopolis, or the City of 
the Sun, in Lower Egypt (as the name signifies), contained 
a temple, wherein, combined with all the dark superstitions 
of the Egyptians, the flame-secret was preserved. In most 
jealous secrecy was the tradition guarded, and the symbol 
alone was presented to the world. Of the Pyramids, as pro- 
digious Fire- Monuments, we have before spoken. Magnifi- 
cent as the principal Pyramid still is, it is stated by an 
ancient historian that it originally formed, at the base, " a 
square of eight hundred feet, and that it was eight hundred 
feet high." Another informs us that "three hundred and 
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sixty-six thousand men were employed twenty years in its 
erection." Its height is now supposed to be six hundred 
feet. Have historians and antiquaries carefully weighed the 
fact (even in the name of the Pyramids), that Pyr^ or Pur^ 
in the Greek, means Firef We would argue that that 
object, in the Great Pyramid, which has been mistaken for 
a tomb (and which is, moreover, rather fashioned like an 
altar, smooth and plain, without any carved work), is, in 
reality, the vase, urn, or depository, of the sacred, ever- 
burning ^re; of the existence of which ever-living, inex- 
tinguishable fire, to be found at some period of the world's 
history, there is abundant tradition. This view is fortified 
by the statements of Diodorus, who writes that " Cheops, or 
Chemis, who founded the principal Pyramid, and Cephren, 
or Cephrenus, who built the next to it, were neither buried 
here, but that they were deposited elsewhere." 

Cheops, Cephrenus, and Mycerinus, the mighty builders 
of these super-gigantic monuments, of which it is said that 
they look as if intended to resist the waste of the ages, and, 
as in a front of supernatural and sublime submission, to 
await, in the undulation of Time (as in the waves of cen- 
turies), the expected revolution of nature, and the new and 
recommencing series of existence, surely had in view some- 
thing grander, something still more universally portentous, 
than sepulture — or even death ! 

Is it at all reasonable to conclude, at a period when know-^ 
ledge was at the highest, and when the human powers were, 
in comparison with ours at the present time, prodigious, 
that all these indomitable, scarcely believable, physical 
efforts — that such achievements as those of the Egyptians — 
were devoted to a mistake ? — that the Myriads of the Nile 
were fools labouring in the dark, and that all the magic of 
their great men was forgery? and that we, in despising 
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that which we oitll their superstitioti and Wasted power, are 
alone the wise ? No ! there is much more in these old reli- 
gions than, probably, in the audacity of modem denial, in 
the confidence of these superficial-science times, and in the 
derision of these days without faith, is in the least degree 
sujq)08ed. We do not understand the old time. 

It is evident from their hieroglyphics that the Egyp- 
tians were acquainted with the wonders of magnetism. By 
means of it (and by the secret powers which lie in the 
hyper-sensual, " heaped floors" of it), out of the every-day 
senses, the Egyptians struck together, as it were, a bridge, 
across which they paraded into the supernatural ; the magic 
portals receiving them as on the other and armed side of a 
drawbridge, shaking in its thunders in its raising (or in its 
lowering), as out of flesh. Athwart this, in trances, swept 
the adepts, leaving tiieir mortality behind them: all, and 
their earth-surroundings, to be resumed at their reissue upon 
the plains of life, when down in their humanity again. 

In the cities of the ancient world, the Palladium, or Pro- 
testing Talisman (invariably set up in the chief square or 
place), was — there is but little doubt^— the reiteration of the 
very earliest monolith. All the obelisks, — each often a 
single stone, of prodigious weight,— all the singular, soli- 
tary, wonderful pillars and monuments of Egypt, as of other 
lands, are, as it were, only tombstones of the Fire ! All 
testify to the great, so darkly hinted secret. In Troy was 
the image of Pallas, the myth of knowledge, of the world, of 
manifestation, of the fire-soul. In Athens was Pallas- 
Athene, or Minerva. In the Greek cities, the form of the 
deity changed variously to Bacchus, to Hercules, to Phoebus- 
Apollo ; to the tri-formed Minerva, Dian, and Hecate ; to 
the dusky Ceres, or the darker Cybele. In the wilds of 
Siarmathia, in the wastes of Northern Asia, the luminous 
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rajg dQ9(?ended from heaven^ and, animating the I^ama, or 
" Light-Bom," spoke the same stgry. The flames of the 
Greeks, the towers of the Phoenicians, the emblems of the 
Pelasgi ; the story of Prometheus, and the myth pf hi^ 
stealing the fire from Heaven, wherewith to animate the 
man (or ensoul the visible world) ; the forges of the Cyclops, 
and the monuments of Sicily j the mysteries of the Etrurians ; 
the rites of the Carthaginians ; the torches borne, in all 
priestly demonstrative processions, at aU times, in all coun- 
tries ; the vestal fires of the Romans ; the very wori flamen^ 
as indicative of the office of the officiating sacerdote ; the 
hidden fires of the ancient Persians, and of the grimmer (at 
least in name) Guebres ; the whole mystic meaning of flames 
on altars, of the ever-burning tomb-lights of the earlier 
peoples, whether in the classic or in the barbarian lands ;-. 
every thing of this kind was intended to signify the deified 
Fire. Fires are lighted in the funeral ceremonies of the 
Hindoos and of the Mohammedans, eveQ to this day, t<hougt^ 
the body be committed whole to earth. Wherefore fire, 
then ? Cremation and urn-burial, or the burning of the 
dead — practised in all ages — ^imply a profounder meaning 
than is generally supposed. They point to the transmigra- 
tion of Pythagoras, or to the purgatorial reproductions of the 
Indians, among whom we the earliest find the dogma. The 
real signification of fire-burial is the commitment of human 
mortality into the last-of-all matter, overleaping the inter- 
mediate states ; or the delivering over of the man-unit into 
the Flame-Soul, past all intervening spheres or stages of the 
purgatorial : the absolute doctrine of the Bhudds, taught, 
even at this day, among the initiate all over the East. Thus 
we see how classic practice and heathen teaching may be 
made to reconcile, — how even the Gentile and Hebrew, 
the mythological and the (so-called) Christian, doctrine har-* 
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monise in the general faith — ^founded in magic. That magic 
is indeed possible is the moral of our book. 

We have seen that Hercules was the myth of the Electric 
Principle. His pillars (Calpe and Abyla) are the Dual upon 
which may be supposed to rest a world. They stood in the 
days when giants might really be imagined, — indeed, they 
almost look as impressive of it now, — ^the twin prodigious 
monoliths, similar in purpose to the artificial pyramids. 
They must have struck the astonished and awed discoverers' 
gaze, navigating that silent Mediterranean (when men 
seemed as almost to find themselves alone in the world), 
as the veritable, colossal, natural pillars on which should 
bum the double Lights of the forbidden Baal : witness of 
the ever-perpetuated, ever-perpetuating legend of the fire- 
making! So to the Phoenician sailors, who, we are told, 
first descried, and then stemmed royally through, these 
peaked and jagged and majestic Straits — doorway to the 
mighty floor of the new blue ocean, still of the more Tyrian 
crystal depth — ^rolling, in walls of waves, under the enticing 
blaze of the cloud-empurpled, all-imperial, western sun, 
whose court was fire indeed, — God's, not Baal's! — so to 
these men of Sidon, emblemed with the fire-white horns of 
the globed Astarte, or Ashtaroth, showed the monster rocks : 
pillar-portals — ^fire-topped, as the last world-beacon — ^to close 
in (as gate) that classic sea, and to warn, as of the terrors of 
the unknown, new, and second world of farthest waters, 
which stretched to the limits of possibility. Forsaking, 
indeed, daringly, were these Iberi their altars, to tempt 
perils, when they left behind them that mouth of their Me- 
diterranean : that sea upon whose embayed and devious 
margin were nations the most diverse, yet the mightiest of 
the earth. The very name of the Iberia which they disco- 
vered, and to which they themselves gave title, hints the 
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Cahir% who carried, doubtless, in their explorations, as 
equally with their conunerce and their arts, their religious 
usages and their faith, as pyramidically intensifying, until 
it flashed truth upon the worlds in the grand Fire-Dogma I 
— that faith to which sprung monuments from all the sea- 
borders at which glittered the beak — itself an imitation 
flame — of every many-oared, single ship of their adventurous, 
ocean-dotting fleets, — the precursors of the exploring ships 
of the Vikings. 

We claim the caldron of the witches as, in the original, 
the vase or urn of the flery transmigration, in which all the 
things of the world change. We accept the sign of the 
double-extended fingers (pointed in a fork), or of homs^ 
which throughout Italy, the Greek Islands, Greece, and 
Turkey, is esteemed as the counter-charm to the Evil Eye, 
as the occult Magian telegraphic. The horns, or radii, of 
the Merry-Andrew, Jester, or Motley, and the horns of 
Satan, — ^indeed, the figure of horns generally, — even have a 
strange afl&nity in the consecrate and religious. The horse- 
shoe, so universally employed as a defensive charm, and 
used as a sign to warn off and to consecrate, when — as it so 
frequently is — displayed at the entrance of stables, out- 
houses, and farm-buildings in country places, speaks the 
acknowledgment of the Devil, or Sinister Principle. The 
rearing aloft, and " throwing out," as it were, of protesting, 
and — in a certain fashion — ^badge-like, magic signs, in the 
bodies of bats, and wild nocturnal creatm'es, fixed upon 
barn-doors, we hold to be the perpetuation of the old heathen 
sacrifice to the harmful gods, or a sort of devil-propitiation. 
Again, in this horse-shoe we meet the horse, as indicative 
of, and connected with, spirit-power: of which strange 
association we shall by and by have more to say. The 
horse-shoe is the mystic symbol of the Wizard's Foot, or the 
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Sigma, or sign, of the abstract " Four-footed," the strangely 
secret, constantly presented, but as constantly evading, magic 
meaning conveyed in which (a tremendous cabalistic sign) 
we encounter every where. May the original, in the East, 
of the horse-shoe arch of the Saracens, which is a foundation- 
form of our Gothic architecture, — ^may the horse-shoe form 
of all arches and cupolas (which figure is to be met every 
where in Asia),— may these strange, rhomboidal curves carry 
reference to the ancient mysterious blending of the ideas of the 
horse and the supernatural and religious ? It is an awing 
thought ; but Spirits and supernatural embodiments — unper- 
ceived by our limited, vulgar senses — may make their daily 
walk amidst us, in the ways of the world. It may indeed be 
that they are sometimes suddenly happened typon, and, as it 
were, surprised. The world — ^although so silent — ^may be 
noisy with ghostly feet. The Unseen Ministers may every 
day pass in and out among our ways, and we all the time 
think that we have the world to ourselves. It is, as it were, 
to this inside^ unsuspected world that these recognitive, de- 
precatory signs of horse-shoes and of charms are addressed ; 
that the harming presences, unprovoked, may pass harmless ; 
that the jealous watch of the Unseen over us maybe assuaged 
in the acknowledgment ; that the unseen presences amidst 
us, if met with an unconsciousness for which man cannot 
be accountable, may not be offended with cai'elessness for 
which he may be punishable. 




Egyptian Scarabaeus and Stellar Disc 






Trigonometrical Effect of the Great Pyramid. 




CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

DRUIDICAL STONES AND THEIR WORSHIP. 

|HE monolith, talisman, mysterions pillar, or stone 
memorial, raised in attestation of the fire-tradition, 
and oceupjring the principal square or place, Forum, 
or middlemost or navel-point of the city in ancient times, is 
the original of our British market-crosses. The cromhch, or 
InHthon, or trilithon ; the single, double, or grouped stones 
found in remote places, — in Cornwall, in Wales, in various 
counties of England, in by-spots in Scotland, in the Scottish 
Isles, in the Isle of Man, and in Ireland, — all these stones 
of memorial — older than history — speak the secret faith of the 
ancient peoples. Stonehenge, with its inner and outer circles 
of stones, enclosing the central mythic object, or altar ; all the 
Druidic or Celtic remains ; stones on the tops of mountains, 
altar-tables in the valley ; the centre measuring, or obelisk, 
stones, in market-places or centre -spaces in great towns, 
from which the highways radiated, spaced — ^in mileage — to 
distance ; that time-honoured relic, " London Stone," still 
extant in Cannon Street, London; the Scottish "sacred 
stone," with its famous oracular gifts, vulgarly called Jacob's 
Pillow, transported to England by the dominant Edward 
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the First, and preserved in the seat of the Coronation-Chair 
in Westminster Abbey ; even the placing of upright stones 
as tombstones, which is generally accepted as a mere means 
of personal record, — for, be it remembered, the ancients 
placed tablets against their walls by way of fimeral register; 
— all follow the same rule. We consider j,all these as varia- 
tions of the upright commemorative pillar. 

The province of Brittany, in France, is thickly studded 
with stone pillars, and the history and manners of its people 
teem with interesting, and very curious, traces of the wor- 
ship of them. In these parts, and elsewhere, they are dis- 
tinguished by the name of Menhirs and Penlvans. The 
superstitious veneration of the Irish people for such stones 
is well known. M. de Fr^minville says in his Antiquites du 
Finisterre^ p. 106 : " The Celts worshiped a divinity which 
united the attributes of Cybele and Venus." This worship 
prevailed also in Spain, — as, doubtless, throughout Europe, 
— inasmuch as we find the Eleventh and Twelfth Councils 
of Toledo warning those who offered worship to stones that 
they were sacrificing to devils. 

We are taught that the Druidical institution of Britain 
was Pythagorean, or patriarchal, or Brahminical. The pre- 
sumed universal knowledge which this order possessed, and 
the singular customs which they practised, have afforded suf- 
ficient analogies and affinities to maintain the occult and 
remote origin of Druidism. A Welsh antiquary insists that 
the Druidical system of the Metempsychosis was conveyed to 
the Brahmins of India by a former emigration from Wales. 
But the reverse may have occurred, if we trust the elaborate 
researches which would demonstrate that the Druids were a 
scion of the Oriental family. The reader is referred to 
Toland's History of ths Druids, in his Miscellaneous Worhs, 
vol. ii. p. 163 ; also to a book published in London in 1829, 
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with the title, The Celtic Druids; or, an Attempt to show (hat 
the Druids were the Priests of Oriental Colonies, who emigrated 
from India, — ^by Godfrey Higgins. A recent writer con- 
fidently intimated that the knowledge of Drnidism mnst 
be searched for in the Talmudical writings ; but another, in 
retnm, asserts that the Druids were older than the Jews. 

Whence and when the British Druids transplanted them- 
selves to this lone world amid the ocean, no historian can 
write. We can judge of the Druids sunply by the sublime 
monuments which are left of them, surviving, in their ma- 
jestic loneliness, through the ages of civilisation. Unhewn 
masses or heaps of stones tell alone their story; such are 
their cairns, and cromlechs, and comeddes, and that wild 
architecture, whose ston-es hang on one another, still frown- 
ing on the plains of Salisbury. 

Among the most remarkable ancient remains in Wales 
(both North and South) are the Druidical stones : poised in 
the most extraordinary manner, — a real engineering prob- 
lem, — ^the slightest touch will sometimes suffice to set in 
motioii the Logan, or rocking, stones, whether these balanced 
masses are found in Wales or elsewhere. We think that 
there is very coitsideraWe ground for concluding that all 
these mounted stones were oracular, or, so to express it, 
speaking ; and that, when sought for divine responses, they 
were caused first to tremble, then to heave, and finally, like 
the tables of the modem (so-called) Spiritualists, to tip intel- 
ligibly. To no other reason than this could we satisfactorily 
refer the name under which they are known in Wales: 
namely, " bowing-stones." For the idea that they were deno- 
minated " bowing-stones" because to the people they formed 
objects of adoration is a supposition infinitely less tenable. 
The reader will perceive that we admit the phenomenon, 
when the mysterious ra^pport is effected, of the spontaneous 
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sensitiyeness and nltimate motion of solid objects. Ko one 
who has witnessed the strange^ unexplained power which 
tables, after proper preparation, acquire of supplying intelli- 
gent signals, — impossible as it may seem to those who have 
not witnessed and tested these phenomena, — but will sqq 
that there is great likelihood of these magic stones having 
been reared and haunted by the people for this special 
sensitive capacity. This idea would greatly increase the 
majesty and the wonder of them ; in other respects, except 
for some extraordinary and superstitious use, these mys- 
terious, solitary stones appear objectless. 

The famous '^ Round Table" of King Arthur — ^in regard 
to which that mystic hero is understood to have instituted 
an order of knighthood — 'may have been a magical consult- 
ing-disc, round which he and his peers sat for oracular 
directions. As it is of large dimensions, it presents a simi- 
larity not only to some of the prophesying-stones, but also, 
in a greater degree, to the movable enchanted drums of the 
Lapps and Finns, and to the divining-tables of the Shamans 
of Siberia. There lies an unsuspected purpose, doubtless of 
a mysterious (very probably of a superstitious and super- 
natural) character, in this exceedingly ancient memorial of 
the mythic British and heroic time at Winchester. 

When spires or steeples were placed on churches, and 
succeeded the pyramidal tower, or square or round tower, 
these pointed erections we only the perpetuations of the 
original monolith. The universal signal was reproduced 
through the phases of architecture. The supposition that 
the object of the steeple was to point out the church to the 
surrounding country explains but half its meaning. At one 
period of our history, the signal-lights abounded all over the 
country as numerously as church-spires do in the present 
days. Exalted on eminences, dotting hills, spiring on 
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cliffi9> perdied on promontories, — ^from sea inland^ and from 
tihe interior of the conntry to broad river-side and to the 
Bdarshore,— rising from woods, a nniversal telegraph, and a 
pictnresqne landmark, — the tower, in its meaning, spoke the 
id^tical, nnconscions tradition with the blazing Baal, Bael, 
or Beltane Fires : those nniversal votive torches, which are 
lost sight of in the mists of antiquity,^and which were so con- 
tinnal in the Pagan countries, so reiterated through the early 
ages, and which still remained so frequent in the feudal and 
monastic periods, — ^these were all connected closely with 
religion. The stone tower was only, as it were, a "sta- 
tionary flame." The origin of beacons may be traced to the 
highest antiquity. According to the original Hebrew (which 
language, as the Samaritan, is considered by competent 
judges as the very oldest), the word " beacon" may be ren- 
dered a mark, monolith, pillar, or upright. At one time the 
ancient Bale, Bel, or religious fires of Ireland were general 
all over the country. They have been clearly traced to a 
devotional origin, and are strictly of the same character as 
the magic, or Magian, fires of the East. During the political 
discontents of 1831 and 1832, the custom of lighting these 
signal- fires was very generally revived amidst the party- 
distractions in Ireland. In the ancient language of this 
country, the month of May is yet called, "nib Beal timne,^ 
or the month of Beal (Bel or Baal's) fire. The Beltaae fes- 
tival in the Highlands has been ascribed to a similar origin. 
Druidical altars are still to be traced on maay of the hills in 
Ireland, where Baal (Bel or Beal) fires were lighted. Through 
the countries, in the present day, which formed the ancient 
Scandinavia, and in Germany, particularly in the North, on 
the first of May, as in celebration of some universal feast or 
festival, fires are even now lighted on the tops of the hills. 
How closely this practice accords with the superstitious 
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usages of the Bohemians, or " Fire-kings," of Prague, is disco- 
verable at a glance. All these western flames are representa- 
tive of the early fire, which was as equally the object of wor- 
ship of the Gubhs, Guebres, or Gaurs, of Persia, as it is the 
admitted natural principle of the Parsees. Parsees, Bohe- 
mians, the Gypsies or Zingari, and the Guebres, all unite in 
a common legendary fire-worship. 

Besides the ancient market-crosses and wavside Gothic 
uprights, of which so many picturesque specimens are yet to 
be found in England, Wales, and Scotland, we may enu- 
merate the splendid funeral-crosses raised by the brave and 
pious King Edward to the memory of his wife. Holinshed 
writes : " In the nineteenth yeare of King Edward, queene 
Elianor, King Edward's wife, died, upon saint Andrew's 
euen, at Hirdebie, or Herdelie (as some haue), neere to Lin- 
colne. In euerie towne and place where the corps rested by 
the waie, the King caused a crosse of cunning workmanship 
to be erected in remembrance of hir. Two of the like 
crosses were set up at London, — one at Westcheape" (the 
last but one), " and the other at Charing," which is now 
Charing Cross, and where the last cross was placed. 

The final obsequies were solemnised in the Abbey-Church 
at Westminster, on the Sunday before the day of St. Thomas 
the Apostle, by the Bishop of Lincoln ; and the King gave 
twelve manors and hamlets to the Monks, to defray the 
charges of yearly obits, and of gifts to the poor, in lasting 
commemoration of his beloved consort. 

Some writers have stated the number of crosses raised as 
above at thirteen. These were, Lincoln, Newark, Grantham, 
Leicester, Stamford, Geddington, Northampton, Stoney-Strat- 
ford, Wobum, Dunstable, St. Alban's, Waltham, Westcheape 
(Cheapside), not far from where a fountain for a long time 
took the place of another erection, and where the statue of 
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Sir Robert Peel now stands. The last place where the body 
rested, whence the memorial-cross sprung, and which the 
famons equestrian statne of King Charles the First now 
occupies, is the present noisy highway of Charing Cross ; 
and, as then, it opens to the royal old Abbey of Westminster. 
What a changed street is this capital opening at Charing 
Cross, Whitehall, and Parliament Street, from the days — it 
almost then seeming a river-bordered country road— when 
the cross spired at one end, and the old Abbey closed the 
yiew southwards. 

In regard to the royal and sumptuous obsequies of Queen 
Eleanor, Fabian, who compiled his Chronicles towards the 
latter part of the reign of Henry VII., speaking of her 
burial-place, has the following remark : " She hatJie II wexe 
tapers hrmnynge vpon her torribe both daye and nyght Whkh 
80 hath contynned syne the day of her huryinge to this present 
days'* 

The beacon-warning, the Fiery Cross of Scotland, the 
uniyersal use of fires on the tops of mountains, on the sea- 
shore, and on the highest turrets of castles, to give the signal 
of alarm, and to telegraph some information of importance, 
originated in the first religious flames. Elder to these sum- 
moning or notifying lights was the mysterious worship to 
which fire rose afi the answer. From religion the beacon 
passed into military use. On certain set occafiions, and on 
special Saints' Days, and at other times of observance, as the 
traveller in Ireland well knows, the multitude of fires on the 
tops of the hills, and in any conspicuous situation, would 
gladden the eyes of the most deyout Parsee. The special 
subject of illumination, however we may have become ac- 
customed to regard it as the most ordinary expression of 
triumph, and of mere joyous celebration, has its origin in a 
much more abstruse and sacred source. In Scotland, parti- 
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cnlarly, the reyerential ideas associated with these mythic 
fires are strong. Perhaps in no country have the impressions 
of superstition deeper hold than in enlightened, thoughtful, 
educated, and (in so many respects) prosaic Scotland ; and 
in regard to these occult and ancient fires, the tradition of 
them, and the ideas concerning their origin, are preserved as 
a matter of more than cold speculation. Country legendary 
accounts and local usages, — obtained from we know not 
whence, — all referring to the same myth, all pointing to the 
same Protean superstition, are traceable, to the present, in all 
the English counties, Gaims in Scotland ; heaps of stones 
in by-spots in England, especially — solitary or in group — ^to 
be found on the tops of hills ; the Druidical mounds ; the 
raising of crosses on the Continent, in Germany, amongst 
the windings of the Alps, in Bussia (by the roadside, or at 
the entrance of villages), in Spain, in Poland, in lonely and 
secluded spots ; probably even the first use of the " sign- 
post" at the junction of roads ; — all these point, in strange, 
widely radiant suggestion, to the fire-religion. 

Whence obtained is that word "sign," as designating 
the guide, or direction, post, placed at the intersection 
of cross-roads? Nay, whence gained we that peculiar 
idea of the sacredness, or of the " forbidden," attaching to 
the spot where four roads meet? It is sacer, as sacred, in 
the Latin; "extra-church," or " heathen," supposedly " un- 
hallowed," in the modem acceptation. The appellative ob, 
in the word " obelisk," means occult, secret, or magic. Ob 
is the Biblical name for sorcery. It is also found as a word 
signifying converse with forbidden spirits, among the Ne- 
groes on the coast of Africa, from whence — ^and indicating 
the practices marked out by it — it was transplanted to the 
West Indies, where it still exists. 

It is well known that a character resembling the Bunic 
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al^iabet was once widely difflised thronghout Europe. "A 
character, for example, not unlike the hammer of Thor is to 
be found in yariouB Spanish inscriptions, and lurks in many 
magical books. Sir William Jones," proceeds our author, — 
we quote from the Times of the 2d of February 1859, in re- 
Tiewing a work upon Italy by the late Lord Broughton, — "has 
drawn a parallel between the deities of Meru and Olympus ; 
and an enthusiast might perhaps maintain that the yases of 
Alba Longa were a relic of the times when one religion pre- 
yailed in Latium and Hind^^stan. It is most singular 
that the Hindoo (ax)ss is precisely the hammer of Thor." 
All our speculations tend to the same conclusion. One day, 
it is a discovery of cinerary vases ; the next, it is etymolo- 
gical research; yet again, it is ethnological investigation; 
and, the day after, it is the publication of unsuspected tales 
from the Norse: but all go to heap up the proo& of our 
consanguinity with the peoples of history, — and of an original 
general belief^ we might add. 

What meaneth the altar, with its mysterious lights? 
What mean the candles of the Catholic worship, burning 
even by day, borne in the sunshine, blazdng at noon ? What 
meaneth this visible fire, as an element at Mass, or at service 
at all? Wherefore is this thing, Light, employed as a 
primal witness and attestation in all worship? To what 
end, and expressive of what mysterious meaning, — surviving 
through the changes of the faiths and the renewal of the 
Churches, and as yet undreamt, — ^bum the solemn lamps in 
multitude, in their richly worked, their highly wrought, cases 
of solid gold or of glowing silver, bright-glancing in the 
mists of incense, and in the swell or fall of sacredly melting 
or of holily entrancing music ? Before spiry shrine and 
elaborate drop-work tabemade ; in twilight hollow, diapered 
as into a " glory of stone,'* and in sculptured niche ; in the 

I 
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serried and starry ranks of the columned wax, or in rows 
of bossy cressets, — ^intertwine and congregate the perfumed 
flames, as implying the tradition eldest of time ! What mean- 
eth, in the Papal architectural piles, wherein the Ghostly Fire 
is enshrined, symbolic real fire, thus before the High Altar? 
What speak those constellations of lights? what those 
" silvery stars of Annunciation" ? What signifieth fire upon 
the altar? What gather we at all from altars and from 
sacrifice, — the delivering, as through the gate of fire, of the 
first and the best of this world, — whether of the fruits, 
whether of the flocks, whether of the primal and perfectest 
of victims, or the rich spoil of the " world-states" ? What 
mean the human sacrifices of the Heathen; the pagsing of 
the children through the fire to Moloch ; the devotion of the 
consummate, the most physically perfect, and most beau- 
tiful, to the glowing Nemesis, in that keenest, strangest, yet 
divinest, fire-appetite ; the offered plunder, the surrendered 
lives, of the predatory races ? What signifies the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, the burning of living people among the Gauls, 
the Indian fiery immolations ? What is intended even by 
the patriarchal sacrifices? What is the meaning of the 
burnt offerings, so frequent in the Bible ? In short, what 
read we, and what seem we conclusively to gather, we re- 
peat, in this mystic thing, and hitherto almost mean- 
ingless, if not contradictory and silencing, institution of 
sacrifice by fire ? What gather we, otherwise than in the 
explanation of the thing signified by it ? We speak of sa- 
crifice as practised in all ages, enjoined in all holy books, 
elevated into veneration, as a necessity of the highest and 
most sacred kind. We find it in all countries, — east, west, 
north, and south ; — in the Old equally as in the New World, 
From ^ence should this strange and unexplainable rite 
come, and what should it mean? as, indeed, what should 
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mean the display of bright fire at all in the mysteries, — 
Sgyptian^ Gabiric, Scandinavian, Elensinian, Etrurian, In- 
dillo, Persian, Primal American, Tartarian, Phoenician, or 
Celtic, — from the earliest of time nntil this very modem, in- 
stant^ English day of candles on altars, and of the other kin- 
dred religions High-Church lightings? — respecting which 
there rankleth such scandal, and intensifieth such purposeless 
babble, such daily dispute I What should all this inveterate 
ritualistic (as it is absurdly called) controversy, and this ill- 
understood bandying, be about? Is it that, even at this 
day, men do not understand any thing about the symbols of 
their religion, and that the things for which they struggle are 
mere words ? really that the principles of their wonderful and 
supernatural faith are perfectly unknown, and that they 
reason with the inconclusiveness, but with nothing of the sim- 
plicity, of children — nothing of the divine light of children ? 
But, we would boldly ask, what should all this wealth of 
fire-subjects mean, of which men guess so little, and know 
less ? What should this whole principle of fire and of sacri- 
fice be? What should it signify, but the rendering over 
and the surrender up, in all abnegation, of the state of man, 
of the best and most valued " entities" of this world, past 
and through the fire, which is the boundary and border and 
wall between this world and the next ? — ^that last element 
of all, on which is all, — Fire, — Shaving most of the light of 
matter in it, as it hath most of the blackness of matter in 
it^ to make it the fiercer ; and both being copy, or shadow, 
of the Immortal and Ineffable Spirit-Light, of which, 
strange as it may sound, the sun is the very darkness \ 
because that, and the whole Creation, — as bdng Degree, or 
even, in its wonders, as Greater or Less, — ^beautiftd and 
godlike as it is to man, is as the shadow of God, and hath 
nothing of Him ; but is instituted as the place of purifica- 
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tion, " being," or punishment: the opposite of God, the enemy 
of God, and, in its results, apart from the Spirit of God, 
— ^which rescues supematurally from it, — ^the denier of God ! 
This world and its shows— nay. Life — stands mystically as 
the Devil, Serpent, Dragon, or "Adversary," typified through 
all time ; the world terrestrial being the ashes of the fire 
celestial. 

The torches borne at ftmerals are not alone for light: 
they have their mystic meaning. They mingle largely, as 
do candles on altars, in all solemn celebrations. The em- 
ployment of light in all religious rites, and in celebration in 
the general sense, has an overpowenngly great meaning. 
Festival, also, claims flame as its secret signal and its pass- 
word to the propitious Invisible. Lights and Jlambeatix 
and torches carried in the hand were ever the joyous ac- 
companiment of weddings. The torch of Hymen is a pro- 
verbial expression. The ever-buming lamps of the ancients ; 
the steady, silent tomb-lights (burning on for agesX from 
time to time discovered among the mouldering monuments 
of the past in the hypogeay or sepulchral caves, and buildings 
iH'oken in upon by men in later day ; the bonfires of the 
modems ; the fires on the tops of hills ; the mass of lamps 
disposed about sanctuaries, whether encircling the most 
sacred point of the mosque of the Prophet, the graded and 
cumulative Grand Altar in St. Peter's, or the saint-thrones 
in the churches of the Eternal City, or elsewhere, wherever 
magnificence riseth into expansion, and intensifieth and 
overpowereth in the sublimity which shall he felt; the mul- 
titudinous grouped lamps in the Sacred Stable — the Place of 
the Holy Nativity, meanest and yet highest — at Bethlehem ; 
the steady, constant lights ever burning in mystic, blazing 
attestation in Jerusalem, before the tomb of the Redeemer ; 
the chapelk ardrnte in the funeral observances of the ubi- 
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qmtons Caiholic Ohorch ; the congregated tapers abont the 
bed of the dead — the flames in mysterions grandeur (and in 
rojal awe), placed as in waiting, so brilliant and striking, 
and yet so terrible, a court, and sorronnding the stately 
catafalque; the yery word falcated^ as bladed, sworded, or 
scimitared (as with the guard of waved or sickle-like flames); 
the lowly, single candle at the bedside of the poverty- 
attenuated dead — thus by the single votive light only allied 
(yet in unutterably mystic and godlike bond) as with the 
greatest of the earth ; the watdi-lights every where, and in 
whatever country; the crosses (spiry memorials, or mono- 
liths) which rose as from out the earth, in imitation of the 
watching candle, at whatever point rested at night, in 
her solemn journey to her last home, the body of Queen 
Eleanor, as told in the English annals (which flame- 
memorials, so raised by the pious King Edward in the 
spiiy, flame-imitating stone, are all, we believe, obliterate, 
or put out of things, but the weU-knovm, magnificent, 
restored cross at Waltham); — all these, to the keen, philo- 
sophic eye, stand as the best proofs of the division of this 
strange Fire-Dogma: mythed as equally, also, in that 
« dark-veiled Coty tto,"— 

*' She to whom the flame 
Of midnight torches bums." 

" She," this blackest of concealment in the mysteries, Isis, 
lo, Ashtaroth, or Astarte, or Cybele, or Proserpine ; " he," 
this Baal, Bel, " Baalim," Foh, Brahm, or Bhudd ; « it,"— for 
the Myth is no personality, but sexless, — Snake, Serpent, 
Dragon, or Earliest at all of Locomotion, under whatever 
" Letter of the Alphabet ;" — all these symbols, shapes, or 
names, stand confessed in that first, absolutely primal, dei- 
fied element. Fire, which the world, in all religions, has 
worshiped, is worshiping, and will worship to the end of 
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time, unconsciously ; we even in the Christian religion, 
and in our modem day, still doing it — unwitting the meaning 
of the mysterious symbols which pass daily before our eyes : 
all which point, as we before have said, to Spirit-Light as 
the Soul of the World, — otherwise, to the inexpressible 
mystery of the Holy Ghost, 

Little is it suspected what is the myth conveyed in the 
Fackelstanz and Fackelszug of Berlin, of which so much 
was heard, as a curious observance, at the time of the mar* 
riage of the Princess Eoyal of England with the Prince 
Frederic William of Prussia. This is the Teutonic perpetu- 
ation of the " Bacchic gloryings," of the Satumian rout and 
flame-brandishing, of the earliest and last rite. 

The ring of light, glory, nimlmSy aureole^ or circle of 
rays, about the heads of sacred persons ; the hand (magnetic 
and mesmeric) upon sceptres ; the open hand borne in the 
standards of the Bomans ; the dragon-crest of Maximin, of 
Honorius, and of the Barbarian Leaders ; the Dragon of 
China and of Japan ; the Dragon of Wales ; the mythic 
Dragon trampled by St. George ; the " crowned serpent" of 
the Boyal House of Milan ; the cairns, as we have already 
afi&rmed, and the Bunic Monuments; the Bound Towers of 
Ireland (regarding which there hath been so much, and so 
diverse and vain, speculation); the memorial piles, and the 
slender (on sea-shore and upland) towers lefb by the Yikinghs, 
or Sea-Kings, in their adventurous and predatpry voyages; 
the legends of the Norsemen or the Normans ; the vestiges 
so recently, in the discovery of the forward-of-the-old-time 
ages, exposed to the light of criticism, in the time-out-of« 
mind antique and quaint cities of the extinct peoples and 
of the forgotten religions in Central America ; the sun- or 
fire-worship of the Peruvians, and their vestal- or virgin- 
guardians of the fire ; the priestly fire-rites of the Mexicans^ 
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quendied by Cortes in the natire blood, and the context of 
thdr strange, apparently inooherently wild, belief; the in- 
scriptions of amnlets^ on rings and on talismans; the singular, 
darky and, in many respects, uncouth arcana of the Bohe-> 
mians, Zingari, Oitanos, or Gypsies ; the teaching of the 
Talmud ; the hints of the Cabala ; also that little-supposed 
thing, even, meant in the British golden collar of " S.S^" 
which is worn as a relic of the oldest day (in perpetuation 
of 9k my tho8 \(m!g ago buried — spark-like — and forgotten in 
the dust of ages) by some of our officials, courtly and other- 
wise, and which belongs to no known order of knighthood, 
but only to the very highest order of knighthood, the 
Magian, or to Magic ; — all these point, as in the diverging 
radii of the greatest of historical light-suns, to the central, 
intolerable ring of brilliancy, or the phenomenon — the 
original God's revelation, eldest of all creeds, survivor, 
almost, of Time — of the Sacred Spirit, or Ghostly Flame, 
— ^the baptism of Fire of the Apostles I 

In this apparently strange — ^nay, to some minds, alarm- 
ing—classification, and throwing under one head, of sym- 
bols diametrically opposed, as holy and unholy, benign and 
sinister, care must be taken to notice that the types of the 
"Snake" or the ** Dragon" stand for the occult "World- 
Fire," by which we mean the "light of the human reason," 
or " manifestation" in the general sense, as opposed to the 
spiritual light, or unbodied light ; into which, as the reverse, 
— although the same, — ^the former transcends. Thus, sha- 
dow is the only possible means of demonstrating light. It 
is not reflected upon that we must have means whereby to 
be lifted. After all, we deal only with glyphs, to express 
inexpressible things. Horns mean spirit-manifestation; 
Sadius signifies the glorying absorption (into the incompre* 
hensible) of that manifestation. Both signify the same : 
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from any giren point, the One Spirit working downvards, 
and also transcending upwards. From any given point, in 
height, that the intellect is able to achieve, the same Spirit 
downwards intenaiiieB into Manifeetation ; upwards, dissipates 
into God I In other words, before any knowlec^ of God 
can be formed at all, it most have a ^pe. God is an ab- 
straction ; Man is an entity. 





Black sculptured Obelisk. (British Museum.) 




CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

INQUIRY AS TO THE POSSIBILITY OF MIRACLE. 

|HE definition of a miracle has been exposed to 
numerous erroneous views. Inquirers know not 
what a miracle is. It is wrong to assume that 
nature and human nature are alike inyariably, and that 
you can interpret the one by the other. There may be 
in reality great divergence between the two, though both 
start from the common point — individuality. A miracle is 
not a violation of the laws of nature (because nature is not 
every thing), but a something independent of all laws, — that 
is, as we know laws. The mistake that is so commonly 
made is the interpreting — or rather the perceiving, or the be- 
coming aware of — ^that thing we denominate a miracle through 
the operation of the human senses, which in reality have 
nothing whatever to do with a miracle, because they cannot 
know it. If nature, as we understand it, or law, as we 
understand it, be universal, then, as nothing can be possible 
to us which contradicts either the one or the other (both 
being the same), — nature being law, and law being nature, 
— ^miracle must be impossible, and there never was, nor 
could there ever be, such a thing as a miracle. But a 
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miracle works outwaidly from us at once, and not by a 
human path — moyes away from the world (that is, man's 
world) as a thing impossible to it, though it may be true 
none the less, since our nature is not all nature, nor perhaps 
any nature, but even a philosophical delusion. In the con- 
ception of a miracle, however, the thing apprehended revolves 
to us, and can come to us in no other way, and we 
seize the idea of it through a machinery,^-our own judg- 
ment, — which is a clear sight compounded of our senses, — 
a synthesis of senses that, in the very act of presenting an 
impossible idea, destroys it as humanly possible. Miracle 
can be of no date or time, whether earlier, whether later, 
if God has not withdrawn from nature ; and if He has with- 
drawn from nature, then nature must have before this fallen 
to pieces of itself; for God is intelligence — not life only; 
and matter is not intelligent, though it may be living. It 
is not seen that during that space — which is a space taken 
out of time, though independent of it — in which miracle is 
possible to us, we cease to be men, because time, or 
rather sensation, is man's measure; and that when we 
are men again, and back in ourselves, the miracle is 
gone, because the conviction of the possibility of a thing 
and its non-possibility has expelled it. The persuasion of a 
miracle is intuition, or the operation of God's Spirit active in 
us, that drives out nature for the time, which is the opposite 
of the miracle. 

No miracle can be justified to men's minds, because no 
amount of evidence can sustain it ; no number of attestations 
can affirm that which we cannot in our nature believe. In 
reality, we believe nothing of which our senses do not con- 
vince us, — even these not always. In other matters, we 
only believe because we think that we believe; and since 
the conviction of a miracle has nothing of God except 
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the certain sort of motive of possessed, excluding exaltation, 
which, with the miracley fills ns, and to which exaltation we 
can give no name, and which we can only feel as a certain 
something in us, a certain power and a certain light, con- 
quering and outshining another light, become fainter, — ^it 
will follow that the conviction of the possibility of a miracle 
IB the same sort of unquestioning assurance that we have 
of a dream in the dream itself; and that, when the miracle 
is apprehended in the mind, it just as much ceases to 
be a miracle when we are in our senses, as a dream ceases 
to be that which it was, a reality, and becomes that which 
it is, nonentity, when we awake. But to the questions, 
what is a dream ? — ^nay, what is waking ? — ^who shall answer ? 
or who can declare whether in that broad outside, where 
our minds and their powers evaporate or cease, where nature 
melts away into nothing that we can know as nature, or 
know as any thing else, in regard to dreams and realities, 
the one may not be the other ? The dream may be man's 
life to him, — as another life other than his own life, — ^and 
the reality may be the dream (in its various forms), which he 
rejects as false and confusion simply because it is as an 
unknown language, of which, out of his dream, he can never 
have the alphabet, but of which, in the dream, he has the 
alphabet. 

"A pretence that every strong and pecuUar expression is 
merely an Eastern hyperbole is a mighty easy way of getting 
rid of the trouble of deep thought and right apprehension, 
and has helped to keep the world in ignorance." — Morsels of 
OriUaism, London, 1800. 

It is very striking that, in all ages, people have 
clothed the ideas of their dreams in the same imagery. 
It may therefore be asked whether that language^ which 
now occupies so low a place in the estimation of men, bo 
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not the actual waking language of the higher regions, 
while we, awake as we fency ourselves, may be sunk in 
It " sleep of many thousand years, or, at least, in the echo of 
their dreams, and only intelligibly catch a few dim words of 
tiiat language of God, as sleepers do scattered expressions 
from the loud conversation of those around them.** So says 
Schubert, in his Symbolism of Breams. There is every form 
of the dream-state, from the iaintest to the most intense, in 
which the gravitation of the outside world overwhelms the 
man-senses, and absorbs the inner unit. In fact, the lightest 
and faintest form of dream is the very thoughts that we think, 

A very profound English writer, Thomas de Quincey, 
has the following : " In the English rite of CJonfirmation, 
by personal choice, and by sacramental oath, each man says, 
in effect : * Lo ! I rebaptise myself; and that which once was 
6wom on my behalf, now I swear for myself,* Even so in 
dreams, perhaps, under some secret conflict of the midnight 
sleeper, l^hted up to consciousness at the time, but darkened 
to the memory as soon as all is finished, each several 
child of our mysterious race may complete for himself the 
aboriginal fall," 

As to what is possible or impossible, no man, out of 
his presumption and of his self-conceit, has any right 
to speak, nor can he speak ; for the nature of his terms 
with all things outside of him is unknown to him. We 
know that miracle (if once generally believed in) would ter- 
minate the present order of things, which are perfectly right 
and consistent in their own way. Things that contradict 
nature are not evoked by reason, but by man in his miracle- 
worked imagining, in all time; and such exceptions are 
independent of reason, which elaborates to a centre down- 
wards, but exhales to apparent impossibility (but to real 
truth) upwards^ — ^that is, truth out of this world. 
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Upwards has nothing of man ; for it knows him not. He 
ceases there ; but he is made as downwards, and finds his 
man's nature there, lowest of all — ^his mere bodily nature 
there perhaps, even to be found originally among the four- 
footed ; for by the raising of him by God abne has Man got 
upon his feet, and set his face upward to regard the stars, — 
those stars which originally, according to the great " Hermes 
Trismegistus" (Thrice -Master), in the astrological sense, 
raised him from the primeval level; for we refer heaven 
always to a place over our heads, since there only we can 
be free of the confinements of matter ; for above us or below 
us is equally the altitude. 

May not the sacrificial, sacramental rites — may not those 
minute acts of priestly offering, as they succeed each other, 
and deepen in intensity and in meaning — may not those aids 
of music to enlarge and change and conjure the sense of 
hearing, and to react on sight (it being notorious that 
objects change their character as we look at them when 
operated upon by beautiful music) — may not those dream- 
-producing, somnolent, enchanting vapours of incense, which 
seem to loosen from around each of us the walls of the 
visible, and to charm open the body, and to let out 
(or to let in) new and unsuspected senses, alight with a new 
light not of this world, the light of a new spiritual world, 
in which we can yet see things, and see them as things 
to be recognised, — may not all this be true, and involve 
impossibilities as only seeming so, but true enough, in- 
asmuch as miracle possibly is true enough ? 

May not all these effects, and may not the place and 
the persons in the body, and may not the suggestions, 
labouring to that end, of unseen, unsuspected, holy minis- 
tries, such as thronging angels, casting off from about us our 
swathes and bands of thick mortality in the new, overmaster- 
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ing influence, — may not all this be as the bridge across which 
we pass out from this world gladly into the next, until 
we meet, as on the other side, Jesus, the Kuler in very deed, 
but now felt as the Offered, the Crucified, the complete and 
accepted "Living Great Sacrifice"? May we not in this 
" Eucharist" partake, not once, but again and again, of that — 
even of that solid — ^which was our atonement, and of that blood 
which was poured out as the libation to the " Great Earth," 
profened by " Sin," partaking of that reddest (but that most 
transcendently lucent) sacrament, which is to be the new 
light of a new world ? Is not the very name of the inter- 
communicating High-Priest that of the factor of this mystic, 
glorious, spirit-trodden, invisible "bridge" ? Whence do we 
derive the word Pontifexy or Pontifex Maxmus (the Great, 
or the Highest, Bridge-Maker, or Builder), elicited in direct 
translation from the two Latin words 'pims wi^fado in the 
earliest pre-Christian theologies, and become "Pontiff" in the 
Boman and the Christian sense — " Pontiff" from " Pontifex" ? 
It is surely this meaning — ^that of fabricator or maker of 
the bridge between things sensible and things spuitual, be- 
tween body and spirit, between this world and the next 
world, between the spiritualising "thither" and the sub- 
stantiating "hither," tram being the transit. The whole 
word, if not the whole meaning, may be accepted in this 
Eoman-Catholic sense of " transubstantiation," or the mak- 
ing of miracle. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH, 

can evidence be depended upon ? examination of 

Hume's reasoning. 

|UE eyidence for the truth of the Christian religion 
is less than the evidence for the truth of our 
senses ; because, even in the first authors of our 
religion, it was no greater. It is evident it must diminish 
in passing from them to their disciples; nor can any one 
rest such confidence in their testimony as in the immediate 
object of his senses." 

This is wrong. The testimony of some men is more 
valid than is the evidence of the senses of some others. 

**It is a general maxim, that no objects have any 
discoverable connection together. All the inferences which 
we can draw fi:om one to another are founded merely on our 
experience of their constant and regular conjunction. It is 
evident that we ought not to make an exception to this 
maxim in favour of human testimony, whose connection with 
any event seems in itself as little necessary as any other." 

It may be put to any person who carefully considers 
Hume's previous position as to the fixedness of the proofe of 
the senses, whether this last citation does not upset it. 

"The memory is tenacious to a certain degree. Men 
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commonly have an inclination to tmth and a principle of 
probity. They are sensible to shame when detected in a 
falsehood. These are qualities in human nature." 

This is a mistake ; for they are not qualities in human 
nature. They are the qualities of grown men, because they 
are reflective of the state of the man when he is living in 
community, — ^not as man. 

" Contrariety of evidence, in certain cases, may be derived 
from several different causes : from the opposition of contrary 
testimony — ^from the character or number of the witnesses — 
from the manner of their delivering their testimony — or from 
the union of all these circumstances. We entertain a suspicion 
concerning any matter of fact when the witnesses contradict 
each other — ^when they are but few, or of a doubtftil character 
— when they have an interest in what they affirm — when they 
deliver their testimony with hesitation, or, on the contrary, 
with too violent asseverations. There are many other par- 
ticulars of the same kind, which may diminish or destroy 
the force of any argument derived from human testimony." 

Now, we contest these conclusions ; and we will endeavour 
to meet them with a direct answer. The recognition of likeli- 
hood — ^not to say of truth — is intuitive, and does not depend 
on testimony. In fact, sometimes our belief goes in another di- 
rection than the testimony, thotfgh it be even to matters of feet. 

Hume resumes with his cool, logical statements : " The 
reason why we place any credit in witnesses and historians 
is not derived from any connection which we perceive it 
priori between testimony and reality, but because we are 
accustomed to find a conformity between them" 

Just so ! we would add to this, — " because we are ac- 
customed to find a conformity between them." 

We are now arrived at the grand dictum of cool-headed, 
telf-possessed Hume, who thought that by dint of his logical 
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okamess, and by his definitions, he had exposed the im- 
possibility of that unaccoontable thing which men call a 
miracle, and upon the possibility or the non-possibility of 
iriiich religion wiU be ultimately found to wholly depend, 
because religion is entirely opposed to laws of "must be" 
and " must not be." 

"A miracle is a violation of the laws of naturey' he 
declares. 

Not so, we will rejoin. It is only a violation of the 
laws of our nature. We have no right to set our nature up 
as the measure of all nature. This is merely the mind's 
assumption ; and it is important to expose its real emptiness, 
because all Hume's philosophy turns upon this, which he 
imagines to be a rigid axiom, to which all argument must 
recur. 

" A firm and unalterable experience has established the 
laws of nature. The proof against a miracle, from the very 
nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from ex- 
perience can possibly be imagined." So says Hume. 

But experience has nothing to do with a miracle, because 
it is a sense not comprised in the senses, but an unexperi- 
enced sensation or perception, exposing the senses as dreams, 
and overriding their supposed certainty and totality by a nmv 
dream, or apparent certainty, contradicting the preceding. 
If this were not possible, then the senses, or the instantane- 
ous judgment which comes out of their sum— or the thing 
" conviction," as we call it — would be the measure of every 
thing past, present, and to come, — which we know it is not. 

Hume, or any philosopher, is wrong in dogmatising at 
all, because he only speaks from his own experience ; and 
individual experience will in no wise assist towards the 
discovery of real truth. In philosophy, no one has a right 
to lay down any basis, and to assume it as true. The 

K 
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philosopher must always argue negatively, not affirmatively. 
The moment he adopts the latter com'se, he is lost. Hume 
presupposes all his Treatise on Miracles in this single 
assumption that nature itself has laws, and not laws only 
to our faculUes, The mighty difference between these two 
great facts will be at once felt by a thinker ; but we will 
not permit Hume to assume any thing where he has no 
right, and so to turn the flank of his adversary by artfully 
putting forward and carrying an assumption. Nature is 
only nature in man's mind, but not true otherwise, any 
more than the universe exists out of the mind— or out of 
the man, who has in thinking to make it. Take away, 
therefore, the man in whom the idea of it is, and the 
universe disappears. We will question Hume, the dis- 
believing philosopher, as to his right to open his Hps, 
because it is very doubtftd if language, which is the power 
of expression, any more than that which we call consistent 
thought, is inseparably consistent to man, who is all incon- 
sistence in his beginning, middle, and end— in his coming 
here and in his going hence out of this strange world, to 
which he does not seem really to belong, and in which 
he seems to have been somehow obtruded, as something 
not of it — strange as this seems. 

As to the philosophy of Hume, granting the ground, 
you have, of course, all the basis for the constructions raised 
upon that ground. But suppose we, who argue in opposition 
to Hume, dispute his ground ? 

Hume, in his Treatise on Miracles^ only begs the question ; 
and there is therefore no wonder that, having first secured 
his position by consent or negligence of the opponent, he 
may deal from it the shot of what artillery he pleases ; and 
his opponent, having once allowed the first ground,^-or the 
capacity to argif^, — ^has unwittingly let in all the ruinous 
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ramltB which follow ; these philosophically are indispatable. 
We would urge that Hume has no capacity to argue in this 
way, inasmuch as he has taken the " human mind" as the 
capacity of arguing. Either reason or miracle must be first 
romoved, because you can admit either ; for they are opposites, 
and cannot camp in the same mind : one is idea, the other 
is no idea — ^in this world; and as we are in this world, 
we can only judge as in this world. In another world, 
Hume the philosopher may himself be an impossibility, and 
therefore be a miracle, through his own philosophy, and the 
application of it. 

Hume is the man of ideas, and is therefore very correct 
as a philosopher, if philosophy were possible; but we deny 
that it is possible in regard to any speculation out of this 
world. Ideas — that is, philosophical ideas — may be de- 
scribed as the steps of the ladder by which we philosophically 
descend from God. Emotions are also the steps by which 
alone we can ascend to Him. Human reason is a possibility, 
from the line drawn by which either ascent or descent 
may be made. The things Necessity, or Fate, and Free Will, 
passing into the mind of man {both may be identical in 
their nature, though opposite in their operation), dictate 
from the invisible, but persuade from the visible. 

Hume asserts that " a uniform experience amounts to a 
proof." It does not do so, any more than "ninety-nine'* 
are a " hundred." 

He also says that "there is not to be found in all history 
any miracle attested by a suflScient number of men to be 
believed." Now, we will rejoin to this, that a public miracle 
is a public impossibility; for the moment it has become 
public, it has ceased to be a miracle. " In the case of any 
particular assumed mii'acle," he farther says, "there are not 
a sufficient number of men of such unquestioned good 
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sense, education, and learning as to secure ns against all 
delusion in themselves — of such* undoubted integrity as to 
place them beyond all suspicion of any design to deceive 
others^ Now, to this our answer is, that our own senses 
deceive us; and why, then, should not the asseverations of 
others ? 

Hume adduces a number of circumstances which, he 
insists, "are requisite to give us a ftill assurance in the 
testimony of men ;" but nothing can give us this assurance 
in other men's testimony that he supposes. We judge 
of circumstances ourselves, upon our own ideas of the 
testimony of men — not upon the testimony itself; for we 
sometimes believe that which the witnesses, with the fullest 
reliance upon themselves, deny. We judge upon our own 
silent convictions, — that is, upon all abstract points. It 
is for this reason that assurances even by angels, in Scrip- 
ture, have not been believed by the persons to whom the 
message was directly sent. Of course, if the miracle was 
displayed through the ordinary channels of human com- 
prehension, it was no miracle ; for comprehension never has 
miracle in it. 

" The maxim by which we commonly conduct ourselves 
in our reasonings is, that the objects of which we have no 
experience resemble those of which we have," says Hume. 

Now, this remark is most true ; but we cannot help this 
persuasion. We conclude inevitably that things unknown 
should resemble things known, because, whatever may be 
outside of our nature, we have no means of knowing it, 
or of discovering any thing else that is other than our- 
selves. We can know nothing, except through our own 
machinery of sense. As God made outside and inside, 
God alone works, though we think that we — ^that is. Nature 
— ^work. God (who is Himself miracle) can effect im- 
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poflaibilities, uid make two one by annihilating the dis- 
tinction between them. 

Hnme says that^ " where there is an opposition of argu- 
ments, we ought to give the preference to such as are founded 
on the greatest number of past ohservations'* 

So we ought, if the world were real ; but, as it is not, we 
ought not. Things unreal cannot make things real. 

Hume declares that, " if the spirit of religion join itself 
to the love of wonder, there is an end of common sense. 
Human testimony, in these circumstances, loses all pre- 
taisions to authority. A religionist may be an enthusiast, 
and imagine he sees what has no reality. He may know his 
narrative to be felse, and yet persevere in it with the best 
intentions in the wt)rld, for the sake of promoting so holy a 
cause. Even where this delusion has not taken place, vanity, 
excited by so strong a temptation, operates on him more 
powerfully than on the rest of mankind in any other circum- 
stances, and self-interest with equal force. His auditors may 
not have, and commonly have not, sufficient judgment to 
canvass his evidence. What judgment they have, they re- 
nounce by principle in these sublime and mysterious sub- 
jects. If they were ever so willing to employ it, passion 
and a heated imagination disturb the regularity of its 
operations. Their credulity increases his impudence, and 
his impudence overpowers their credulity." 

Now, the reverse of all this is more nearly the fact. 
Ordinary minds have more incredulity than credulity. It is 
quite a mistake to imagine that credulity is the quality 
of an ignorant mind ; it is rather mcreduUty that is. 

"Eloquence, when at its highest pitch," says Hume, 
" leaves little room for reason or reflection." 

Now, on the contrary, true eloquence is the embodiment 
or synthesis of reason and reflection. 
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" Eloquence," resumes Hume, " addresses itself entirely 
to the fancy or the affections, captivates the willing hearers, 
and subdues their understanding. Happily, this pitch it 
seldom attains ; but what a Tully or a Demosthenes could 
scarcely effect over a Roman or Athenian audience, every 
capuchin, every itinerant or stationary teacher, can perform 
over the generality of mankind, and in a higher degree, by 
touching such gross and vulgar passions." 

All the above is simply superficial assmnption. 

Hume then speaks of " forged miracles and prophecies -^ 
but there is no proof of &aj forged miracle or prophecy. He 
says that "there is a strong propensity in mankind to 
the extraordinary and the marvellous. Th^*e is no kind 
of report which rises so easily and spreads so quickly, 
especially in country places and provincial towns, as those 
conceming marriages, insomuch that two young persons 
of equal condition never see each other twice, but the whole 
neighbourhood immediately join them together." 

This is all nonsense. There is always a reason for these 
suppositions. 

Hume then goes on to adduce this same love of inspiring 
curiosity and delight in wonders as the cause of the belief in 
miracles. 

"Do not," he asks, "the same passions, and others still 
stronger, incline th^ generality of mankind to believe and 
report, with the greatest vehemence and assurance, all 
religious miracles ?" 

Now, this is only very poor; and, besides, it is all 
assumption of truths where they are not. 

Hume speaks of supernatural and miraculous relations 
as having been received from "ignorant and barbarous 
ancestors." But what is ignorance and barbarism ? — and what 
is civilisation? He says that they have been "transmitted 
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wiih that inviolable sanction and anthority which always 
attend received opinions." But supernatural and miraculous 
relations have never been received opinions. They have 
always been contested, and have made their way against the 
common sense of mankind, because the common sense of 
mankind is common sense, and nothing more; aud, in 
lealiiy, common sense goes but a very little way, even in the 
commcm transactions of life ,* for feeling guides us in most 
matters. 

"All belief in the extraordinary," Hume declares, "pro- 
ceeds from the usual propensity of mankind towards the 
marvellous, which only receives a check at intervals from 
tBense and learning." But what are sense and learning 
both but mere conceits f 

" ' It is strange,' a judicious reader is apt to say," remarks 
Hume, "upon the perusal of these wonderful histories, *that 
such jMX)digious events never happen in our days.' " But 
Buch events do occur, we would rejoin ; though they are never 
believed, and are always treated as fable, when occurring in 
their own time. 

"It is experience only," says Hume, "which gives 
authority to human testimony." Now, it is not experience 
only which induces beHef, but recognition. It is not ideas, 
but light. We do not go to the thing in ideas, but the 
thing comes into us, as it were : for instance, a man never 
finds that he is awake by experience, but by influx of the 
thing "waking" — ^whatever the act of waking is, or means. 

" When two kinds of experience are contrary, we have 
nothing to do but to subtract the one from the other, and 
embrace an opinion either on one side or the other, with 
that assurance which arises from the remainder." 

This which follows may be a conclusion in regard to the 
above. If beliefe were sums, we should, and could, subtract 
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the diflference between two amounts of evidence, and accept 
the product ; but we cannot help our beliefs, because they 
are intuitions, and not statements. 

Hume, towards the close of his strictly hard and logical 
Treatise on Miracles, brings forward an argument, which to 
all appearance is very rigid and conclusive, out of this his 
realistic philosophy — ^if that were true : 

" Suppose that all the historians who treat of England 
should agree that on the ist of January 1600 Queen Eliza- 
beth died, — ^that both before and after her death she was 
seen by her physicians and the whole court, as is usual 
with persons of her rank, — ^that her successor was acknow- 
ledged and proclaimed by the parliament, — and that, after 
being interred a month, she again appeared, resumed the 
throne, and governed England for three years. I must 
confess that I should be surprised at the concurrence of so 
many odd circumstances, but should not have the least 
inclination to believe so miraculous an event. / should not 
doubt of her pretended death, and of those other public circmnr 
stances thut followed it.** 

Now, in their own sequence, as they occur to us as real 
foots in the world, so unreal are true, positive circumstances, 
that we only believe them by the same means that we 
believe dreams — ^that is, by intuition. There is no fact, so 
to say. Startling as it may appear, I appeal to the conscious- 
ness of those who have witnessed death whether the death 
itself did not seem unreal, and whether it did not remain 
without belief as a fact until the negative — ^that is, " The dead 
man is not here" — aflSrmed it, not through present persua- 
sions, but through unreal incidents, post-dating reappearance. 

As to the belief in miracles, Hume asserts that the 
Christian rehgion cannot be believed by any reasonable 
person without a miracle. ^^Mere reason," he assures us, 
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**ifl insuflBcient to convince ns of its veracity; and whoever 
is moved by faith to assent to it, is conscious of a continued 
miracle in his own person, which subverts all the principles 
of his understanding." 

The theosophic foundation of the Bhuddistic MayOy 
or Universal Illusion, has been finely alluded to by Sir 
William Jones, who was deeply imbued with the Oriental 

"The inextricable difficulties," says he, "attending the 
' vulgmr notion of material substanceSy concerning which we 
know this only, that we know nothing, induced many of the 
wisest among the ancients, and some of the most enlightened 
among the modems, to believe that the whole creation was 
rather an energy than a work, by which the Infinite Being, 
who is present at all times and in all places, exhibits to the 
Blinds of His creatures a set of perceptions, like a wonderM 
picture or piece of music, always varied, yet always uniform ; 
80 that all bodies and their qualities exist, indeed, to every 
wise and useful purpose, but exist only as far as they are 
perceived — a theory no less pious than sublime, and as 
different firom any principle of atheism as the brightest 
sunshine differs from the blackest midnight." 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 
FOOrmFa or the rosickvciaks amidst AitCHiTECTUR.AL 

OBJECTS. 

1H0MAS TATJGHAN, of Osford, a femona Boai- 
crncian, whom we have before mentioned, and who 
in the jear 1650 published a book upon Bome of 
the mysteries of the RosicmcianB, has the following pass^e. 
His work is entitled Anthroposi^hia Theomagka; it has a 
fiapplemental treatise, called Anima Magica Aisamdiia; we 
quote from pages 26 and 17 of the united volume, 

" In regard of the Ashes of Vegetables" says Vanghan, 
" although their weaker exterifrr EUmmts expire by yiolence 
of the Jire, yet their Sarlh cannot be destroyed, but is Viiri- 
Jied. The Fusion and Trainsparmcy of this substance is 
occasioned by the Badtcall moyslure or Seminal wafer of the 
Gompmmd. This water resists the fury of the Fu^, and 
cannot possibly be vanquished. 'In hoc Aqud' (saith the 
learned Severine), ' Rosa laht m Sierm' These two principles 
are never separated ; for Nature proceeds not eo/«r in her 
Dissolntions, When Death hath done her worst, there is an 
Vnion between t^ese two, and out of them shall God raise us 
at the last day, and restore ns to a spmtual amsUtuUim. I 
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do not conceive there shall be a Resurrection of every 
Species^ but rather their Terrestrial parts, together with the 
element of Water {for there shall he ^no more sea:* Revelation), 
shall be united in one mixture with the Earth, and fixed to a 
pure IHapharums substance. This is St. John's Crystall 
gold, 2i,fundamentall of the New Jerusalem — so called, not in 
respect of Colour, but constitution. Their Spirits, I suppose, 
shall be reduced to their first Linibus, a sphere of pure, 
ethereall ^re, like rich Eternal Tapestry spread under the 
Throne of God" 

Coleridge has the following, which bespeaks (and pre- 
cedes), be it remarked, Professor Huxley's late supposed 
original speculations. The assertion is that the matrix or 
formative substance is, at the base, in all productions, " from 
mineral to man," the same. 

" The germinal powers of the plant transmute the fixed 
air and the elementary base of water into grass or leaves ; 
and on these the organific principle in the ox or the elephant 
exercises an alchemy still more stupendous. As the unseen 
agency weaves its magic eddies, the foliage becomes in- 
differently the bone and its marrow, the pulpy brain or 
the solid ivory; and so on through all the departments of 
nature." — Coleridge's Aids to Reflection, 6th ed. vol. i. p. 
328. See also Herder's Ideen, book v. cap. iii. 

We think that we have here shown the origin of all 
Professor Huxley's speculations on this head appearing in 
his " Lectures," and embodied in articles by hiTn and others 
in scientific journals and elsewhere. 

In a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, Mr. W. S. 
Savory made the following remarks: " There is close relation- 
ship between the animal and the vegetable kingdoms. The 
organic kingdom is connected with both by the process of 
crystallisation, which closely resembles some of the processes 
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of vegetation and of the growth of the lower orders of 
animal creation." 

The " Philosopher's Stone," in one of its many senses, 
may be taken to mean the magic mirror, or translucent 
"spirit-seeing crystal," in which things impossible to 
ordinary ideas are disclosed. "Know," says Synesius, 
"that the Qm/ifessence" (five-essence) "and hidden thing of 
our * stone' is nothing less than our celestial and glorious 
«oul, drawn by our magistery out of its mine, which 
engenders itself and brings itself forth." The term for 
**Chrystal," or "Crystal," in Greek, is the following; which 
may be divided into twin- or half-words in the way subjoined: 

XPYST I -I AAA02. 



Crystal is a hard, transparent, colourless " stone," com- 
posed of simple plates, giving fire with steel, not fermenting 
with acid menstrua, calcining in a strong fire, of a regular 
angular figure, supposed by some to be ^^ formed of dew 
coagulated with nitre." 

Amber is a solidified resinous gum, and is commonly 
ftdl of electricity. It was supposed, in the hands of those 
gifted correspondingly, to abound with the means of 
magic. In this respect it resembles the thyrsus or pine- 
cone, which was always carried in processions — Bacchanalian 
or otherwise — ^in connection with the mysteries. We can 
consider the name of the palace, or fortress, or "royal" 
house in Grenada, in Spain, in this respect following. The 
word "Alhambra," or "Al-Hambra," means the "Red." 
In Arabia this means the place of eminence, the " place of 
places," or the " Red," in the same acceptation that the sea 
between Arabia and Egypt is called the "Red Sea." All 
spirits generally (in connection with those things supposed to 
be evil or indifferent especially) are " laid" in the " Red Sea," 
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when disposed of by exorcism, or in forceftd conjuration. We 
think that this " Hambra," " ambra," or " ambre," is con- 
nected with the substance amber, which is sometimes very 
red, and which amber has always been associated with 
magical influences, magical formularies, and with spirits. 
We have seen an ancient crucifix, carved in amber, which 
was almost of the redness of coral. Amber has always been 
a substance (or gem, or gum) closely mingUng with super- 
stitions, from the most ancient times. For farther connected 
ideas of the word " amber" and the substance " amber" in 
relation to magic and sorcery, and for the recurrence of 
the word "amber" and its varieties in matters referring 
to the mysteries and the mythology generally of ancient 
times, the reader will please to refer to other parts of this 
volume. 

While excavations were in progress at a mound in 
Orkney, described by Mr. John Stuart, Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, on July i8th, 1861, 
numerous lines of " runes" of various sizes were found on 
the walls and on the roof of a large vaulted chamber in the 
earth. When the discoveries were completed, the series of 
runes exceeded 700 in number; figures of ^^drag<ms and 
a cross'' were also cut on some of the slabs. There are 
many mounds of various fonns and sizes in this part of 
Orkney, and there is a celebrated circle of Druidical Stones 
on the narrow peninsula which divides the two lochs of 
Stennis. 

Pliny says that the word " boa," for a snake, comes from 
"bovine," because ^^ young snakes are fed with cow's milk," 
Here we have the unexpected and upexplained connection 
of the ideas of " snake" and " cow." The whole subject is 
replete with mystery, as well as the interchange of the 
references to the " Cross" and the " Dragon" found in the 
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imignia of all faiths, and lurking amongst all religious 
buildings. 

On a Phoenician coin, found at Citium or Cyprus, and 
engraved in Higgins's Celtic Druids, p. 117, may be seen a 
cross and an animal resembling a hippocampiis, both of 
which, or objects closely similar, appear on ancient sculptured 
stones in Scotland. The same two things, a cross and a 
strange-looking animal, half mammal, half fish or reptile, but 
called by Mr. Hodgson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a Basilisk, 
appear together on a Mithraic sculptured slab of the Roman 
period, found in the north of England. What is more re- 
markable still, the "star" and "crescent," or "sun" and 
"moon," also appear, the whole being enclosed in what has 
been called the " Kre-Triangle," or "Triangle with its 
Face Upwards." 

The ButMer, London Architectural Journal, of 
June 6tli, 1863, has some valuable observations on 
Fig. 12. « Geometrical and other Symbols." 

In regard to the word "Alhambra," we may associate 
another word appropriated to Druidical Stones in England 
— Men-Amber. A famous Logan-Stone, commonly called 
" Men-Amber," is in the parish of Sethney, near Pendennis, 
Cornwall. It is 1 1 feet long, 4 feet deep, and 6 feet wide. 
Prom this the following derivatives may be safely made: 
Men-Amber, Mon-Amber, Mon-Ambra, Mon-Amrha, Mon- 
Amra (M'Om-Ra, Om-Ea), "Red Stone," or Magic, or 
Angelic, or Sacred Stone. This red colour is male — it 
signifies the Salvator. 

The following is the recognitory mark or talisman of the 
Ophidiae : $. The Scfurabaeus, Bee, Ass, Typhon, Basilisk, 
Saint-Basil, the town of Basle (Basil, or Bdle), in Switzer- 
land (of this place it may be remarked, that the appropriate 
cognisance is a " basilisk," or a " snake"), the mythic horse. 
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or hippoamijpus^ of Neptune, the lion, winged (or natural), the 
P^asos, or winged horse, the Python, the Hydra, the Bull 
(Osiris), the Cow (or lo), are mythological ideas which have 
each a fiEunily connection. All the above signify an identical 
myth. This we shall presently show conclusively, and 
oonnect them all with the worship of fire. 

Our readers have no doubt often wondered to see on the 
table-monuments in Christian cathedrals a creature resem- 
bling a dog, or generally like some four-footed animal, trampled 
by the feet of the recumbent eflfigy. It is generally a male 
i^ch is represented as performing this significant efforce- 
ment, trampling or piercing with the point of his sword, or 
the butt of the crosier (in his left Jiand, be it remembered). 
This crosier is the ancient pedum, or lituits. At Brent- 
Pelham, in Hertfordshire, there is a tomb, bearing the name 
of a knight, Pierce Shonke, huilt in the wall. He is said to 
have died a.d. 1086. Tinder the feet of the figure there is a 
cross-fiov/Hey and under the cross a serpent (Weever, p. 549). 
There is an inscription which, translated, means : 

" Nothing of Cadmus nor Saint George, those names of great 
renown, surviyes them hut their names ; 

But Shonke one serpent hiUs^ Mother defies^ 
And in this wall, (u in afortresSj lies." 

See Weever's Ancient Funeral Monuments. He calls the 
-place " Burnt Pelham," and he says : " In the wall of this 
Church lieth a most ancient Monument : A Stone wherein is 
figured a man, and about him an Eagle, a Lion, and a Bull, 
having all wings, and a fourth of the shape of an Angell, as 
if they should represent the four Evangelists : under the feet 
of the man is a crosse Flourie." 

"The being represented cross-legged is not always a 
proof of the deceased having had the merit either of having 
been a arusader^ or having made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
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Sepnichre. I hare seen at Hilton, in YorkBhire, two fignres 
of the Sherbomes thus reprcBeiited, who, I verily believe, 
conld never have had more than a wish to enter the Holy 
Land." Pennant writes thna of the Temple, London. 

Weever points out, in relation to the monnment of Sir 
Pierce or Piers Shonke deseribed above : " Under the Cross ia 
a Serpent. Sir Piers Shonke is thought to havve been Bome- 
time the Lord of an ancient decaied Konse, well moated, not 
&rre &om this place, called '0 Piers Shonkes.' Heflonrished 
Atm. a cmque^tu, vicmmoprmo." — ^Weever, p. 549. 

" The perBonation of a (top — their invariable accompani- 
ment, as it is also fonnd amongst the scnlptnrca of Ferse- 
polis, and in other places in the East— wpmM m itself be 
m^aent to fix the heathen appropriaHon oftJieae crosses" (the 
ancient Irish crosBes), " as that animal can have no poasible 
relation to Christianity ; whereas, by the Tnath-de-danaans, 
it was BCconnted sacred, and its maintenance enjoined by 
the ordinances of the state, as it is still in the Zend books, 
which remain after Zoroaster." — O'Brien's Bimnd Towers of 
Ireland, 1834, p. 359- 
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^* I apprehend the word ^ Sin* came to mean Lion when 
the Lion was the emblem of the Snn at his summer solstice, 
wh^ he was in his glory, and the Bull and the ' Man' were 
tixe signs of the Snn at the Equinoxes, and the Eagle at the 
winter solstice." — Anacalypsis^ vol. ii. p. 292. 

Figure 23 (see opposite page) is an Egyptian bas-relief, of 
which the explanation is the following: A is the Egyptian 
Eve trampling the Dragon (the goddess Neith^ or Minerva) ; 
B, a Crocodile; 0, Gorgon's head; D, Hawk (wisdom); 
Ey feathers (soul). 

"The first and strongest conviction which will flash on 
tJie mind of erery ripe antiquary, whilst surveying the long 
series of Mexican and Toltecan monuments preserved in 
these various works, is the similarity which the ancient 
monuments of New Spain bear to the monumental records 
of Ancient Egypt. Whilst surveying them, the glance falls 
with familiar recognition on similar graduated pyramids, 
on similar marks of the same primeval Ophite worshipy 
on vestiges of the same Triune and Solar Deity, on plani- 
spheres and temples, on idols and sculptures, some of rude 
and some of finished workmanship, often presenting the 
most striking aflSnities with the Egyptian." — Stephens' and 
Oatherwood's Incidents of Travel in Central America, 




Egyptian Deified Figure. 



CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

THE ROUND TOWERS OF JRELAKD. 

" W^^S^ ^^ astioniBhing how much of the Egyptian and 
raS |u| the Indian sjmboliBin of very early ages pasEed 
^S^W into the usages of Christian times. Thus : the 
high cap and the hooied staff of the god became the hlEhop's 
mitre and crosier; the term mum is purely Egyptian, and 
bore its present meaning ; the erect oral, symbol of the 




Female Principle of Nature, became the Vesica Piscis, and 
a frame for Divine Things ; the Orux-Ansala, testifying the 
imion of the Male and Female Principle in the most obvious 
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Iktanner, and denoting fecundity and abundance as borne in 

the Orb surmounted by the Cross, and the ensign of 

royalty." Refer to The GnosUcB 
and therr B^mains, p. 72. 

The famous " Stone of Cabar," 
Kaaba, Cabir, or Kebir, at Mecca, 
which is so devoutly kissed by the 
faithful, is a talisman. It is 
I — T" — n called the " Tabernacle" (Taherna^ 

L— ' or Shrine) of the Star Venus. "It 

^' ^'* is said that the figure of Venus is 

aeen to this day engraved upon it, with a crescent." The 
rery Caaba itself was at first an idolatrous temple, where 
the Arabians worshiped "Al-Uza" — that is, Venus. See 
Bobovius, Dr. Hyde Parker, and others, for particulars re-, 
gardingthe Arabian and Syrian Venus. She is the "Uraniae- 
comiculatae sacrum" (Selden, Be Venere Syriaca). The 
"Ihrdm is a sacred habit, which consists only of two 
woollen wrappers ; one closed about the middle of devotees, 
to cover," &c., "and the other thrown over their shoulders." 
Refer to observations about Noah, later in our book ; Sale's 
Discourse, p. 121 ; Pococke's India in Greece, vol. ii. part i. 
p. 2 1 8. The Temple of Venus at Cyprus was the Temple of 
Venus-Urania. " No woman entered this temple" (Sale's Ko- 
ran, chap. vii. p. 119; note, p. 149). Accordingly, Anna 
Commena and Glycas (in Renald. De Mah.) say that " the 
Mahometans do worship Venus." Several of the Arabian idols 
were no more than large, rude stones (Sale's Discourse, p. 20; 
Koran, chap. v. p. 82). The stone at Mecca is black. The 
crypts, the subterranean churches and chambers, the choirs, 
and the labyrinths, were all intended to enshrine (as it were) 
and to conceal the central object of worship, or this sacred 
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" fitone." The pillar of Sueno, near Forres, in Scotland, is an 
obelisk. These obelisks were all astrological ffnomons, or 
"pins," to the imitatiye stellar mazes, or to the "fatefal 
charta" in the "letter-written" skies. The astronomical 
" stalls," or " stables," were the many " sections" into which 
the " hosts" of the starry sky were distribnted by the Chal- 
dasans. The Decumms (or tenths), into which the ecliptic was 
divided, had also another name, which was Ashre, from the 
Hebrew particle as^ or ashy which means " fiery," or " fire." 
The Eomans displayed reverence for the ideas connected with 
these sacred stones. Cambyses, in Egypt, left the obelisks 
or single magic stones. The Linghams in India were left 
nntonched by the Mohammedan conqnerors. The modem 
£omans have a phallus or lingha in front of almost all their 
chnrches. There is an obelisk, altered to snit Christian ideas 
(and surmounted in most instances in modem times by a 
cross), in front of every church in Eome. There are few 
churchyards in England without a jphallus or obelisk. On 
the top is usually now fixed a dial. In former times, when 
the obeliscar form was adopted for ornaments of all sorts, it 
was one of the various kinds of Christian acceptable cross 
which was placed on the sunmiit. We have the single stone 
of memorial surviving yet in the Fire-Towers (Round Towers 
of Ireland). T)ii& phallus, upright, or "pin of stone," is 
found in every Gilgal or Druidical Circle. It is the boundary- 
stone or terminu^y the parish mark-stone ; it stands on every 
motehill; lastly (and chiefly), this stone survives in the 
stone in the coronation chair at Westminster (of which 
more hereafter), and also in the famous " London Stone," or 
the palladium^ in Cannon Street, City of London : which 
stone is said to be " London's fate" — ^which we hope it is not 
to be in the unprosperous sense. 

The letter " S," among the Gnostics, with its grimmer or 
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harsher brother (or sister) "Z," was called the ** reprobate,** 
or **malignaiit," letter. Of this portentous sigma (or sign) 
" S" (the angular and not serpentine " S" is the grinding or bass 
" S" — the letter " Z"), Dionysius the Halicamassian says as 
follows : that '' the letter 'S' makes a noise more brutal than 
human. Therefore the ancients used it very sparingly" 
(" Ilept <rw^€9;" see, also, sect. 14 of Origin and Progress of 
Lamguagey toI. ii, p. 233). 

Notwithstanding the contentions of opposing antiquaries, 
and the usually received ideas that the "Irish Eound 
Towers" were of Christian, and not heathen, origin, the 
following book, turning up very unexpectedly, seems to 
settle the question in favour of O'Brien, and of those who 
urge the incredibly ancient devotion of the Round Towers 
to a heathen myth — ^fire-worship, in fact. 

"John O'Daly, 9 Anglesea Street, Dublin. Catalogue 
of Eare and Curious Books, No. 10, October 1855, Item 105 : 
De AnUquitate Turrum Belanorum Fagana Kerriensi, et 
de Architecturd non Gampanilis EcclesiasticcR, T. D. Cor- 
cagiensi, Hibemo. Small 4to, old calf, tvith numerous 
woodcut engravings of Round Towers interspersed through the 
text. lol. Lovanii, 1610." The bookseller adds: "I 
never saw another copy of this curious old book." This 
book — which there is no doubt is genuine — ^would seem 
finally to settle the question as to the character of these 
Irish Round Towers, which are not Christian belfries, as 
Dr. George Petrie, and others sharing his erroneous beliefs, 
persistently assure us, but heathen Lithoi, or obelisks, in 
the sense of all those referred to in other parts of this work. 
They were raised in the early religions, as the objects of a 
universal worship. All antiquaries know of what object 
the phallus stands as the sjrmbolical representation. It 
needs not to be more particular here. 
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The " Fleur-de-Lis'' is a sacred symbol, descending from 
the Chaldaeans, adopted by the Egyptians, who converted it 
into the deified ^^ scarab" the emblem of the "Moon-god;" 
and it is perpetuated in that mystically magnificent badge 
of France, the female " Lily," or " Lis." All the proofs pf 
this lie concealed in our Genealogy of the Fleur-de-Lis (p. 40, 
etseq,; Sihopost), andthe"Flowers-de-Luce,"orthe**Flenrs- 
de-Lis," passim. It means " generation," or the vaunt real- 
ised of the Turkish Soldan, "Donee totum tmpleat orlemr 
The " Prince of Wales's Feathers" we believe to be, and to 
mean, the same thing as this sublime " Fleur-de-Lis." It re- 
sembles the object closely, with certain effectual, ingenious 
disguises. The origin of the Prince of Wales's plume is sup- 
posed to be the adoption of the king's crest (by Edward the 
Black Prince, at the battle of Cressy), on the discovery of 
the slain body of the blind King of Bohemia. Bohemia 
again! — the land of the "Fire-worshiping Kings," whose 
palace, the Kadschin, still exists on the heights near Prague. 
We believe the crest and the motto of the Prince of Wales to 
have been in use, for our Princes of Wales, at a much 
earlier period, and that history, in this respect, is perpetu- 
ating an error — ^perhaps an originally intended mistake. 
We think the following, which appears now for the first 
time, will prove this fact. Edward the Second, afterwards 
Bang of England, was the first Prince of Wales. There is 
reason to suppose that our valiant Edward the First, a 
monarch of extraordinary acquirements, was initiated into 
the knowledge of the abstruse Orientals. An old historian 
has the following : " On their giving" («. e. the assembled 
Welsh) " a joyful and surprised assent to the King's demand, 
whether they would accept a king bom really among them, 
and therefore a true Welshman, he presented to them his 
new-bom son, exclaiming in broken Welsh, *Eich dyn!' 
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•^that is, * This is your man !' — which has been corrupted 
into the present motto to the Prince of Wales's crest, * Ich 
dien,' or * I serve.' " The meaning of " I serve," in this 
view, is, that "I" suffice, or "the Lis," or " Ihe dct^'' suffices 
(p. 46, and figures j!?(?5Q, for all the phenomena of the 
world. 




Brixworth Church, Northamptonshire. 




Egyptian Amulet. 




CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

PRISMATIC INVESTITURE OF THE MICROCOSM. 

|HE chemical dark rays are more bent than the 
Inminons. The chemical rays increase in power as 
yon ascend the ^pectrum^ from the red ray to the 
violet. The chemical rays typified by the Egyptians nnder 
the name of their divinity, Tant or Thoth, are most power- 
ftd in the morning ; the Inminous rays are most active at 
noon (Isis, or abstractedly " manifestation") ; the heating 
rays (Osiris) are most operative in the afternoon. The 
chemical rays are the most powerful in spring (germina- 
tion, "prodncing," or "making"), the most luminous in the 
summer (ripening, or "knowing"), the most heating in 
the autumn (perpetuating). The chemical rays have more 
power in the Temperate Zone ; the luminous and heating, in 
the Tropical. There are more chemical rays given off from 
the centre of the sun than from the parts near its circum- 
ference. 

Each prismatic atom, when a ray of light strikes upon 
it, opens out on a vertical axis, as a radms or fan of seven 
different " widths" of the seven colours, from the least 
refrangible red up to the most refrangible violet. (Refer to 
diagram on next page.) 
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''The Egyptian Priests chanted the seven yowels as a 

hymn addressed to Serapis'' 
{Euaede-Salvwte, Dionysios 
of Halicamassns). 

"The rowels were re- 
tained to a comparatiyely 
*^*3^ Fig.3«A. ig^ period in the mystic 

all^ories rektiye to the Solar System." " The seven vowels 
are consecrated to the seven principal planets" (Belot, Chtro- 
mancie^ i6th cent.). 

The cause of the splendour and variety of colours lies 

Most Refrangible Ray. 
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Fig. 33. Prismatic Spectrum. 



deep in the affinities of nature. There is a singular and< 
mysterious alliance between colour and sound. There are 
seven pure tones in the diatonic scale, because the harmonic 
octave is on the margin, or border, or rhythmic point, of 
the First and Seventh, like the chemical dark rays on the 
margin of the solar spectrum. (See explanatory chart of the 
Prismatic Colours, above.) 

Eed is the de&p lass vibration of ether. To produce the 
sensation of red to the eye, the luminous line must vibrate 
477 millions of millions of times in a second. Blue, or rather 
purple, is the high treble vibration, like the upper C in 
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music. There must be a vibration of 699 millions of millions 
in a second to produce it ; while the cord that produces the 
high C must vibrate 516 times per second. 

Heat, in its effect upon nature, produces colours and 
sounds. The world's temperature declines one degree at the 
height of 1 00 feet from the earth. There is a difference of one 
degree in the temperature, corresponding to each 1000 feet, 
at the elevation of 30,000 feet. Colouration is effected, at the 
surface of the earth, in the same amount in one minute that 
takes half an hour over three miles high, in the fall rays of 
the sun. The dissemination of light in the atmosphere is 
wholly due to the aqueous vapour in it. The spectrum is 
gained from the sun. In the air opposite to it, there is no 
spectrum. These conclusions result from balloon-observ£i- 
tions made in April 1 863, and the philosophical deductions 
are a victory for " aqueous vapour." 

It has been demonstrated that flames are both sensitive 
and Bounding; they have, therefore, special affinities. 

" The author of the Nature and Origin of Evil is of opinion 
that there is some inconceivable benefit in Pain, abstractly 
considered ; that Pain, however inflicted, or wherever felt, 
communicates some good to the General System of Being ; 
and that every Animal is some way or other the better for 
the pain of every other animal. This opinion he carries so 
far as to suppose that there passes some principle of union 
through all animal life, as attraction is communicated to all 
corporeal nature ; and that the evils suffered on this globe 
may by some inconceivable means contribute to the felicity 
of the inhabitants of the remotest planet." — Contemporary 
Eeview of the Nature and Origin of Evil. 

" Without subordination, no created System can exist : all 
subordination implying Imperfection ; all Imperfection, Evil; 
and all Evil, some kind of Inconveniency or Suffering." — 
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Soame Jenyns : Free Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of 
EvU. 

"Whether Subordination implies Imperfection may be dis- 
puted. The means respecting tbemselyes may be as perfect as 
the end. The Weed as a Weed is no less perfect than the Oak 
as an Oak, Imperfection may imply primitive Evil, or the Ab- 
sence of some Good ; but this Privation produces no Suffer- 
ing, but by the Help of Knowledge." " Here the point of 
view is erroneously taken for granted. The end of the oak, 
in another comprehension, may be the weed, as well as the 
end of the weed the oak. The contraries may be converse, out 
of our appreciation." — Eeview of the above work in MisceU 
laneous and Fugitive Pieces, London : T. Davies, 1774. 

" There is no evil but must inhere in a conscious being, 
or be referred to it ; that is, Evil must be felt before it is 
Evil." — Review of A Free Enquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil, p. 5 of the same Miscellaneous and Fugitive 
Pieces. London : T. Davies, Russell Street, Covent Garden ; 
Bookseller to the Royal Academy. 1774. Q^ery, whether 
the Review of this Book, though attributed to Dr. Johnson, 
be not by Soame Jenyns, the author of the book itself ? 

" Thoughts, or ideas, or notions, — call them what you 
will, — differ from each other, not in kind, but m force. The 
basis of all things cannot be, as the popular philosophy 
alleges, mind. It is infinitely improbable that the cause of 
mind — ^that is, of existence^-iB similar to mind." — Shelley's 
Essays, The foregoing is contained in that on Life. He 
means Reason, in this objection to Mind. Shelley further 
remarks : " The words I, and yotj, and they, are gramma- 
tical devices, invented simply for arrangement, and totally 
devoid of the intense and exclusive sense usually attached 
to them." 

In the Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mr. William 
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Whiatmy part ii. (1749), there occnr the following observa- 
tions: 

" KB, — I desire the reader to take notice that the very 
learned Gerard John Vossms, in his three accurate disser- 
tations, De Tribua Symbolis, or " Of the Three Creeds," — 
that called Ths Apostles^ Greed, that called The Athanasian 
Creed, and that called tiieNicene or ConstanUmpoUtan Creed, 
with the Filtoqm, — ^has proved them to be all falsely so called: 
that the first was only the Creed of the Roman Chnrch 
about A.B. 400 ; that the second was a forgery about 400 
years after Athanasius had been dead, or about a.d. '/6y, and 
this in the West and in the Latin Church only, and did not 
obtdn in the 6freek Church till about 400 years afterwards, 
or about a.d. 1200; and that the third had the term Ftlioque 
first inserted into it about the time when the Athanasian 
Creed was produced, and not sooner, or about a.d. 76^.*^ 




Eleanor Cross. 




Roman Tower in Dover Castle. 




CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

CABALISTIC INTERPRETATIONS BY THE GNOSTICS. 

|0 indicate God's existence, the ancient sages of Asia, 
and many (rreeks, adopted the emblem of pure fire, 
or ether. 

** Agrem amplectatur immensus aether, qui constat exaltis- 
simis ignibus" (Cicero, De Natura Deorumy lib. ii, c. 36). 
"Coelum ipsum stellasque colligens, omnisque siderum com- 
pago, aether .vocatur, non ut quidem putant quod ignitus sit 
et insensus, sed quod cursibus rapidis semper rotatur" (Apu- 
leius, De Mundo). Pythagoras and Empedocles entertained 
similar theories (Brucker, i, c. i. p. 113), Parmenides also 
represented God as a universal fire which surrounded the 
heavens with its circle of Ught and fire (Cicero, De Natura 
Dearum, lib. iii. c. 2). Hippasus, Heraclitus, and Hippo- 
crates imagined (rod as a reasoning and immortal fire which 
permeates all things (Cudworth, Sy sterna Intellectuale, p* 1 04 ; 
and Gesnerus, De Animis Hippoaratis). Plato and Aristotle 
departed but little from this in their teachings ; and Demo- 
critus called (Jod " the reason or soul in a sphere of fire" 
(Stobaeus, Eclogce Physiccey lib. vii. c. 10). Cleonethes con- 
sidered the sun as the highest god (Busching, Orundrisi 
einer Geschichte dir Philosophies i Th. p. 344). We find, 
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tiierefore, in the earliest ages, an ^ther (spiritual fire) 
theory, by which many modem theorists endeavour to ex- 
plain the phenomena of magnetism. This is the "^theraeum'' 
of Eobert Flood, the Rosicrueian. 

Fire, indeed, would appear to have been the chosen ele- 
ment of God. In the form of a flaming " bush" He appeared 
to Moses on Mount Sinai. His presence was denoted by 
torrents of flame, and in the form of fire He preceded the 
band of Israelites by night through the dreary wilderness ; 
which is perhaps the origin of the present custom of the 
Arabians, «'who always carry fire in front of their cararans" 
(Reade's V&il oflsis). All the early fathers held God the 
Creator to consist of a " subtile fire." When the Holy Spirit 
descended upon the Apostles on the Day of Pentecost, it 
was in the form of a tongue of fire, accompanied by a rush- 
ing wind. See AnacalypstSy vol. i. p. 627 (Parkhurst, in voce^ 

The personality of Jehovah is, in Scripture, represented 
by the Material Trinity of Nature ; which also, like the 
divine antitype, is of one substance. The primal, scriptural 
type of the Father is Fire; of the Word^ Light; and of the 
Holy Ghosty Spirit, or Air in motion. This material Trinity, 
as a type, is similar to the material trinity of Plato ; as a 
type, it is used to conceal the " Secret Trinity." See Anaca- 
Uff)sis, vol. i. p. 627. Holy fires, which were never suffered 
to die, were maintained in all the temples : of these were the 
fires in the Temple of the Gaditanean Hercules at Tyre, in 
the Temple of Vesta at Rome, among the Brachmans of India, 
among the Jews, and principally among the Persians. Now 
to prove that all "appearances" are "bom of Fire," so to 
speak, according to the ideas of the Rosicrucians. 

Light is not radiated from any intensely heated gas or 
fluid. If nitre is melted, it will not be visible ; but throw 
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into it any solidhoAjj and as soon as that becomes heated it 
will radiate light : hence the phenomenon, " Nasmyth's wil- 
low-leaves," in the sun, must be solid, not gaseous; and 
ttirough their medium the whole of our light from the 
snn is doubtless derived. See the records of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science (Cambridge 
Meeting), October 1862. These physical facts were known 
to the ancient Persians. 

The ancient ideas upon these subjects have not come 
down to us at all definitely. The destruction of ancient 
manuscripts was effected upon a large scale. Diocle- 
tian has the credit of having burned the books of the 
Egyptians on the chemistry of gold and silver (alchemy). 
Oaesar is said to have burned as many as 700,000 rolls at 
Alexandria ; and Leo Isaurus 300,000 at Constantinople in 
tiie eighth century, about the time that the Arabians burned 
the famous Alexandrian Library. Thus our knowledge of 
the real philosophy of the ancient world is exceedingly 
limited ; almost all the old records, or germinating means 
of knowledge, being rooted out. 

In regard to " Boudhisme, ou syst^me mystique," as he 
denominates it, a learned author describes it as — "M^ta- 
physique visionnaire, qui, prenant h. tdche de contrarier 
Tordre naturel, voulut que le monde palpable et materiel f(it 
tme tllusion fantastique ; que Pexistence de Phomme fiit im 
reve dont la mort etait le vrai rev&il; que son corps fiit une 
jprison impure dont il devait se hdter de sortir, ou une enve- 
loppe grossidre que, pour la rendre permeable k la lumi^re 
interne, il devait attenuer, diaphaniser par le jeiine, les 
macerations, les contemplations, et par une foule de pra- 
tiques anachoretiques si ^tranges que le vulgaire etonn6 
ne put s'expliquer le caractdre de leurs auteurs qu'en les 
consid^rant comme des Stres sumaturels, avec cette difficult^ 
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de savoir s'ils fnrent Dim devmu Tummey ou Vhomme devmu 
DieuJ* — ^Volney (C. F.), Les Ruines, p. 210. 

" Mind cannot create, it can only perceive.*' This hazard- 
ous statement, in its utmost extent, is used simply as an argu- 
ment against there being the philosophical possibility of 
religion as derivable from reason only — which will be found 
to be the mere operation of the forces of the " world.** No 
religion is philosophically capable of being defended on the 
grounds of reason ; though one religion may seem (but, in 
the inner light, it will seem only) to be more reasonable (or 
probable) than another. Divine light, or faith, or intuition, 
— in other words, the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit (to 
be recognised under its many names), — ^is that means alone 
which can carry truth, through the exposure of the futility 
of all knowdbU (that is, of all intellectual) truth. Such are the 
abstract notions of the Gnostics, or " Illuminati,*' concerning 
religion. 

" The curtains of Yesterday drop down, the curtains of 
To-morrow roll up; but Yesterday and To-morrow both 
a/re'\Sartor ResartuSy edit. 1838, "Natural-Supematuralism," 
p. 2'fi). To the divine knowledge, the future must be as 
much present as the present itself. 

The explorations of the Rosicrucians may be said to be 
" as keys to masked doors in the ramparts of nature, which 
no mortal can pass through without rousing dread sentries 
never seen upon this side" {A Strange Story, Lord Lytton, 
vol. i. p. 265). " Omnia ex Uno, Omnia in Uno, Omnia ad 
Unum, Omnia per Medium, et Onmia in Omnibus'* {Her- 
metic axiom). 

In the speculations of the Gnostigs, the astronomical 
points Cancer and Capricorn are called the " Gates of the 
Sun." Canc^, moreover, is termed the " Gate of Man ;'* 
Capricorn is the " Gate of the Gods." These are Platonic 
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views, as Macrobius declares. With the influences of the 
planets, Saturn brings reason and intelligence ; Jupiter, power 
of action; Mars governs the irascible principle, the Sun 
produces sensation and speculation, Venus inspires the 
appetites. Mercury bestows the power of declaring and 
expressing, and the Moon confers the faculty of generating 
and augmenting the body. The Egyptian " winged disc" is 
a symbol of " Tat," " Taut," or " Thoth" (Plutarch, Delside 
et Osirtde). The lions' heads, so frequently observable in the 
sculptures decorating fountains, bespeak the astral influences 
under Leo, which produce the rains in the ardent month of 
July; and in this view they are regarded as the discharges 
of the " sacred fountains." Lions' heads, with fountains, are 
observable in architecture all the world over. All architec- 
ture is primarily derivable from two mathematical lines 
(I and — ), which, united (and intersecting), form the 
" cross." The first " mark" is the origin of the " upright" 
tower, pyramid, or imitation ascending "flame of fire," 
which aspires against the force of gravity; also of the steeple, 
or phallus, all over the world. The second, or horizontal, 
"mark" is the symbol of the tabernacle, chest, or ark, or 
fluent or base-line, which is the expression of all Egyptian, 
Grecian, and Jewish templar architecture. The union of 
the two lines gives the Christian, universal cross-form, in 
the blending of the " two dispensations" — Old and New, or 
" Law" and " Gospel." Now, both of these lines, in the 
Rosicrucian sense, have special magic "powers," or gifts, 
according to their several places, and according to the 
supernatural extra forces brought specially to bear on them 
through the operations of those who know how (and w?ien) 
to direct the occult power. 

Those powers bestowed upon the original deserving 
" Man," and not extinguished in the existing " Man," are 
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his still — if lie retain any glimpse of his original spark of 
Ught. 

Justinus Kemer, in his Scherin von Prevorst^ most inge- 
niously anatomises the inner man, and makes him consist 
of "seele," " nerven-geist," and "geist." The "neryen- 
geist," or nervous energy, being of a grosser nature, con- 
tinues united with the "seele" on its separation from the 
body, rendering it visible in the form of an apparition, and 
enabling it to aflfect material objects, make noises, move 
articles, and such-like things perceptible to the living sense 
—in short, to " spucken." According to its nature, this com- 
posite being takes a longer or shorter time to be dissolved ; 
the "geist" alone being immortal {T?ie Ghtostics and their 
Eemains, note to p. 46). 

An Ancient Homily on Trinity Sunday has the following : 
" At the deth of a manne, three bells should be ronge as 
his knyll in worship of the Trinitie. And for a woman, who 
was the Second Person of the Trinitie, two bells should be 
ronge/* Here we have the source of the emblematic diffi- 
culty among the master-masons, who constructed the earlier 
cathedrals, as to the addition and as to the precise value 
of the second (or feminine) tower at the western end (or 
Galilee) of a church. 

Valentinus is called the "profoundest doctor of the Gnosis," 
According to him, the " Eons" (angels, or effusions) number 
fifteen pairs, which represent the thirty degrees of each sign 
of the zodiac. The name of the great Gnostic deity. 
Abraxas, is derived as follows: "Ab," or "Af" ("Let it 
be") ; " Rax," or " Rak" (" Adore") ; " Sas," or " Sax," for 
"Sadshi" ("Name"). "The entire Gnostic system was 
not derived either from the Kabala, or from the Grecian 
philosophy, but from the East, as Mosheim long ago main- 
tained :" so declares the author of The Cfnostics and their 
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Si&mams; but it is a mistake, both in his authority 
(Mosheim), and also in himsel£ We shall successfully show 
this before we have done. 

As soon as Jesus was bom, according to the Gnostic 
Bpecnlatiye view of Christianity, Christos, uniting himself 
with Sophia (Holy Wisdom), descended through the seven 
planetary regions, assuming in each an analogous form to 
the region, and concealing his true nature from its genii, 
whilst he attracted into himself the sparks of Divine Light 
they severally retained in their angelic essence. Thus 
Christos, having passed through the seven Atigelk Regions 
before the "Throne," entered into the man Jesus, at 
the moment of his baptism in the Jordan. From that 
time forth, being supematurally gifted, Jesus began to 
work miracles. Before that, he had been completely igno- 
rant of his mission. When on the cross, Christos and 
Sophia left his body, and returned to their own sphere. 
Upon his death, the two took the man "Jesus," and abandoned 
his material body to the earth ; for the Gnostics held that 
the true Jesus did not (and could not) physically suffer on 
the cross and die, but that Simon of Cyrene, who bore his 
cross, did in reality suffer in his room : " And they compel 
one Simon a Cyrenian, who passed by, coming out of the 
country, the father of Alexander and Rufus, to bear his 
cross" (St. Mark xv. 21). The Gnostics contended that 
a portion of the real history of the Crucifixion was never 
written. 

Asserting that a miraculous substitution of persons 
took place in the great final act of the " Crucifixion," the 
Gnostics maintained that the "Son of God" could not 
suffer physically upon the cross, the apparent sufferer being 
human only. 

At the point of the miraculous transference of persons. 
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Christos and Sophia (the Divine) left his body, and returned 
to their own heaven. Upon his death on earth, the two with- 
drew the "Being" Jesus (spiritually), and gave him another 
body, made up of ether (Rosicrucian jEiherceum). Thence- 
fDFward he consisted of the two first Rosicrucian principles 
only, soul and spirit ; which was the cause that the disciples 
did not recognise him after the resurrection. During his 
sojourn upon earth of eighteen months after he had risen, 
he received from Sophia {Soph, 8wph\ or Holy Wisdom, that 
perfect knowledge or illumination, that true "Gnosis," 
which he communicated to the small number of the Apostles 
who were capable of receiving the same. 

The Gnostic authorities are St. Irenaeus in the first place, 
Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, St. Epiphanius. 
The Gnostics are divided into sects, bearing the names of 
Valentinians, Carpocratians, Basilideans, and Manichaeans. 
ri/a;cr<9. Gnosis, Gnossos : thence " Gnostics." 

As the Son of God remained unknown to the world, so 
must the disciple of Basilides also remain unknown to the 
rest of mankind. As they know all this, and yet must live 
amongst strangers, therefore must they conduct themselves 
towards the rest of the world as invisible and unknown. 
Hence their motto, " Learn to know all, but keep thyself 
unknown" (Irenaeus). 

The speech of an angel or of a spirit with man is heard 
as sonorously as the speech of one man with another, yet it 
is not heard hy others tvho stand near, but by the man him- 
self alone. The reason is, that the speech of an angel or of 
a spirit flows first into the man's thought, and, by an 
internal way, into his organ of hearing, and thus actuates it 
from within; whereas the speech of man flows first into 
the air, and, by an external way, into his organ of hearing, 
which it actuates from without. Hence it is evident that 
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th6 speech of an angel and of a spirit with man is heard in 
marly and, since it eqnally affects the organs of hearing, that 
it is equally sonorous (Swedenborg; also Occult Sciences^ 
p. 93; London, 1855). 

The Greek Bacchanals were well acquainted with the 
myfhos of Eve, since they constantly invoked her, or a 
person under her name, in their ceremonies. 

Black is the Satumian colour — also that of the Egyptian 
Isis. Under the strange head of the embodiment of Deity 
under darkness, the following remarkable facts may be 
considered : the Virgin and Child are depicted hlack at the 
Cathedral at Moulins, at the famous Chapel of the Virgin at 
Loretto, in the Church of the Annunciation at Rome, at the 
Church of St. Lazaro and the Church of St. Stephen at 
Q-enoa, at that of St. Francisco at Pisa, at the Church of 
Brixen in the Tyrol, at a church in (and at the Cathedral of) 
Augsburgh, where the black figures are as large as life, at 
the Borghese Chapel in Rome, at the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore in the Pantheon, and in a small chapel at St. 
Peter's, on the right-hand side, on entering, near the door. 
The reader can make references in his memory to these 
places, if he be a traveller. 

The writer who goes by the name of Dionysius Areopa- 
gita teaches that the highest spiritual truth is revealed only 
to those who have transcended every ascent of every holy 
height, and have left behind all divine lights and sounds 
and heavenly discoursings, and have passed into that DarJc- 
ness where He really is (as saith the Scripture) who is All, 
above all things {De Mystica Theologian cap. i. sec. 3; 
Hours with the Mystics, vol. i. note to book i. chap. 2, by 
E. A. Vaughan, B.A.). 

The words graven upon the zone and the feet of the Ephe- 
fiian Diana, which Hesychius has preserved, are the following: 
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Aski-Kataski, \ ("Darkness — Light. 



d, \ ^"Da 

:, (. , , ^ )"Hi 



Haix-Tetrax, \, , ^ , ; " Himself." 

/interpreted as \ 
Damnameneus, l 1 " The Sun." 






Aision, ) V," Truth." 

" These Ephesian words," says Plutarch {Sympos,), "the 
Magi used to recite over those possessed with devils." 
" Damnameneus" is seen on a Gnostic amulet in the De la 
Turba Collection {The Gnostics, p. 94). 

The Argha had the form of a crescent. The Argo, arc^ 
or arcJie, is the navis hiprora. It is clear that, as neither the 
full moon nor the half-moon was ever the object of worship, 
it is the crescent horns of the moon which imply the signi- 
ficance. These mean the woman-deity in every religion. 

The snake associated with the mysteries among the 
Hindoos is the cobra-di-capella. It is said that the snake 
on the heads of all the Idols in Egypt was a Cobra. The 
name of the monarch or Chief Priest in Thibet is the Lama, 
or the Grand Lama. Prester-John is the great Priest, or 
Prestre (Fretre), Ian, Ion, Jehan, or John (the Sim). 
Lamia is the " snaJce'^ among the Ophidians ; Lama is the 
hand : lamh, hand, is a divine name in the Scythian tongue. 
It also means the number 10, and the Roman numeral X, 
which is a cross. Now, the double pyramid, or hand, {a) a , 
of the Egyptians comprises the mystic mark signifying __^ 
the two original principles water and fire, as thus — (h) \^ 
— ^the union of which, as intersecting triangles, forms 
the famous Hexalpha, or " Solomon's Seal," or " Wizard's 
Foot," which, according to the Eastern allegory, is placed 
(as that of St. Michael) upon the Rebellious Spirits in their 
"abyss" or "prison." 

Fyr is the Greek name of fire (thence Pyramid), and 
mythologically of the sun, who was the same as Hercules. 
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And tie great aiuilTser of mythology aEenres na that Pur 
was tlie ancient name of Latiau Jupiter, the father of 
Hercnles; that he was the deity of &'e ; that his came was 
particularly retained amongst the people of PrEeneste, who 
had been addicted to the rites of fire. Fire, in short, in 
these mythologies, as also in all the Gbristiaa churches, 
meets na at every turn. Bat we must not mix up heathen 
ideas and Christian ideas in these matterB. 
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CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 



MYSTIC CHRISTIAN F 



i TAUSMANS. 



K^^TJB ei^^aTing borrows from theWest Front of Laon 
H^mJ Cathedral, France, a Catherine-lVlieel (or " Rose") 
!«^ll Window. The twelre pillare, or radii, are the Bigna 
of the Zodiac, and are iasuanl oat of the glorified centre, or 
" rose," — the snn, or " beginning of all things," 
"King Arthur's Eoimd Table" 
displays the " cracified" Rose in 
its centre. 

In the *' tables," alternating 
with tying-knots, of the Order 
of the Garter, — which "Most 
Noble Order" was originally 
dedicated, be it remembered, to 
the BleBsed Lady, or to the 
Virgin Mary, — the microcosmical, miniatnre " King Arthnr's 
Itonnd Table" becomes the individual female discus, or organ, 
wasing and waning, negative or in flower, positive or 
natural, alternately red and white, as the Rose of the World : 
Sosanumd, Rosa mwndi. And here we will adduce, aa our 
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justification for this new reading of the origin of the Order 
of the Garter, the very motto of the princely order itself : 

"5bm 8oit qui mal y penae r 

or, 

" * YoNi* 8oit qui mal ypense /" 

What this " Yoni" is, and the changes meant and apotheo- 
sised through it, the discreet reader will see on a little 
reflection. 

All the world knows the chivalric origin of this Most 
Noble Order of the Garter. It arose in a princely act, 
— ^rightly considered princely, when the real, delicate, inex- 
pressibly high-bred motive and its circumstances are under- 
stood, which motive is systematically and properly concealed. 
Our great King Edward the Third picked up, with the 
famous words of the motto of the Order of the Garter, the 
"garter" — or, as we interpret it, by adding a new construc- 
tion with hidden meanings, the " Garder" (or special cestus, 
shall we call it ?)^f the beautiful and celebrated Countess 
of Salisbury, with whom, it is supposed, King Edward was 
in love. 

The following is from Elias Ashmole : " The Order of 
the Garter by its motto seems to challenge inquiry and defy 
reproach. Every body must know the story that refers the 
origin of the name to a piece of gallantry : either the Queen 
or the Countess of Salisbury having been supposed to have 
dropped one of those very useftd pieces of female attire at a 
dance ; upon which old Camden says, with a great deal of 
propriety, and a most just compliment to the ladies, * Rcbc 
vulgus perhibety nee vilis sane hcec videatur origo, cum nobi- 
LiTAS sub AMoniRJaceV The ensign of the order, in jewelry 
or enamel, was worn originally on the left arm. Being in 
the form of a bracelet to the arm, it might possibly divert 
the attention of the men from the reputed original ; it 
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might be dropped and resumed without confusion ; and the 
only objection I can see to the use of such an ornament is 
the hazard of mistake from the double meaning of the term 
periscelis, which signifies not only a garter, but breeches, which 
our English ladies never wear: 'Quae Graeci irspia-xs^yj 
vocant, nostri Braccas' (braces or breeches) *dicunt,' says 
an ancient Father of the Church." The Garter, to judge 
thus from Camden, was not a garter at all, but an occasional 
very important item of feminine attire ; and King Edward's 
knightly feeling, and the religious devotion of the object, 
will be perceived. 

There is great obscurity as to the character of Abraxas, 
the divinity of the Gnostics. The Eons, or Degrees of 
Advance in the Zodiacal Circle, are thirty in number to 
each of the Twelve Signs, and consequently there are 360 to 
the entire Astronomical Circle, or 365, counting for each day 
of the solar year. The inscription upon the Gnostic gems, 
CEOY, is probably intended for 0EOY; "for the Arabs yet 
substitute the s for the th in their pronunciation" (Gnostics, 
p. 233 ; Matter, ffistoire Critique du Onosticisme), In this 
" «," and the " th'' standing for it, lie all the mysteries of 
Masonry. 

-f , Christos, was designed for the guide of all that 
proceeds from God. Sophia- Achamoth is the guide, according 
to the Gnostics, for all proceeding out of "matter." St. 
Irenaeus, whose period is the end of the second century, 
draws all these startling inferences from the Book of Enoch, 
and names "Sophia" as signifying the Divine Wisdom. 
The Ophite scheme seems evidently the Bhuddistic Bythos, 
answering to the first Buddha. Sige, Sophia, Christos, 
Achamoth, Ildabaoth, answer to the successive five others 
(OnosticSj p. 27 ; Bellermann's Drei Programmen iiher die 
Abraxas-gemTnen, Berlin, 1820; Basilides ;] Tertullian, Be 
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Prescript: " Serpentem magnificant in tantum, ut ilium 
etiam Christo praeferant." See TertuUian, Epiphanius, and 
Theodoret ; St. John iii. 14, also). We now refer the reader 
to some figures towards the end of our volume, which will 
be found according to their numbers. 

Figure 289 : The Abraxas-god, invested with all the 
attributes of Phoebus. Green jasper ; a unique type. The 
Egyptians call the moon the mother of the world, and say 
it is of both sexes (Plutarch ; Spartian, Life of Garacalla). 
The moon, in a mystic sense, is called by the Egyptians male 
and female. The above is a gem in the Bosanquet Collection. 
In the exerqm is the address, G ABAO — " Glory unto Thee !" 
On the reverse, in a cartouche formed by a coiled asp, — 
precisely as the Hindoos write the ineffable name " Aum," — 
are the titles lAO . ABPAGAS {The Gnostics, p. 86). 

Figure 311 represents Venus standing under a canopy 
supported on twisted columns, arranging her hair before a 
mirror held up by a Cupid ; two others hover above her head, 
bearing up a wreath. In the field, $ASIS APmPI$— " The 
Manifestation of Arioriph." Venus here stands for the per- 
sonification of the Gnostic Sophia, or Achamoth, and as such 
is the undoubted source of our conventional representation 
of Truth (Montfaucon, pi, cLd.). Reverse, figure 3 1 2, which 
represents Harpocrates seated upon the lotus, springing 
from a double lamp, formed of two phalli united at the base. 
Above his head is his title " Abraxas," and over that is the 
name "lao." In the field are the seven planets. The 
sa<n:ed animals — the scarab, ibis, asp, goat, crocodile, vulture, 
emblems of so many deities (viz. Phre, Thoth, Isis, Meride^ 
Bebys, Neith)— the principal in the Egyptian mythology, 
arranged by threes, form a frame to the design. Neatly 
engraved on a large, bright loadstone {The Cfnostica^ 
p. 211). 
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Origin of the Tricolor. 



" THEORY OF SACRAMENTAL MYSTICISM," ADAPTED FROM THE 8PECULAT10KS 

OF THE SOPHISTS OR GNOSTICS. 



Blue. 


While. 


Red. 


(B.V.M.) 


(S.S.) 


(*, Fire.) 


Baptism by 


Air or light. 




water. 






Natural. 


Intermediate. 
Nexus. 


Supernatural. 


Bread (" Host") 


[and 

> 


Wine (cup denied 
to the Tiaity). 


Body. 




Spirit: symbolical 
" Blood." 



Sacramenta : " Baptism and the Supper of the Lord." 

From the above cabalistic estimate of the virtues of 
colours, it happens that the colour blue (sky-blue) is chosen 
as the colour for the investiture of infants at baptism, and 
as the colour for children's coffins. Blue or white (not 
white as meaning the " S.S." in the sacred sense, but white 
as the synthesis of material elements, or of light, or of " sin- 
lessness in irresponsibility") are children's colours at other 
times. There were two great ordeals — by water, and by fire. 
The one is the occult trial-baptism by water, in the sinister 
or left-handed sense, applied to those suspected of witchcraft. 
The other (more perfect and more perfecting) baptism is by 
symbolical fire. Both rites were in use among the Egyptians. 
(Refer to mystic heraldic /(?rww^ elsewhere in our book.) 
The three ordeals (or sacraments) of the Ancient Mysteries 
were by " Water, Air, and Fire." Thus, also, the Egyptian 
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Initiation: "Cave, Cloud, Fire." So, too, the Masonic 
Initiations. With these meoaings, royal coflins and investi- 
tores are always red (Mars), as meaning " royalty active ;" 
or imperial purple (Jupiter, or perhaps Mercurius — Thoth, 
Taut, Tat), as "royalty passive," or implying the "lord of 
regions. 

• According to the cabalistic view, "Jacob's Ladder," 
which was disclosed to him in a vision, is a metaphorical 
representation of the powers of alchemy, operating through 
visible nature. The " Ladder" was a " Eainbow," or pris- 
matic staircase, set up between earth and heaven. Jacob's 
Dream implied a history of the whole hermetic creation. 
There are only two original colours, red and blue, represent- 
ing " spirit" and " matter ;" for orange is red mixing with 
the yellow light of the sun, yellow is the radiance of the 
sun itself, green is blue and yellow, indigo is blue tinctured 
with red, and violet is produced by the mingling of red and 
blue. The sun is alchemic gold, and the moon is alchemic 
silver. In the operation of these two potent spirits, or 
mystic rulers of the world, it is supposed astrologically that 
all mundane things were produced. 

The following three pages explain the mystic analogy 
between colours, language, music, and the seven angelic ad- 
verse intelligences, supposed by the Gnostics to be operative in 
the " dissonance of creation." These represent the descend- 
ing half of the " Machataloth," as the cabalistic Jews 
called the Zodiac united. The whole is made up fipom ab- 
struse sigmas, or the application of Eosicrucianism on its 
hieroglyphic and representative side. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

THE " ROSY cross" IN INDIAN, EGYPTIAN, GREEK, ROMAN, AND 

MEDIEVAL MONUMENTS. 

HOUGH fire is an element in which every thing 
inheres, and of which it is the life, still, according 
to the abstruse and unexplained ideas of the 
Eosicrucians, it is itself another element, in a second non- 
terrestrial element, or inner, non-physical, ethereal fire, in 
which the first coarse fire, so to speak, flickers, waves, 
brandishes, and spreads, floating (like a liquid) now here, 
now there. The first is the natural, material, gross fire, 
with which we are familiar, contained in a celestial, un- 
particled, and surrounding medium (or celestial fire), which 
is its matrix^ and of which, in this human body, we can 
know nothing. 

In 1 867, in Paris, a suggestive philosophical book was 
published, under the title of Hehrm Prmitif; Formation 
des Lett/res ou Ghiffres, Signes du Zodiaqm et Eacines JK- 
braiqiies, avec leurs Derives dans Us Langiies de P Orient et d^ 
VEurope, par Ad. Lethierry-Barrois. 

Ptha is the emblem of the Eternal Spirit from which every 
thing is created. The Egyptians represented it as a pure 

N 
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ethereal fire which bums for ever, whose radiance is raised 
far above the planets and stars. In early ages, the Egyptians 
worshiped this highest being under the name of Athor. 
He was the lord of the universe. The Greeks transformed 
Athor into Venus, who was looked upon by them in the 
same light as Athor (Apuleius, Cicero, Ovid ; Ptolemaeus, 
m tetrabibla; Proclus; Ennemoser, vol. i. p. 268, trans, 
by Howitt). Among the Egyptians, Athor also signified 
the night (Hesiod, Orpheus). " According to the Egyptians," 
says Jablonski, "matter has always been connected with 
the mind. The Egyptian priests also maintained that the 
gods appeared to man, and that spirits communicated with 
the human race." " The souls of men are, according to the 
oldest Egyptian doctrine, formed of ether, and at death 
return again to it." 

The alchemists were a physical branch of the Eosicrucians. 
The more celebrated authors (and authorities) upon the art 
and mystery of alchemy are Hermes (whose seven chapters 
and " smaragdine table," as it is called, contain the whole 
alchemical system) ; Geber, the " Turla^^ " Rosary," Thm- 
tram Ghemicum, BiblwthSqice HermeUque^ Chymiml Cabinet; 
Artephius, Amoldus de Villa Nova, Raimondus LuUius, Tre- 
visan, Nicholas Flamel, Zachareus, Basilius Valentinus, Cos- 
mopolita, and Philalethes (Thomas Vaughan). Refer also to 
The Hermetical Triumph, or the Victorious Philosopher's Stone: 
London, 1723; Lucas's Travels, p. 79 ; Count Bernard of Tre- 
viso. Two leading works, however, on the hermetic subject 
are La Ghiave del Gdbinetto, Col. 1681, i2mo, by Joseph 
Francis Borri, an Italian ; and Le Gompte de Gabalis, ou Entre- 
tiens sur les Sciences Secretes; imprim^e k Paris, par Claude 
Barbin, 1671, i2mo, pp. 150. This book is the work of the 
Abb^ de Villars, or is supposed to be so. J. V. Andrea, 
a writer upon hermetic subjects, was Almoner to the Duke 
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furfcemberg, and wrote early in the seventeenth century. 
Emperor Rudolphus the Second greatly encouraged 
learned men who had made acquaintance with alchemical 
lore. At the supposed revival of Rosicrucianism in Paris, 
in March 1623, the Brethren were said to number thirty- 
six ; of whom there were six in Paris, six in Italy, six in 
Spain, twelve in Germany, four in Sweden, and two in 
Switzerland. In 161 6, the famous English Rosicrucian, 
Eobertus de Fluctibus (Robert Fludd), published his defence 
of the society, under the title, Apologia Gompmdiaria, Frater- 
nitatem de Rosea-Gruce, Sicspicionis et InfamuB maculis as- 
persam, ablmns, published in 161 6 at Frankfort. Since this 
time, there has been no authentic account of the Rosicrucians. 
We are now the first translators of Robert Fludd. 

"Amongst an innumerable multitude of images and 
symbolical figures, with which the walls" — t. e, those of the 
caverns of initiation at Salsette — " are covered, the Linga or 
Phallus was everywhere conspicuous, often alone, sometimes 
united with the petal and calyx of the lotus, the point 
within the circle, and the intersection of two equilateral 
triangles" (Dr. Oliver, History of Initiation. See also 
Maurice on the Indian Initiations). 

The Linga, or pillar, or stone of memorial, in its material 
form, is the perpetuation of the idea of the male generative 
principle, as the physical means, in conjunction with the 
Yoni (loni), or discm, of the production of all visible things. 
In this connection, the addition to the name of Simon Peter 
(Petra, or Pietra, Cephas, Jonas, Bar-Jonas, lonas) will be 
recalled as suggestive. There is a sacred stone in every 
Temple in India. The Stone, or Pillar, or "Pillow," of 
Jacob was sacred among the Jews. It was anointed with 
oil. There was a sacred stone among the Greeks at Delphi* 
which was also anointed with oil in the mystic ceremonies* 
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The stone of Caaba, or black stooe at Mecca, is stated to haVe 
been there long before the time of Mohammed. It was 
preserved by him when he destroyed the doTe and images. 
The obelisks at Borne were, and are, Lingas (or Linghas). 
In the Temple of Jerusalem, and in the Cathedral of 
Ghartres, they are in vanlts. They are the idea of the 
abstract membntm, or "afSnence," or meass. To the 
initiated mmd they imply glory, not groasness. 

Pigs. 25, x6 (p. 146), are the Crux-Anaata of the 
Egyptians. This emblem is also fonnd in India. According 
to RnfSuns and Sozomen, it imports the "time that is Ut 
come." It ia a magical symbol. Fig. 27 is the imperial 
monnd, and croas-sigma Bormonnting it. 

Figs. 28, 39, are aymbolsof Venus (Aphrodite), the deify 
of the Syrians and Phosniciaaa. They are phallic emblems. 
Fig. 30 is the Phftllna proper. It is the sigma of Zens, 
Mithras, " Baalim," Bacchns. 

Figures numbered 31, "Osiris:" these variona figures 

signi^ also Jupiter- Ammon. The rectangular marks denote 

the ScandinariMi Tuisco, Thoth (Mercmrins, or Hermes). 

* Fig. 3 ; is the Indian form of the same idea. 

y^ The figure marked 36 is to be foond on the 

' breast of one of the mummies in the museum of 

the London University. 




Upon a monnment discovered in Thebes, Anubis ia re- 
presented as St. Michael and St. Oeorge are in Christian 
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laintingSy armed in a cuirass, and having in his hand a 
ance, with which he pierces a monster that has the head 
and tail of a serpent (A. Lenoir, " Da Dragon da Metz," 
&c., Memoires de TAcademie Geltiqvs^ tome ii. pp. 1 1, 12). 

Figure 37 is the "Labaram." The celebrated sign 
which is said to have appeared in the sky at noonday to the 
Emperor Constantine was in this form. 

Figure 38 is the monogram of the Saviour. To show the 
parallel in symbolical forms, we will add some further 
authorities from the Temple of Solomon at Jerusalem. 

Figure 39, No. i, is an evidently Corinthian foliation. It 
is from a pillar in the vaults of the Temple of Solomon at 
Jerusalem. (Probably a Lotus- Acanthus.) No. 2 is evidently 
the " Crux-Ansata,*' combining the indications of the 
" Lotus" and " Lily." Here is a union of the classic. 
Judaic, and Gothic forms, all presenting the same idea 
at once. Buddha was the sun in " Taurus ;" Cristna (Crishna, 
Krishna) was the sun in " Aries." 

In regard to the origin of speech, of writing, and of 
letters, it may be remarked that the Egyptians referred the 
employment of a written symbol (to record and communi- 
cate the spoken word) to a Thoth ; the Jews, to Seth or his 
children (Josephus, Ant i, 2, 3); the Greeks, to Hermes. 
But "Thout" in Coptic (V&zxon, Lexic(m ImgucB CoptuxB^ 
s. voc Gen. xix. 26 in the Coptic version), also ntt^ in 
Hebrew, and Eppi,rj^ (Hermes) in Greek, are all names for 
a jpiUar or post This is the Homeric use of £p[JM and 
ip[x,is (II a, 486 ; Od. ij, 278 ; Kenrick's Essay on 
Primeval History^ p. 119). Apx^ is the ship, navis (from 
thence come "nave" and "navel"), in which the germ of 
animated nature was saved. Thebes, or Theba, means the 
^' ark." Camac, or Eamak, in Egypt, is reckoned to be older 
than the days of Moses-^at least dating from 1600 A.C. 
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Heraldic Geiolalogy op the " Fleur-de-Lis," oe 

" Floweb-de-Luce." 

APOTHEOSIS OF THE SYMBOL. 

Fig. 40. 




4. Bee. 6. Bee. 7. Imperial Bee. 8. Fleuron. 9. Charlemagne. 
10. A Babyl(mian Gem. zz and za. Early French (also Baby- 
lonian). Z3. Middle French. Z4. Later French. z6. Valois. 
Z7. Henry of Navarre. x8. In England, thus. Z9. Bourbon, 
ao. JS^gyptian Sculptures : Fleur-de-Lis; Asp. 
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Fig. 41. 




21. ^^12 

31. Finial: meaning; the ** Fleur-de-Lis." aa. Finial.* 

The opinion of M. Dupuis was (see his learned memoir 
concerning the origin of the constellations), that " Libra" was 
formerly the sign of the vernal eqninox, and "Aries" of the 
nocturnal, autumnal equinox ; that is^ that, since the origin 
of the actual astronomical system, the procession (precession?) 
of the equinoxes had carried forward by seven signs the primi- 
tive order of the zodiac. Now, estimating the procession 
(precession ?) at about 70I years to a degree, — that is, 21 15 
years to each sign, — and obswving that " Aries" was in its 
fifteenth degree 1447 before Christ, it follows that the first 
degree of " Libra*' could not have coincided with the vernal 
equinox more lately than 1 5, 1 94 years before Christ, to which, 
if you add 1790 years since Christ, it appears that 16,984 
years have elapsed since the origin of the "Zodiac" (Volney, 
Ruins of Empires, ist English edition, 1792, p. 360). 

All white things express the celestial and luminous gods ; 
all circular ones, the world, the moon, the sun, the destinies ; 
all semicircular ones, as arches and crescents, are descriptive 
of the moon, and of lunar deities and meanings. 

" The Egyptians," says Porphyry, " employ every year a 

* See figs. 190, 191, 191, i^SiP08t. See, also, pp. 50, 51, 54, 55, ante. 
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talisman in remembrance of the world. At the summer 
solstice, they mark their houses, flocks, and trees with red, 
supposing that on that day the whole world had been set on 
fire. It was also at the same period that they celebrated 
the Pyrrhic or ' Fire-Dance.'" (And this illustrates the origin 
of the purifications by fire and water.) 

There are seven planets in the solar system. These 
seven planets are signified in the seven-branched candlestick 
of the Jewish ritual. The number is a sacred number. 
These seven " prophets," or angels, have each twelve apostles, 
places, Stella, " stalls," or regions, or dominions (stalls as 
" stables"), for the exercise of their powers. These are the 
twelve divisions of the great Circle, or the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac. All this is Cabalistic, Magical, Sabaistical, and 
Astrological. The name Ashtaroth or Astarte has been 
derived from Ashre, aster, ast, star, or " starred;" in the 
same way as the word Sephi-roth comes from the Hebrew 
root, " roth." 

On the black sacred stone (" Kebla," or " Cabar") at 
Mecca, "there appears the figure of a human head cut," 
" which some take to be the head of a Venus" (Enthumius 
Zyabenus, Mod. Un. Hist, i. 213 ; Sale's Discourse, p. 16 ; 
Btbliotheca Btblia, i. 613, 614). 

Man's ideas, outwards from himself, must always become 
more dreamlike as they recede from him, more real as they 
approach him. 




Moulding : Egg and Adder's Tongue. 




Sumjnits of Eastern Minarets. 




CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

MYTH OF THE SCORPION, OR THE SNAKE, IN ITS MANY DISGUISES. 

NE of the Targmns says that i<^n> a serpent, 
tempted Adam, or the first man, and not n^n> 
Eve, his wife. Here we have the object of adora- 
tion of the Ophites — ^the female generative power — ^the 
Destroying, Eegenerating Power among the Ophites, and, 
indeed, the Gnostics generally. The Serpent was called the 
Megalistor, or Great Bnilder of the Universe {Maia, or 
Bhuddist Illusion). Here again we recognise, under another 
name (Ophites), the Cyclopes, or the builders of the circular 
Temples at Stonehenge and every where else. Mr. Payne 
Knight has repeated an observation of Stukeley, that " the 
original name of the temple at Abury was the * Snake's 
Head.' " And he adds, " It is remarkable that the remains 
of a similar circle of stones (circular temple) in Boeotia had 
the same name in the time of Pausanias" (Pausanias, BcBot 
cap. xix. s. 2). 

The famous oracular stone, shut in the seat of St. 
Edward's chair (the Coronation Chair) in Westminster 
Abbey, was at one time a stone to which adoration was paid* 
It was possessed of imagined miraculous gifts. This stone is 
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asserted to be the same which the Patriarch rested his head 
upon in the Plain of^^Laza^ and is said to have been car- 
ried first to Brigantia, a city of Gallicia, in Spain. From 
thence it was brought into Ireland by Simon Brech, the 
first King of the Scots, about 700 years before Christ ; and 
from there, about 370 years after, into Scotland, by King 
Fergaze (Fergus), In the year of Christ 850 it was placed 
at the Abbey of Scone (in the county of Perth) by King 
Kenneth ; this being the place where the Scottish Kings 
were generally crowned in those days. In the year 1 297 
this Scottish wooden throne or chair, together with their 
crown and sceptre, was brought into England by the 
English King Edward the First, and placed in Westminster 
Abbey. 

" Si quid habent veri vel chrqnica, cana fidesve, 
Clauditur hac Cathedra nobilius ecce lapis, 
Ad caput eximius Jacob quondam Fatriarcha 
Quern posuit, cemens uumina mirapoli. 
Quern tulit ex Scotis, spolians quasi victor honoris, 
Edwardus Primus, Mars velut armipotens ; 
Scotorum Domitor, noster Validissimus Hector, 
Anglorum Decus & gloria militiae." 

Antiquities of Westminster Ahhey^ 1711, 

It is still supposed, in accordance with the ancient 
prophecies, that the stone in the Coronation Chair has 
miraculous gifts, and that the sovereignty of England 
depends upon it; as also that the preeminence of London 
is connected with the preservation of London Stone. 

Both the ancient relic, London Stone, and the Coronation 
Stone in Westminster Abbey, seem of the same character. 
They appear to have been either worn down in the lapse of 
the ages, or to have been mutilated at some unknown, remote 
period — possibly thrown down and broken as objects of 
superstitious reverence, if not of direct and positive idolatry. 
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thus very probably exciting indignation, which, as it found 
opportunity and scope for its exercise, was successfal in their 
demolition. In both these stones we certainly have only 
fragments. 

The supposed magical stone, enclosed in the wooden 
block at the base of the Coronation Chair, has been reputed, 
from time immemorial, to murmur its approval or disap- 
proval of the royal occupant, when placed in the chair for 
investiture with the sacred pallium or with the state robes, 
on the occasion of the King's or the Queen's coronation. 

In this respect the stone is very similar in its ascribed 
supernatural gifts, and in this special oracular speaJdng- 
power, to all sacred or magical stones, and particularly to 
the famous statue of Meranon in Egypt, which is said to 
give forth a long, melodious tone with the first ray of sun- 
rise, like that produced by the wind through the -ZEolian 
harp. It is not quite clear whether this sound is expected 
to issue from the stone in the royal chair at Westminster 
when approval is intended, and the meaning of the stone is 
benign, or whether sounds are heard only when displeasure 
is to be expressed. This strange asserted power of the sacred 
stone at Westminster to become vocal directly allies it with 
other oracular stones all over the world. The prevalence 
every where, and in all time, of the existence of stones having 
this miraculous gift of expression is a striking and curious 
proof of the continual, invincible yearning of man for some 
supernatural help and direction from powers exterior and 
invisible to him. He earnestly desires the possibility of 
communication with that intelligent, unseen world which 
he cannot avoid thinking is near about him, surveying his 
doings. Man tries to overcome the assurance that this 
invisible, recognitive, responsive world, to betake himself to 
at his times of trouble, is, so far as his senses insist, so 
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hopelessly out of reach. He languishes to think it attain- 
able. 

The oracular stone at Westminster seems only a fragment 
of some pillar or lithos; but no one will attempt to dispute 
that it is an object of prodigious antiquity, and that its 
history is very remarkable and interesting. Its place of 
deposit, too, the shrine of Edward the Confessor, is worthy 
of it ; aad both inspire deep reverence. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

OMINOUS CHARACTER OF THE COLOUR ** WHITB" TO ENCUaH 
ROYALTY, 

PSjBQE b^ to premise that the following perenasions are 
Rhm ^^^ ^^ belief, bnt that they are educed from old 
™™™" traditioiiB. 

It is a Tery old idea, derived from the highcBt anti- 
quity, that the cobnr "white" — which, considered in the 
mystic and occult eenae, is feminine in ita origin — is fateM 
in its effects sometimes ; and that, as a particnlar instance 
of its nnfortimate character, it is an unlucky colour for the 
royal house of England — at all events, for the king or qneea 
of England personally — singular as the notion would appear 
to be. We are not aware whether this nnfortnnate effect 
of the ominous colour white is supposed to extend to the 
nation generally. It is limited, we beUere, to the prince oi 
sovereigu of England, and to his immediate belongings. The 
name John, which comes from lona, a remote feminine 
root, has also been reckoned unfortunate for the king's 
name both in England and in France. The reason of 
this does not appear to be any where stated. The origin 
of the prophecy, also, as to the dangerous character of the 
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colour white to England is unknown ; but it is imagined to 
be at least as old as the time of Merlin. Thomas de Quineey, 
who takes notice of the prophecy of the " White King," 
says of King Charles the First, that the foreboding of the 
misfortunes of this " White King" were supposed to have 
been ftilfilled in his instance, because he was by accident 
clothed in white at his coronation ; it being remembered 
afterwards that white was the ancient colour for a victim. 
This, in itseh^ was sufficiently formidable as an omen. De 
Quincey's particular expressions are, "That when King 
Charles the First came to be crowned, it was found that, by 
some oversight, all the store in London was insufficient to 
fiimish the purple velvet necessary for the robes of the king 
and for the furniture of the throne. It was too late to send 
to Genoa for a supply; and through this accidental defi- 
ciency it happened that the king was attired in whik velvet 
at the solemnity of his coronation, and not in red or purple 
robes, as consisted with the proper usage." 

As an earlier instance of this singular superstition, the 
story of that ill-fated royal White Ship occurs to memory, 
as the vessel was called wherein Prince William, the 
son of King Henry the First, the heir-apparent, with his 
natural sister, the Countess of Perche, and a large company 
of the young nobility, embarked on their return to Eng- 
land from Normandy. It might be supposed that the 
misfortunes of King Charles the First, which were accepted, 
at that time of monarchical dismay, as the reading (and the 
exhaustion) of this evil-boding prophecy, were enough ; but 
there are some reasons for imagining that the ejffects are not 
—even in our day — altogether expended. The fatalities of 
the colour " white" to English royalty certainly found their 
consummation, or seemed so to do, in the execution of King 
Charles the First, who was brought out to suffer before his 
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own palace of "Whitehall" — ^where, again, we find "white" 
introduced in connection with royalty and tragical events. 
Whitehall is the Royal " White" Palace of England. The 
" White Rose" was the unfortunate rose (and the conquered 
one) of the contending two Roses in this country. This is 
again a singular fact, little as it has been remarked. We 
will pursue this strange inquiry just a little further, and see 
if the lights of Rosicrucianism will not afford us a measure 
of help ; for it is one of the doctrines of the body of Rosi* 
crucians that the signatures, as they call them, of objects 
have a denoting and a preternatural effect, through hidden 
spiritual reasons, of which we have no idea in this mortal 
state, — ^in other words, that magic and charming, through 
talismans, is possible ; common sense being not all sense. 

The colour white is esteemed both of good and of bad 
augury, according to the circumstances and the periods of its 
presentation. However (to speak a few strange words), in 
relation to the use of the name "Albert Edward," in a pos- 
sible future time, which every loyal subj/ect will hope to be 
remote enough, we would advise (supposing so humble a 
voice as ours should reach, or could attain, to the quarters 
where such a change might be effected) a variation of our 
future king's name, and an avoidance of this supposedly 
unfortunate prefix "Albert" in favour of "Edward" only. 
This name of Edward is an historical, triumphant, and 
auspicious name ; for all our Edwards, except the weak 
King Edward the Second, have been powerful or noteworthy 
men. Now, very few people have had occasion to remark, or 
have recalled the fact as significant and ominous in the way 
we mean, that the word "Albert" itself means "White." 
The root of " Albert" is, in most languages, to be found in 
"white :" aVms^ white ; a§?, white ; Albaniay the "white" 
country. We here recall the ^^ snowy camese," to which 
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Byron makes reference as worn in -4?Jania. "Albion" (of 
the " white" cliffs), Alb, Al, El, ^1, aU mean " white." Ex- 
amples might be multiplied. AX<^05, oXttc, allms, " white," 
are derived from the Celtic alp; and from thence came the 
word " Alps," which are mountains always white, as being 
covered with snow. ^^Albus, 'white,' certainly comes from 
the Celtic alp, or «?&," says the historian Pezron ; "for in that 
language, as well as in many others, the h and the p fre- 
quently interchange ; from whence the ancient Latins, and 
the Sabines themselves, said Alpus for white. I consider it 
therefore as certain," continues Pezron, "that from Alpus 
the word Alps came, because the mountains are always white, 
as being covered with snow ; the words * Alp,' or * Alb,* 
and their compounds, meaning white every where. I 
conclude, also, that from the Pen of the Celtae, Umbri- 
ans, and Sabines, which signifies a *head,' *top,' or 'high 
place,' they made Pmninus Mons, the Apennines, vast 
mountains in Italy. Thus these celebrated words proceed 
certainly from the Gaulish tongue, and are older by several 
ages than the city of Kome." The following are all Teutonic 
or German words : ally alf{Qy. Alfred ?), and alp, — ^which all 
signify " white," as their original root. Thus much for white. 
White is also a colour not auspicious to the Prussian 
royal family, although, again, in a contradictory way, the 
ensigns of Prussia (Borussia, or " of the Borussi") are, as 
armorists well know, the original " white and black" of the 
Egyptians, which were adopted by the Teutons and the 
Templars. These white and black tinctures are heraldically 
argent and sable: Luna, or pearl, for "tears;" Saturn, or 
diamond, for " sadness, penance, and ashes." In these strange 
senses, the Eosicracians accepted colours as in themselves 
talismanic, powerfully operative through their planetary 
"efficients," or "signatures," as the astrologers call them. 
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These ideas, more or less pronounced, have prevailed in all 
ages and in aU countries, and they lurk largely in suspicion 
through our own land. We are all aware, in England, of 
the objection to the colour " green" in certain cases. It is 
the spirit-colour, a magic colour, the colour of the " fairies," 
as the cabalistic, tutelary, miniature spirits are called, who 
are supposed to be very jealous of its use. In Ireland, green 
is universally regarded with distrust; but with veneration, in 
the spiritual sense. It is the national colour; for the 
Patroness of Ireland is the female deity, the Mother of 
Nature, known in the classic mythology as Venus, — equally 
Venus the graceful and Venus the terrible, as the Goddess of 
Life and of Death. The various verts, or greens, are the 
" colour-rulers" in the emblazonry of the Emerald Isle. The 
presiding deity of the Land of lema, or of Ireland, is the 
mythic " Woman," bom out of the fecundity of nature, 
or out of the " Great Deep." This isjj the genius (with cer- 
tain sinister, terrible aspects, marked out grandly in the old 
forms) who is "impaled" or "crucified" — ^in its real, hidden 
meaning — ^upon the stock, or " Tree of Life," indicated by 
the Irish Harp. Her hair, in the moment of agony, streams 
Daphne-like, as "when about to be transformed into the tree," 
behind her in the wind, and twines, in the mortal, mythical 
stress, into the seven strings of the magic Irish Harp, whose 
music is the music of the spheres, or of the Kosicrucian, 
assumed penitential, visible world. These seven strmgs 
stand for the seven vowels, by means of which came speech 
to man, when the " new being," man (this is cabalistic 
again, and therefore difficult of comprehension), "opened his 
mouth and spake." The seven strings of the Irish Harp, it 
will be remembered, are blazoned " Luna," or the " Moon"— 
the feminine moon — according to the practice of the old 
heralds, in regard to all royal or ruling achievements, which 
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are blazoned by the names of the planets. The seven strings 
of the Irish harp mean also the seven pure tones in music ; 
these, again, stand for the seven prismatic colonrs ; which, 
again, describe the seven vowels ; and these, again, represent 
their seven rulers, or the seven planets, which have their 
seven spirits, or " Celestial Flames," which are the seven 
Angels or Spirits of God, who keep the way round about. 
** the Throne of the Ancient of Days." 

There is in most countries an objection to Friday, 
although it is the Mohammedan sacred day or Sabbath. 
Friday is the day of the " Green." Emeralds, or mmragds, 
are proper to be worn on Friday, and bring good fortune, as ex- 
ercising occult influences on this particular day.* This is the 
day on which all green gems, and the colour green, should 
be universally used. Friday is the " woman's day" of the 
sevenfold weekly period ; and therefore, as some ill-natured 
people might say, it is the unlucky day. Certain it is, 

* The breastplate of the Jewish High-Priest had its oracular gems, 
which were the Urim and Thummim. The reputed enchanter, Apol- 
lonius Tyaneus, is said, for the purposes of his magic, to have worn 
special rings, with their appropriate gems, for each day of the seven- 
fold week, to command the particular spirits belonging to the different 
days. The Hermetic Brethren had certain rules that they observed in 
relation to this view of the power of precious stones to bring good or 
bad fortune through the planetary affinities of certain days, because 
they imagined that the various gems, equally as gold and silver, 
were produced through the chemic operation of the planets, working 
secretly in the telluric body. They thought that gold and silver, and 
all the gems, had but one foundation in nature, and were simply aug- 
mented, purified, and perfected through the operation of the hermetic 
or magnetic light — invisible and unattainable under ordinary circum- 
stances, and unknown, except to the alchemists. All yellow gems, 
and gold, are appropriate to be worn on Sunday, to draw down the 
propitious influences, or to avert the antagonistic effects, of the spirits 
on this day, through its ruler and name-giver, the Sun. On Monday, 
pearls and white stones (but not diamonds) are to be worn, because 
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however, that although it presents the exact contradiction of 
being especially the woman's day, few or no marriages 
would be celebrated on this day, as popularly bearing the 
mark of ill-luck, which supposition few would like openly 
to defy, or, according to the familiar expression, " fly in the 
fiace of." May is also forbidden for marriages, although it 
is the " woman's month," or month in which ** May-day" 
occurs, and in which " May-poles" used to be set up every 
where. (See figures of May-poles later in our book.) 

But to return to the iU-omened colour to England, 
white, and to the important (in this sense, formidable) 
shape in which we find it to appear in the name borne by 
our Prince of Wales — "Albert Edward;" inheriting his 
name "Albert" from perhaps the best and most lovable 
prince whom this country has ever known as casting in his 
destinies, by marriage, with it, but whose end — in the 
prime of life, and in the fdlness of his power — ^was surely 

this is the day of the Moon, or of the second power in nature. Tues- 
day, which is the day of Mars, claims rubies, and aU stones of a fiery 
lustre. Wednesday is the day for turquoises, sapphires, and all 
precious stones which seem to reflect the blue of the vault of heaven, 
and that imply the lucent azure of the supposed spiritual atmosphere, 
wherein, or under which, the Rosicrucian sylphs dwell — those elemen- 
tary children who, according to the cabalistic theogony, are always 
striving for intercourse with the race of Adam, seeking a share of his 
particular privilege of immortality, which has been denied to them. 
Thursday demands amethysts and deep-coloured stones of sanguine 
tint, because Thursday is the day of Thor — the Runic impersonated 
Male Divine Sacrifice. Friday, which is the day of Venus, has its 
appropriate emeralds, and reigns over all the varieties of the imperial, 
and yet strangely the sinister, colour greenv Saturday, which is 
Saturn's day, the oldest of the gods, claims for its distinctive talisman 
the most splendid of all gems, or the queen of precious stones, the 
lustre-darting diamond, which is produced from the black of Sab, 
Seb, or Saturn, the origin of all visible things, or the " Great Deep," 
or '* Great Mother," xa oxxe sense. 
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nnfortmiate enough, when the eyes of hope of all Europe, in 
yarious respects, were fixed upon him ! Let ns, then, suggest 
that the name "Albert" be passed over in the p^'son of 
the Heir to the Throne ; and let us hope that by and by 
(in distant days we trust it may be) he will be known as 
king by the name — ^the propitious name — of Edward only, 
** Edward the Seventh," — a period whose oncome, because 
of the disappearance which it will imply, we most earnestly 
and religiously deprecate. But the time must come ; and 
we may be forgiven the thought sometimes faintly ob- 
truding. For it is of England and of her destinies we 
speak,— fanciful and strange as our unexpected allu- 
sions, and remote, legendary speculations, may appear; 
£Eur off the beaten tracks of this hard, common-sense, 
mechanical, every-day world, in which the lot of thinkers, if 
of unusual bent, really seems hardly cast, and even cruelly 
cast. But men are men, and thoughts are thoughts: 
whether the thoughts of the " Conquest," or of those of 
the reign of Victoria, all are alike in their reality at the 
time that they arise in the mind. 

The "White Lady of Berlin," and her mysterious 
appearances from time to time, are well known to the writers 
of modem romantic biographical story. Whom she is sup- 
posed to represent seems to be unknown to all. Those who 
have recorded her fitful revelations of herself venture no 
surmise ; but she is considered in some way the evil genius of 
the Hohenzollem family, much in the same manner as the 
unaccounted-for figure might have been regarded who 
revealed himself to Brutus on the Plains of Philippi, and 
who announced the crowning misfortunes of the next day. 
The Irish have a name for this supernatural appearance in 
the " banshee,'' or the speaker, or exponent, of fate. The 
" White Lady of Berlin" is supposed to be seen by some per- 
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son in the palace before any preeminent disaster supervenes, 
occurring to a member of the royal house. The glimpses of 
this White Lady are only momentary and delusive, — so 
vague, indeed, as to be readily contradicted or explained 
away (perhaps willingly) even by the supposed seers them- 
selves. It is also a fact not a little curious, when we come 
to consider it by the side-glance, as it were, that the colour 
white (the English unfortunate colour), besides being that 
of the " White Eose" and of « Whitehall," is that white of 
the unlucky Stuarts, whose history through centuries, both in 
Scotland and in England, was but one long catalogue of 
mishaps and disasters. Prince Charles Edward and his 
famous "white cockade," and the evil fortunes of all his 
followers and of the Jacobite cause in general in 171 5 and 
1745, emblemed in the virgin, holy colour white, supply 
a touching— nay, tragical — ^page in public and in private 
history. Lastly, we may adduce as a supposed exemplifica- 
tion of the terrible general effects of this evil-boding name 
alJms, and colour white, in France, the history of all the 
Bourbons, whose colour is white in particular, from the first 
of that name who displayed his snowy banner, and who fell 
by the dagger of an assassin, to the last Bourbon in modem 
history, whose fate we will not attempt to forecast, nor in any 
manner to seem to bespeak. Merlin, whose prophecy of 
the dangers, at some time, of " white" to the kingdom of 
England was supposed to refer to the invasion of this 
country by the pale Saxons, whose device or token was the 
" white horse," until further associations of white and mis- 
fortune in England came to dispel the idea, may even still 
have his original prophetic forecast unfulfilled. The colour 
white, or some strange, at present unimagined, associations 
of " white," may yet lie, like a dream, perdu in the future 
(of the chances of which no man can speak), to justify 
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Merlin at once, &nd to Bfltonish and bewilder, by the long- 
delayed erolTcmcnt of the centuries in which at iast the 
realJB&tion and the miBfortnne become simnltaneonBly 
apparent : for which, and for the poBeibilities of which, 
we will terminate in the adjuration of the Romans, those 
mastere in the «d of aaf^ry and of dimatioa, "Abeit 
omen I" Butthns much we hare choecn to explain abont 
the colour white, in justification of the ideaa of the Roaicni- 
cians ae to the Bapematnral power of colonrs, and as to the 
magical qnalitiea of those occnlt influences which they 
determined, in their philosophical Tocabnlaries, strangely 
and mystmoufily to call the " signatures of things." 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

THE BELIEFS OF THE ROSICRUCIANS MEANING OF LIGHTS AND 

OF COUUEUORATIVE FLAMBEAUX IN ALL WORSHIP. 

ROM the name of the Temple, now Stonehenge, 
comes the name of Ambresbnry, which stands a 
few miles from it. This is called the " Ambres of 
the AbirL" It is two words, and means the " Ambres of the 
DUPotmtes;' or of the n'^^S, or " Cabiri,"— for they are 
the same. 

The star of the Legion cPHonneur bears the inscription — 
" Napoleoriy Empermr des Franqaia,^ This order was insti- 
tuted by the Emperor Napoleon the First, after the discovery 
and dissolution of the Secret Society, or Brotherhood, of 
which General Pichegm, Georges Cadoudal, the &mons 
Morean, and other noted revolutionary men, were members. 
This order possessed, it is stated, a talisman, or mystic 
head, which served as a recognitive mark, and was supposed 
to be a sort of bond to the brotherhood. After their death, 
their secret insignia were discovered; and it has been stated 
that the Emperor Napoleon, whose attention was instanta- 
neously arrested by great and unusual ideas or supernatural 
suggestions, in suppressing this mystic symbol or head, 
adopted it in anotiier form, and substituted his own head. 
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in profile, as the palladium, or talismaii, for his new order 
of the " Legion of Honour." 

The saffron robe of Hymen is of the colour of the Flame 
of Fire. The Bride, in ancient days, was covered with a 
veil called the " Flammmm ;" unless made under this, no 
vow was considered sacred. The ancients swore, not by the 
altar, but by the flame of fire which was upon the altar. 
Yellow, or flame-colour, was the colour of the Ghebers, or 
Guebres, or Fire- Worshipers. The Persian lilies are yellow; 
and here will be remarked a connection between this fact of 
the yellow of the Persian lilies and the mystic symbols in 
various parts of our book. Mystic rites, and the symbolical 
lights, which mean the Divinity of Fire, abound at Candle- 
mas-day (February 2d), or the Feast of the Purification ; 
in the torches borne at weddings, and in the typical flame- 
brandishing at marriage over almost all the world ; in the 
illuminations at feasts ; in the lights on, and set about, the 
Christian altar ; at the festival of the Holy Nativity ; in 
the ceremonies at preliminary espousals; in the Bale, or 
Baal, fires on the summits of the mountains ; in the watch- 
lights, or votive sanctuary-lights, in the hermitage in the 
lowest valley; in the chapelle ardente, in the Romish funereal 
observances, with its abundance of silent, touching lights 
around the splendid catafalq^my or twinkling, pale and 
ineffectual, singly at the side of the death-bed in the cottage 
of the peasant. Starry lights and innumerable torches at 
the stately funeral, or at any pompous celebration, mean the 
same. In short, light all over the world, when applied to 
religious rites, and to ceremonial, whether in the ancient or 
in the modem times, bespeaks the same origin, and struggles 
to express the same meaning, which is Parseeism, Perseism, 
or the worship of the deified Fiee, disguised in many 
theological or theosophic forms. It will, we trust, never be 
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supposed that we mean, in this, real fire, but only the inex- 
pressible something of which real fire, or rather its flower or 
glory (bright light), is the farthest off— because, in being 
visible at all, it is the grossest and most inadequate image. 

All this strange, dreamy, ethereal view of a vital, acces- 
sible something, entirely separate from, the suggestions of 
mere sensation, is Gnosticism, or Bhuddism, in its own 
profoundest depth. It follows on similarly to the " intoxica- 
tion," or suffusion with the very certainty of the presence 
of God, which, in the poetic sense, was said to fill the mind 
of even the supposed arch-atheist Spinoza. 

The Eosicrucians, through the revelations concerning 
them of their celebrated English representative, Kobertus 
de Fluctibus, or Robert Fludd, declare, in accordance with 
the Mosaic account of creation, — ^which, they maintain, is in 
no instance to be taken literally, but metaphorically, — ^that 
two original principles, in the beginning, proceeded from 
the Divine Father. These are Light and Darkness, — or form 
or idea, and matter or plasticity. Matter, downwards, be- 
comes fivefold, as it works in its forms, according to the 
various operations of the first informing light ; it extends 
four-square, according to the points of the celestial compass, 
with the divine creative effluence in the centre. The worlds 
spiritual and temporal, being rendered subject to the opera- 
tion of the original Type, or Idea, became, in their imitation 
of this Invisible Ideal, first intelligible, and then endowed 
with reciprocal meaning outwards from themselves. This 
produced the being (or thought) to whom, or to which, 
creation was disclosed. This is properly the "Son," or 
Second Ineffable Person of the Divine Trinity. Thus that 
which we understand as a " human mind" became a possi- 
bility. This second great, only intelligible world, the 
Eosicrucians call " Macrocosmos." They distribute it as 
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into three regions or spheres ; which, as they lie near to, or 
dilate the farthest from, the earliest-opening divine " Bright- 
ness," they denominate the Empyraeum, the -^theraeum, 
and the Elementary Kegion, each filled and determinate 
with less and less of the First Celestial Fire. These regions 
contain innnmerable invisible nations, or angels, of a nature 
appropriate to each. Through these immortal regions, 
Light, diflPusing in the emanations of the cabalistic Sephi- 
roth, becomes the blackness, sediment, or ashes, which is 
the second fiery, real world. This power, or vigour, uniting 
with the Ethereal Spirit, constitutes strictly the "Soul of 
the World." It becomes the only means of the earthly 
intelligence, or man, knowing it. It is the Angel-Conqueror, 
Guide, Saviour bom of "Woman," or "Great Deep," the 
Gnostic Sophia, the " Word made flesh" of St. John. The 
Empyraeum is properly the flower, or glory (effluent in its 
abundance), of the divine Latent Fire. It is penetrated 
with miracle and holy magic. The Kosicrucian system 
teaches that there are three ascending hierarchies of bene- 
ficent Angels (the purer portion of the First Fire, or Light), 
divided into nine orders. These threefold angelic hierarchies 
are the Teraphim, the Seraphim, and the Cherubim. This 
religion, which is the religion of the Parsees, teaches that, 
on the Dark Side, there are also three counterbalancing 
resultant divisions of operative intelligences, divided again 
into nine spheres, or inimical regions, populated with splen- 
didly endowed adverse angels, who boast still the relics of 
their lost, or eclipsed, or changed, light. The elementary 
world, or lowest world, in which man and his belongings, 
and the lower creatures, are produced, is the flux, sub- 
sidence, residuum, ashes, or deposit, of the Ethereal Fire. 
Man is the microcosm, or "indescribably small copy," of the 
whole great world. Dilatation and compression, expansion 
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and contraction, magnetic sympathy, gravitation to, or 
flight from, is the bond which holds all imaginable things 
together. The connection is intimate between the higher 
and the lower, because all is a perpetual aspiration, or 
continuous descent : one long, immortal chain, whose 
sequence is never-ending, reaches by impact with that 
immediately above, and by contact with that immediately 
below, from the very lowest to the very highest. " So true 
is it that God loves to retire into His clouded Throne ; and, 
thickening the Darkness that encompasses His most awftd 
Majesty, He inhabits an Inaccessible Light, and lets none 
into His Truths but the poor in spirit." The Eosicrucians 
contended that these so " poor in spirit" meant themselves, 
and implied their abasement before God. 

The Rosicrucians held that, all things visible and in- 
visible having been produced by the contention of light 
with darkness, the earth has denseness in its innumerable 
heavy concomitants downwards, and they contain less and 
less of the original divine light as they thicken and solidify 
the grosser and heavier in matter. They taught, neverthe-. 
less, that every object, however stifled or delayed in its ope- 
ration, and darkened and thickened in the solid blackness 
at the base, yet contains a certain possible deposit, or jewel, 
of light, — ^which light, although by natural process it may 
take ages to evolve, as light will tend at last by its own 
native, irresistible force upward (when it has opportunity), 
can be liberated ; that dead matter will yield this spirit in 
a space more or less expeditious by the art of the alchemist. 
There are worlds within worlds, — ^we, human organisms, 
only living in a deceiving, or Bhuddistic, "dream-like 
phase" of the grand panorama. Unseen and unsuspected 
(because in it lies magic), there is an inner magnetism, or 
divine aura^ or ethereal spirit^ or possible eager fire, shut and 
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confined, as in a prison, in the body, or in all sensible solid 
objects, which have more or less of spiritually sensitive life 
as they can more successfdlly free themselves from this ponder- 
able, material obstruction. Thus all minerals, in this spark 
of light, have the rudimentary possibility of plants and 
growing organisms ; thus all plants have rudimentary sensi- 
tives, which might (in the ages) enable them to perfect and 
transmute into locomotive new creatures, lesser or higher in 
their grade, or nobler or meaner in their functions ; thus 
all plants and all vegetation might pass off (by side-roads) 
into more distinguished highways, as it were, of independent, 
completer advance, allowing their original spark of light to 
expand and thrill with higher and more vivid force, and to 
urge forward with more abounding, informed purpose — all 
wrought by planetary influence, directed by the unseen spirits 
(or workers) of the Great Original Architect, building His 
microcosmos of a world from the plans and powers evoked in 
the maarocosmy or heaven of first forms, which, in their multi- 
tude and magnificence, are as changeable shadows cast off 
from the Central Immortal First Light, whose rays dart 
from the centre to the extremest point of the universal 
circumference. It is with terrestrial fire that the alchemist 
breaks or sunders the material darkness or atomic thickness, 
all visible nature yielding to his furnaces, whose scattering 
heat (without its sparks) breaks all doors of this world's 
kind. It is with immaterial fire (or ghostly fire) that the 
Eosicrucian loosens contraction and error, and conquers the 
false knowledge and the deceiving senses which bind the 
human soul as in its prison. On this side of his powers, on 
this dark side (to the world) of his character, the alchemist 
(rather now become the Eosicrucian) works in invisible 
light, and is a magician. He lays the bridge (as the Ponti- 
fex, or Bridge-Maker) between the world possible and the 
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world impossible ; and across this bridge he leads the votary 
out of his dream of life into his dream of temporary 
death, or into extinction of the senses and of the powers of 
the senses ; which world's blindness is the only true and 
veritable life, the envelope of flesh falling metaphorically off 
the now liberated glorious entity — ^taken up, in charms, by the 
invisible fire into rhapsody, which is as the gate of heaven. 

Now a few words as to the theory of alchemy. The al- 
chemists boasted of the power, after their elimination and 
dispersion of the ultimate elements of bodies by fire (repre- 
sented by the absent difference of their weights before and 
after their dissolution), to recover them back out of that 
exterior, unknown world surrounding this world : which 
world men reason against as if it had no existence, when 
it has real existence. It is this other world (just off this 
real world) into which the Eosicrucians say they can enter, 
and bring back, as proofs that they have been there, the old 
things (thought escaped), metamorphosed into new things. 
This act is transmutation. This product is magic gold, or 
" fairy gold," condensed as real gold. This growing gold, 
or self-generating and multiplying gold, is obtained by in- 
visible transmutation (and in other light) in another world 
out of this world ; immaterial to us creatures of limited 
faculties, but material enough, farther on, on the heavenly 
side, or on the side opposite to our human side. In other 
words, the Eosicrucians claimed not to be bound by the 
limits of the present world, but to be able to pass into this 
next world (inaccessible only in appearance), and to be able to 
work in it, and to come back safe out of it, bringing their 
trophies with them, which were gold, obtained out of this 
master-circle, or outside elementary circle, different from 
ordinary life, though enclosing it ; and the elixir vike^ or the 
means of the renewal or the perpetuation of human life 
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throngh this uniyersal, immortal medicine, or magisteriun^ 
which, being a portion of the light outside, or magic, or 
breath of the spirits, fleeing from man, and only to be won 
in the audacity of alchemic exploration, was independent of 
those mastered natural elements, or nutritions, necessary to 
ordinary common life. The necessary food which is taken 
for the sustenance of the body was, as the Rosicrucians 
contended, the real cause of the destruction of the body, by 
the slowest of all processes, but yet an effectual one. They 
asserted that man dies daily in his own native bodily cor- 
ruptions. These singular philosophers ventured the asser-^ 
tion that God did not, in the beginning, intend that man's 
life should be terminated by diseases, nor that he should be 
made subject to accidental, violent means of end. In the 
abstract sense, and apart from our knowledge of man as 
man, the Eosicrucians contended that diseases are not ne- 
cessarily incidental to the body, and that death may be said 
to have become an imported accident into the scheme of 
things : our ideas being erroneous. 

Man was to have lived as the angels, of an impregnable, 
impassible vitality, taking his respiration, not by short 
snatches, as it were, but as out of the great cup of the 
centuries. He was to be the spectator of nature — ^not nature 
his spectator. The real objects of the adepts were, in truth, 
to remain no longer slaves to those things supposed to be ne^ 
cesstties, but, by the assistance of Heaven, to remove back to 
Heaven's original intention ; to rise superior to the conse- 
quences of the original Curse, and to tread under foot, in 
vindicating the purpose of God, that mortal (however seduc- 
tive), sexual, distinctive degradation, entailing dissolution, 
heired from Adam, or from the First Transgressor. That 
poverty and celibacy (under certain limitations) must be 
the obligations of the true Brothers of the " E.C." will at 
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once be seen from the above reasons, however wild and 
mistaken — barely even comprehensible. 

The original curse was entailed upon mankind by eat- 
ing of 

" the fruit 
Of that forbidden * Tree,' whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe,'* 

What that " Tree" was, and what are its votive, idolatrous (in 
the bad sense) symbols in the old world and in the new, we 
think we have abundantly shown — at least, in the occult, 
shadowy idea. Why, supposing that the alchemists ever 
possessed the power of universal gold-making, they fail of 
producing any, or of oflPering one of their rich gifts to the 
world, is at once answered in these two conclusive, obvious 
facts; Firstly, that if this power of gold-making, or of 
transmutation, were a recognised possibility, like any other 
art allowed or authorised, it would inevitably become penal, 
in order to preserve the existing value of gold, the richest 
metal ; and the professor of the art would be at once put 
out of sight. Secondly, if supposed to be true, and no 
fable, like any ordinary art or science, the man who had 
arrived at such a stupendous secret would be sacrificed in 
the insatiate haste of the people to compel him to produce 
gold, in order to satisfy ^lem — that gold, moreover, which will 
destroy, but can never satisfy. " Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon." These things the alchemists too well know, and 
therefore they (if any exist now) hide, as they have always 
hidden, and deny, as they have always denied ; being desirous 
of serving God alone, whose inaccessible great glory, as we 
see, has been imitated in the golden lights of the inexpres- 
sibly grand (in the worldly and mortal sense), apostate 
constructions of the magnificent Mammon, Lord of the 
Treasures of this World, for which men offer themselves 
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willing victims even to Him, King of the Visible, whose 
semblance is that of the most brilliant yellow element — Fire. 

The alchemists maintain that the metals are produced in 
the secret operations of the planets, that grow them daily in 
the bowels of the earth; that the sun and moon, red and white, 
fire and water, light and darkness, male and female, night and 
day, are active in the generation of the precious metals, of 
which gold is due wholly to the invisible operation of the sun 
and moon, and silver is referable to the whitening or bleach- 
ing lucidity of the moon ; that gold is produced quicker or 
slower according to the faster or slower operations of nature; 
that it vivifies and vegetates, bears bright seed and multiplies, 
germinating as fructifying in the matrix, or the laboratories 
of the earth ; that gold is produced with infinite pains, as 
it were, by these chemic operations of nature, very slowly 
under certain circumstances, but very rapidly under other 
more favourable, more powerful conditions ; that it is possible 
for the adept to act as the midwife of nature, and to assist 
in her deliverance, and in the birth of gold, in these occult 
senses ; that the work of nature being thus expedited by 
this alchemical art, the hitherto thwarted intention of 
Providence is eflPected in the predetermined liberation of the 
divine gold, " Lux," or light, which is again united to its 
radix, or producing-point, in heaven. A spark of thfc 
original light is supposed by the Rosicrucians to remain 
deep down in the interior of every atom. 

The Rosicrucian Cabala teaches that the three great 
worlds above — Empyraeum, -^theraeum, and the Elementary 
Region — have their copies in the three points of the body 
of man : that his head answers to the first; his breast, or 
heart, to the second ; and his ventral region to the third. 
In the head rests the intellect, or the magnetism of the 
assenting judgment, which is a phenomenon ; in his heart is 
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the conscience, or the emo^iimflj? faculty, or the Saviour; and 
in the umbilical cenfcre reside the animal faculties, or all 
the sensitives. Nutrition is destruction in the occult sense, 
and dissolution is rescue in the occult sense; because the 
entity, or visible man, is constracted in the elements, and is 
as equally ashes, or condemned matter, as they are; and 
because the fire that feeds the body (which is its natural 
respiration or maintenance) is in itself that which (however 
slowly) destroys it. Man lives upon the lees of nature, or 
(in the Bhuddistic view) upon the ** gross purgations of the 
celestial fire," which is urging itself clear through the opera- 
tion of the divine rescuing spirit in it. It follows that 
metaphysically all the wonderful shows of life are phantas- 
mata only, and their splendours false and a show only. But 
as these shows are the medium and the instruments of life, 
without which intelligence (in the human sense) would be 
impossible, this celestial " Second Fire" has been deified in 
the acknowledgments of the first inhabitants of the world, 
who raised pillars and stones in its honour as the first idol. 
Thus man bears in his own body the picture of the " Triune." 
Beason is the head, feeling is the breast, and the mechanical 
means of both feeling and reasoning, or the means of his 
being Man, is the epigastric centre, from which the two first 
spring as emanations, and with which the two first form 
ultimately but " one." The invisible magnetic, geometrical 
bases, or latitudes, of these three vital points, whose consent, 
or coincidence, or identity, forms the " microcosm," which is a 
copy of the same form in heaven, answer magically to their 
stellar originals. This is astrological " ruling" by pyramidal 
culmination, and by trilinear descent or eflBiux, to an inter- 
secting point in the latitudes of the heavens and in the 
man's body, at which upper and lower, or heaven and earth, 
interchange ; and Man is therefore said to be made ^' in the 

p 
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image" of the Archetype, who has " descended" to man, 
who has " ascended" to Him. This is the " hinge-point" of 
the natural and the supematural, upon which the two wings 
of the worlds real and unreal revolve. The stany heavens, 
through whose astrological cross-work complications (as in a 
map) all these infinite effects are produced, and on whose (for, 
taking gravitation away, they are the same) floor of lights, or 
cope or dome of signs or letters, all the " past, present, and 
future" has been written by the finger of God (although to 
man they are ever rearranging), can be read by the com- 
petent as Fate. Natural and supematural, though one is 
only the reversed side of the other, as " darkness is only the 
reversed side of light, and light is only the reversed side of 
darkness," are mistaken by man for opposites, although they 
are the same : man living in this state in darkness, although 
his world is light ; and heaven in this state being darkness, 
although this state is light. 

Music (although it is unheard by man) is necessarily 
produced in the ceaseless operations of material nature, 
because nature itself is but the painful (and musical) expres- 
sion between two dissonant points. The Bhuddist contends 
that all forms are but the penance of nature. Music is life, 
and life is music. Both are pain, although made delightful. 
Phenomena are not real. 

Thus colours are negative as music addressed to the ear, 
the musical notes negative as colours addressed to the eye, 
and so on of the other senses, although they are all the same 
in the imagination, without the smsorium — as dreams show. 
And life and the world, in this view, are all imagination : 
man being made in idea, and only in his own belief. 
This, again, is only pure Parseeism ; and the whole will be 
rightly regarded as the most extraordinary dream of philo- 
sophy — as depth of depths beyond idea. 
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Schubert, in his Symbolism of Dreams, has the follow- 
ing passages, which we have before adduced and made use 
of for illustration : " It may be asked whether that language, 
which now occupies so low a place in the estimation of men, 
be not the actual waking language of the higher regions, 
while we," adds the philosopher, coming put with some- 
thing very strange, '* awake as we fancy ourselves, may be 
sunk in a sleep of many thousand years, or, at least, in the 
echo of their dreams, and only intelligibly catch a few dim 
words of that language of God, as sleepers do scattered 
expressions from the loud conversation of those around 
them." 

The following is a fair view of the Bosicrucian theory 
concerning music. 

The whole world is taken as a musical instrument ; that 
is, a chromatic, sensible instrument. The common axis or 
pole of the world celestial is intersected — ^where this superior 
diapason, or heavenly concord or chord, is divided — by the 
spiritual sun, or centre of sentience. Every man has a 
little spark (sun) in his own bosom. Time is only pro- 
tracted consciousness, because there is no world out of the 
mind conceiving it. Earthly music is the faintest tradition 
of the angelic state ; it remains in the mind of man as 
the dream of the lost paradise. Music is yet master of the 
man's emotions, and therefore of the man. 

Heavenly music is produced from impact upon the paths 
of the planets, which stand as chords or strings, by the cross- 
travel of the sun from note to note, as from planet to 
planet ; and earthly music is microscopically an imitation of 
the same, and a " relic of heaven ;" the faculty of recognition 
arising from the same supernatural musical efflux which pro- 
duced the planetary bodies, in motived projection from the 
sun in the centre, in their evolved, proportional, harmonious 
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order. The Bosicmcians tanght that the '^harmony of the 
spherefi" is a tme thing, and not simply a poetic dream: all 
natm'e, like a piece of music, being produced by melodious 
combinations of the cross-moyement of the holy light play- 
ing oyer the lines of the planets: light flaming as the 
spiritual ecliptic, or the gladius of the Archangel Michael, 
to the extremities of the solar system. Thus are music, 
colours, and language allied. 

Of the Chaldsean astrology it may figuratiyely be said 
that, although their knowledge, in its shape of the " Porten- 
tous Stone," — ^m this instance, their graye-stone, — shut up the 
deyils in the depths of the " Abyss," and made the sages 
their masters (Solomon being the Priest or King, and his 
seal the "Talisman" that secures the "Deep"); Man, on 
account of his haying fallen into the shadow and the corrup- 
tions of Existence, needs that mighty exterior Hand (be- 
fore which all tremble) to rescue him back into his native 
original Light or Rest. All the foregoing is pure Bhuddism, 

Thinkers who haye weighed well the character of those 
supposed infractions of natural laws which haye admitted, 
as it were philosophically, the existence of other independent, 
absent, thinking spirits, communicating intelligibly in this 
world of ours, insist "that it is impossible to suppose that 
the partitions between this world and the other world are so 
thin that you can hear the moyers in the other." 

Neyertheless, thoughtful people are equally able to 
conyict modem philosophical realists of absurdity, when 
the former adduce the following insurmountable objection 
against them: "When we tell you of a supernatural thing," 
say the supematuralists to the realists, "you directly Aa«;c 
recourse to a natural thvng in which to find it'* This is 
contrary to common sense ; and therefore the realistic 
^guer has no right to dispose in this manner of that which 
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is snpematnTal j for his objections are fiitUe and vain, and 
his ai^omeuts contradict themeelTes. Spirit and matter, 
when Bonght to be explained, are totally opposed ; and hence 
arises the reason why there can never be any belief of impos- 
Bible things, and only the conviction that snch things have 
been in the mind, notwithstanding the instirmomitable con- 
tradiction of the senses. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

TH£ GREAT PYRAMID. 

N a very elaborate and interesting book, published 
in the year 1867, the title of which, at length, is 
the following: "Life and Work at the Great 
Pyramid. By C. Piazzi Smyth, Professor of Practical Astro- 
nomy in the University of Edinburgh, and Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland. Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh 
and London. 1 867 :" the conclusions (though a mistake) 
which we now supply from the author are offered as defini- 
tions, after infinite care, of this important name or word, 
" Pyramid," " Pyramid" is derived in this book from two 
Greek terms — Trvpos, "wheat;" /Aerpov, "measure;" or from 
Coptic roots, signifying ;?yr, "division ;"iwe4 "ten." However, 
we offer to deduce this term "Pyramid" from quite another 
source. The present writer originally sought to do this in 
the year 1 860, in a dissertation on the origin and purpose of 
the " Pyramids of Egypt." It is well known that the letters 
F and F are radically the same letter (as is evidenced by 
their peculiar pronunciation in certain countries), and that 
they are interchangeable. In Professor Smyth's book, IIvpos 
is wrongly translated "wheat." It signifies "product," or 
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"^owth," or "elimination;" in other words, and in the 
symbolical sense, it means "sun-begotten," or "fire-hegotten." 
The Coptic derivation (re-read by a new light) is the true 
one. Thus we obtain another reason upon which we rely as 
the real interpretation of the name of the pyramid, or obelisk, 
or great original altai* or upright, raised to the divinity work- 
ing secondarily in nature. Ilv/a is Fire (or Division produced 
by fire) ; Mcrpov is Ten (or measures or spaces numbered 
as ten). The whole word means, and the entire object bear- 
ing this name means, the original Ten Measures or Parts 
of the Fiery Ecliptic or Solar Wheel, or the Ten Original 
Signs of the Zodiac. Therefore the Pyramids are conmiemor- 
ative altars raised to the divinity Fire. 

The Ophites are said to have maintained that the serpent 
of Genesis was the Aoyos, and the " Saviour.*' The Logos was 
Divine Wisdom, and was the Bhudda, or Buddha, of India. 
The Brazen Serpent was called Aoyos, or the " Word," by the 
Chaldee Paraphi'ast (Basnage, lib. iv. ch. xxv.). It is very 
certain that, in ancient times, the serpent was an object of 
adoration in almost aU nations. The serpent-worshipers 
seem to have placed at the head, or nearly at the head, of all 
things (Maia), and most intimately connected with the ser- 
pent, a certain principle which they called " Sophia." This 
is clearly a translation of the word " Bhudda" into Greek. 
It also reminds us that the old Bhuddas are always under the 
care of the Cobra-Capella. This is evidenced in all the 
Memnonian or Egyptian heads ; and in the asp (or fleur- 
de-lis), more or less veiled or altered, displayed as the chief 
symbol upon the universal Sphynxes. The serpent, in one 
view, was the emblem of the evil principle, or destroyer. 
But, as we have seen before, the "destroyer" was the 
" creator." Hence he had the name, among his numerous 
appellations, ofO<E»I2; in Hebrew, y\% Oh; and as he was 
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the "logos," or "linga,*' he was also O^, and in Hebrew 
itlD'D* Query* hence 2v<^ap, a seraph or serpent? — see 
Jones's Lexicon (in voce)j and l,o<l>o^f wise. The 2v<^ and So<^ 
are both the same root. The famons " Brazen Serpent," called 
Nehustan, set np by Moses in the Wilderness, is termed in 
the Targnm a " Savionr." It was probably a " serpentine 
crucifix," as it is called a cross by Justin Martyr. All 
the foregoing is allegorical, and hides deep Gnostic myths, 
which explain serpent-worship, united with the adoration 
paid to a perpendicular. 

The three most celebrated emblems carried in the Greek 
mysteries were the Phallus, I; the Egg, O; and the Serpent, 
^; or otherwise the Phallus, the loni or Umbilicus, and the 
Serpent. The first, in each case, is the emblem of the sun, or 
of fire, as the male, or active, generative power. The second 
denotes the passive nature, or feminine principle, or the 
element of water. The third symbol indicates the destroyer, 
the reformer, or the renewer (the uniter of the two), and thus 
the preserver or perpetuator — eternally renewing itself. The 
universality of the serpentine worship (or phallic adoration) 
is attested by emblematic sculpture and architecture all over 
the world. This does not admit of denial. Its character and 
purpose are, however, wholly misunderstood. Not only is the 
worship of the serpent found every where, but it every where 
occupies an important station ; and the farther back we go, the 
more universally it is found, and the more important it 
appears to have been considered. The Destroyer or Serpent 
of Genesis is correctly the Renovator or Preserver. In 
Genesis there is a " Tree of Knowledge" and a " Tree of 
Life." Here we have the origin of the Ophites, or Oriental 
emblematical serpent-worshipers, to account for whom, and 
for whose apparently absurd object of adoration, our anti- 
quaries have been so much perplexed. They worshiped the 
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Saviour-Regenerator under the strangest (but the sub- 
limest) aspect in the world ; but not the devil, or malific 
principle, in our perverse, mistaking ideas, and with the 
vulgar,' downward, literal meanings which we apply. The 
mythic and mimetic art of the Gnostics is nowhere more 
admirably or more successfully displayed than in their 
hieroglyphs and pictured formulce. Even in the blazonry 
and in the collars and badges of chivalry (which seems so 
remote from them), we find these Ophite hints. The heathen 
temples and the modem ritualistic churches alike abound in 
unconscious Gnostic emblems. State ceremony harbours 
them ; they mix with the insignia of all the orders of 
knighthood; and they show in all the heraldic and masonic 
marks, figures, and patterns, both of ancient and of modem 
times. The religion of the Rosicrucians is also concealed, 
and unconsciously carried forward, perpetuated, and ignor- 
antly fostered, by the very persons and classes who form, con- 
trive, and wear decorations with special mysterious marks, all 
the world over. Every person, in unconsciously repeating 
certain figures, which form m unknown language, heired 
from the ancient times, carries into futurity, and into all 
parts of the world, the same carefiilly guarded traditions, 
for the knowing to recognise, to whose origin the sun, in 
his first revolution, may be figuratively said to be the only 
witness. Thus the great inexpressible " Talisman" is said to 
be borne to the " initiate" through the ages. 

Proposals were published some years ago for a book 
entitled, "The Enigma of Alchemy and ofCEdipus resolved; 
designed to elucidate the fables, symbols, and other mytho- 
logical disguises, in which the Hermetic Art has been 
enveloped and signalised in various ages, in ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, masonic formulcB, astronomical signs and con- 
stellations, — even in the emblazonments of chivalry, heraldic 
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badges, and other emblems; which, without explanation, 
have been handed down, and which are shown to have 
t)riginated in the same universal mystic school, through each 
particular tracing their allusion to the means and mechanism." 
This intended work was left in MS. by its anonymous 
author, now deceased, but was never published. The 
unknown author of it produced also in the year 1850, in 
I vol. 8vo, a book displaying extraordinary knowledge of 
the science of alchemy, which bore the name, " A Suggestive 
Enquiry into the Hermetic Mystery; with a Dissertation 
on the more celebrated of the Alchemical Philosophers." 
This book was published in London ; but it is now extinct, 
having been bought up — for suppression, as we beheve — ^by 
the author's Mends after his decease, who probably did not 
wish him to be supposed to be mixed up in such out-of- 
the-way inquiries. 

The Vedas describe the Persian religion (Fire-Worship) 
as having come from Upper Egypt. " The mysteries cele- 
brated within the recesses of the * hypogea' " (caverns or laby- 
rinths) "were precisely of that character which is called 
Freemasonic, or Cabiric. The signification of this latter 
epithet is, as to written letters, a desideratum. Selden has 
missed it ; so have Origen and Sophocles. Strabo, too, and 
Montfaucon, have been equally astray. Hyde was the only 
one who had any idea of its composition when he declared 
that * It was a Persian wordy somewhat altered from Odbr% or 
Onebri, and signifying Fire-Worshipebs.'" (See O'Brien's 
Round Towers of Ireland^ 1834, P- 354-) Pococke, in his 
India in Greece^ is very sagacious and true in his arguments ; 
but he tells only half the story of the myths in his supposed 
successful divestment of them of all unexplainable character, 
and of exterior supernatural origin. He supposes that all 
the mystery must necessarily disappear when he has traced, 
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and careftilly pointed out> the identity and transference of 
these myths from India into Egypt and into Greece, and 
their gradual spread westward. But he is wholly mistaken ; 
and most other modem explainers are equally mistaken. 
Pococke contemplates all from the ethnic and realistic point 
of view. He is very learned in an accumulation of parti- 
culars, but his learning is " of the earth, earthy ;" by which we 
mean that, like the majority of modem practical philosophers, 
he argues from below to above, and not, in the higher way, 
from above to below, or (contrary to the inductive, or 
Aristotelian, or Baconian method) from generals to parti- 
culars, or from the light of inspiration into the sagacities of 
darkness, as we may call unassisted world's knowledge. 

The Feast of Lanterns, or Dragon-Feast, occurs in China 
at their New Year, which assimilates with that of the Jews, 
and occurs in October at the high tides. They salute the 
festival with drums and music, and with explosions of 
crackers. During the Feast, nothing is permitted to be 
thrown into water (for fear of profaning it). Here we have 
the rites of Aphrodite or Venus, or the Watery Deity, 
observed even in China, which worship, in Protean forms, 
being also the worship of the Dragon or Snake, prevails, in 
its innumerable contradictory and effective disguises, over 
the whole world. How like are the noises and the explo- 
sions of crackers, &c. to the tumult of the festivals of 
Dionusus or Dionysius, to the riot or rout of the Cory- 
bantes amongst the Oreeks, to the outcry and wild music of 
the priests of the Salii, and, in modem times, to the noises 
made at initiation by the Freemasons, whose myths are 
claimed to be those (or imitative of those) of the whole world, 
whose Mysteries are said to come from that First Time, 
deep-buried in the blind, unconscious succession of the 
centuries ! In the Eoyal-Arch order of the Masons, at an 
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initiation, the '^oompanions'* fire pistok, clash swords, oyer- 
torn chairs, and roll cannon-balls about. The long-descended 
forms trace fix>m the oldest tradition ; the origin, indeed, of 
most things is only doubt or conjecture, hinted in symbols. 

The Egyptian Deities may always be recognised by the 
following distinctive marks : 

Phthas, Ptah, by the close-fitting Bobe, Four Steps, 
Baboon, Cynocephalus. 

Ammon, Amu, by a Sam's Head, Double Plume, Yase, 
Ganopus. 

The Sun-God (Phre or Ea) has a Hawk's Head, Disc, 
Serpent, Urseus. 

Thoth, or Thoyt, is Ibis-headed (means a scribe or priest). 

Sochos, or Suches, has a Hawk. Hermes Trismegistus 
(Tat) displays a Winged Disc. 

The Egyptians, however, never committed their greater 
knowledge to marks or figures, or to writing of any kind. 

Figure 313: the Gnostics have a peculiar talisman of Fate 
(Homer's Ajcra). This is one of the rarest types to be met 
with in ancient art. In Stosch's vast collection, Winckelmann 
was unable to find a single indubitable example. It is of 
brown agate, with transverse shades, and is an Etruscan 
intaglio or Gnostic gem. The Onostics^ p. 238, makes a 
reference to this figure. 

Later in our book (figs. 191, 300, 301) we give a figure 
of the " Chnuphis Serpent" raising himself aloffc. Over, and 
corresponding to the rays of his crown, are the seven vowelsy 
the elements of his name. The usual triple " S.S.S." and bar, 
and the name " XNOYBIG," are the reverse of this Gnostic 
gem. It is a beautiful intaglio on a pale plasma of the finest 
quality, extremely convex, as it has been found on exami- 
nation. 

In the Ophic planetary group {Origen in Celmm^ vi. 25) 
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Micliael is figured as a lion, Soriel ae a bnll, Eaphael &b a 
Berpent, Grabriel as an e^le, Thantabaotli aa a bear, Erateaotb 
as a dog, Onriel aa an aes. EmanationB are gnpposed to 
pass throngh the seven planetary tegions, signified by 
these Chaldeean nam^ on their way to this world. 




ceor- ©SOT 

Gnosile Amulet : " Bai"— a Priie. 




Christian Monogram. 




CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

HISTORY OF THE TOWER OR STEEPLE. 

E have asserted, in an earlier part of onr book, that 
the pyramidal or triangular form which fire as- 
sumes in its ascent to heaven was, in the mono- 
lithic typology, used to signify the Great Generative Power. 
The coarse sensuality which seems inseparable from modem 
ideas about the worship of the pillar or upright had no 
place really in the solemn ancient mind, in which ideas of 
religion largely and constantly mingled. We must not 
judge the ancients by too rigid an adherence to our own 
prepossessions— foolish b& they sometimes are. 

The adoration paid to this image of the phallus, which 
has persisted as an object of worship through all the ages, 
in all countries, was only the acknowledgment, in the ancient 
mind, of wonder at the seemingly accidental and unlikely, but 
certainly most complete and effectual, means by which the 
continuation of the human race is secured. The cabalistic 
arguers contended that " Man" was a phenomenon ; that he 
did not, otherwise than in his presentment, seem intended ; 
that there appeared nothing even in the stupendous chain 
of organisms that seemed specially to hint his approach ; 
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that between the highest of the animals and the being 
" Man" there was a great gulf, and seemingly an impassable 
gulf ; that some " after-reason," to speak according to the 
means of the comprehension of man, induced his introduc- 
tion into the Great Design ; that, in short, " Man" origin- 
ally was not intended. There is a deep mystery under- 
lying all these ideas, which we find differently accounted 
for in the various theologies. 

We are here, only speaking some of the abstruse spe- 
culations of the old philosophers, whose idea of creation, 
and of the nature of man and his destiny, differed most 
materially — if not wholly — from the acceptable ideas which 
they chose to inculcate, and which they wished to impress 
upon ordinary minds. Thus their deeper speculations were 
never committed to writing, because they did not admit of 
interpretation in this way; and if so handed down or pro- 
mulgated, they would have been sure to have been rejected 
and disbelieved, on account of the impossibility of their 
being believed. In indicating some of the strange notions 
propounded by the Sophists, and, if possible, still more 
remarkably by the early Christian Fathers, we desire to 
disclaim any participation with them. Our personal belief 
of these theories must not be necessarily supposed from our 
seeming to advocate them. There is no doubt that they were 
very acute and profound persons who undertook the exami- 
nation and reconcilement of the philosophical systems at the 
introduction of Christianity. 

The succeeding array of phallic figures will be found 
interesting, as tracing out to its progenitor or prototype 
that symbol which we call the " upright." This architec- 
tural descent we shall call the " Genealogy of the Tower or 
Steeple." 

The Architectural Genealogy of the " Tower" or 
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" Steeple" (flo to speak) is ftill of eng^Btioii, and is closelj 
connected with the story of the ptiallas. 

The inaignia on the heads of the cobras in the friezes of 
the Egyptian Court in the Crystal Palace are colonred on 
the Right, White ; on the Left, Red. These imply mascnlino 
and feminine ideas. 




The accompanying figure is the Winged Enman-faeaded 
Lion. It comes from the Nineveh Gallery, It may be 
recognised as the Winged Ball, and also as the Winged 
" Lion of St. Mark." 

The " Lion," " Bnll," " Eagle," " Man," are the symbols 
of the Evangelists; the "Man," or "Angel," standing for 




St Matthew, the "Lion" for St. Mark, the "Bull" for 
St. Luke, and the " E^le" for St. John. In these strange 
aspects the Erangelists figure in many ancient churches, 
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BOd on moBt tonts. These representatiTe forms are also 
atdd to Iiave been the " Four Chernbim" of the Ark of the 




Fib. 48. Tower. 




Hebiews. HermetioBlIy they signi^ the "four elements," 
or the fonr comers or angle-points of the " Lessa^' or 
" Manifested World," or the " Microcosm" of the Gabaliste. 




Fil. 53. Elyptian Calouui. 

Fig. 45 represents an Obelisk at Nineveh, now in the 
British Mosenm. Jacob's Pillar, the Sacred Stone in Weat- 
Q 
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mimiter Abbe^, " Bethd," &c^ " Gilgal," have a mythio alli- 
ance with the obeliak. 

Begarding the Pyramids the following may be advanced : 
Murphy, the delineator of the Alhambra, considered the 
Pointed Arch to be a system fbnnded on the inindple of 




EgyptUn Seated Figu 

the Pyramid, The pointed or vertical Saracenic or Gothic 
arch presents the form of the npper portion of the hnman 
^oXAiK. The Saracenic arch denotes the onion of the 
Linga and Yoni. 




In fig. 56 we have the sun rising from between the 
horns of Eblis (here taken for the Pyramids). This is a 
poetical superstition of the Arabians, who therefore tnm 
to the Nor& to pray ; in contradiction to the practice of 
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the Persians, who adore the rising sun. The Arabians 
avert in prayer from this malific sign of the "horns," 
because the sun is seen rising from between them ; and 




Fig. 56. 

when disclosing from between these mythic pillars, the 
sun becomes a portent. 

^g- 57 is an Egyptian seal, copied by 
IjAjdxSi {Nineveh and Babylon, p. 156). Sub- 
ject : the Egyptian god Harpocrates, seated on 
the mythic lotus, in adoration of the Yoni, or 
mn? or havah. Fig. 57, 

The Druidical Circles, and single stones standing in 
solitary places, are all connected with the mystic specula- 
tions of the Bosicrucians. 





Fig. 58. Figures on the Egyptian Sarcophagus in the British Museum. 

The eminences, St. Michael's Mount and Mont St.-Michel, 

« 

were dedicated by the Phoenicians to the Sun-God (Hercules), 
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as the " Hydra" or " Dragou-slafer.'' Theae monntB in the 
Channel are secondaiy " Hercnles* Pillars," similar to Calpe 
and Abyla. 




The Architectural Genealogy of the "Tower" or 
' displays other phases of the alterations of the 
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Salurn; / Blide ud Fwea; g. Be»k of Gutleyi k. Claire; i Plow of 
Giedan Galley. 

"npright." All towers are descendants of the biblic^ 
Totive stones, and in multiplying have changed in aspect 
according to the ideas of the people of the country in which 
they were raised This Architectural Genealogy of the 
" Tower" or " Steeple" gives many Tarieties. 
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The groups on p. 234 snpply new changeB in the Tower 
or Upright, and fiimiah evidence how it passed into the 




Fi(, 64. Dmidical Ciicle U Dmti, in Aiibli. 

Christian times, and became the steeple. When thns 
dianged and reprodnoed, according to tiie architectural 
ideas of the bnild^^ of the difi^nt ootmtries wheie tiie same 
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memorial pillar was raised, it asBnined in time the peca- 

liarities of the Gothic or pointed style. The steeples of the 




churches, the figures of which we give on p. 234, indicate the 
gradual growth and expansion of the romantic or pointed 
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architectnre, which ia generally called Gothic; and they 
prove how the upright, or original phallic form, was adopted 
and gradnally mingled ia Christian architecture, — in reality 
at last becoming its dominant feature. 



SOUND TOWEBa AND OBELISKS. iji 

Pig. 96 represents one of the Western Towers of St. 
Panl's Gatbedr^ London, which is one of the double Wioi 




(or obelisks), placed always in front of every temple, 
Chriatiaii as well as heathen. It is snrmoimted by the 




Fig. ji Oberiseua. Kg- 73. Obeliik. Fig. 75. Two Round Tow 



"fir-cone" {fiw/rsus) of Baccbns, and the sculptured ums 
below it are represented as flaming with the mystic fire. 
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The Ajdutectural Genealc^ of the " Towct" or ** Stoepltf* 
io fig- 97> P- 23^1 ezen^Jifiea a panllel of gtovtit between aQ 




Fig. 74. Prapykn, Hwbu. 

the nprightB, and eshibitB their changes of fiirm, and proreg 
their reproduction through the centnriee, both in the East, 
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poK,li>dia 



and more particularly in the vest^m countries of Europe. 
In the lower portion of thia fig. 97 we have^a farther outline- 
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configuration of yarious towers and steeples, displaying 
the new character giren, and the gradual variations of 
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Fig. TQb Round Tower, Perti. 

Fig. 80. Persian Round Tower. (From Hanway.) * 

Fig. 8z. Round Tower, Central America. 

the " Tower" in the first instance, and afterwards of the 
Steeple ;" both being reproductions of the first idea of 
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Fig. 8a. Mudros of Phoenicia. (Dr. Hyde.) 

Fig. 83. MahodyofElephanta. (Capt. Pyke.) 

Fig. 84. Muidhr of Inismurry. 

Fig. 85. Pillar-stone, Hill of Tara. 

the lithos^ upright, or phallus: the ^^Idol" imitatiye of the 
" Flame of Fire." 
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The two pillars in fig. 102 are monnineiitB in Penrith 
Churchyard. These are the femiliar double " Runic" up- 
rights, pillars, or spires. 






Fig. 86. 


Fig. 87. 


Fig. 88. 


irixworth Church, 


Tower in Dover 


Turret at the east 


Northamptonah. , 


Castle, circa 


endof St.Peter*s 


supposed circa 


400. 


Church, Oxford, 


670. 




circa xx8o. 



All the minarets and towers in the East display in the 
pecuHar curves of their summits the mfluence of the same 
phallic idea, as an attentive examination will prove. 




9* 

Fig. 89. Little Saxam Church, Suffolk, ctrca xi2o. 

Fig. 90. Rochester Cathedral (Turret), 1180. 

Fig. 91. Bishop's Cleeve Church, Gloucestershire, ciixa xx8o. 

There seems to be little or no reason to doubt that the 
much-disputed origin of the pointed Gothic arch, or lancet- 
shaped arch, and the Saracenic or Moorish horseshoe arch, 
is the union and blending of the two generative figures, — 
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namely, the " discna" or round, and the npright and ver- 
tica], or "phallic," abape, ss indicated in the diagrams 




iLisbury Cathedra], CbUia] Spire, 1350. 



on pp. 238, 139. These fonns, in their infinite Tariety, are 
the parents of all architectore. 




The Zodiac itself is, in certain i 
" Histoiy of Creation." The " Twelve Signs" may be inter- 
preted as the " Twelve Acts" of the Divine Drama. Some 
of the Mosqnes in the East are Bormonnted vnfii twelve 
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i, and the nmnber twelve occnra frequently in con- 
nection with the theology of the MoHlemfi. 




F^. ii5AiB a Bcale emcfament, introduced into archi- 
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Fig. gB. Wflllham, Essei (one of tlic E 
Fig. 99. Ancient Cross. Langtieraej Cc 
Fig. 103. Memarial Stones. 

tectnre, to ^fmbolifie the Female Deity, or " Vii^ bom of 
the Wateiy." 



CROSSES AND MINABET8. .j? 

The spectator looks to the feces of the figure marked 
ii6. 

Fig. 1 1 7 is a Masomc, Mosaic, or Tesselated PavemeDt. 
(Qneiy, whether this pavement of black aad white sqoarefl is 




the origin of the ancient Chess-Table, or Chesa-Board ?) 
The game of Chess, with the board npoa which it is played, 
is probably " Masonic" in its ioTention. 




TowHj, Mketeit baia Exampla in OilenI 



In old representations of the cathedral church of Notre 
Dame at Paris, the symbols of the mascoliue dinnity — tnch 
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as the son and some others — are placed over the right hand, 
or masculine western tower, flanking the Galilee, or Great 
Western Porch; thns munistakably hinting its meaning. 
Oyer the corresponding left hand, or female tower, are 




Fig. X04. Column (Campanile) of Ssm Marco, at Venice. 
Fig. Z05. Domes at Jerusalem. 

placed the crescent horns of the moon, and some other indi- 
cations, announcing its dedication to the female deified 
principle. 

In all Christian churches — particularly in Protestant 
churches, where they figure most conspicuously — ^the two 




Fig 106. Top of the " Phallus,** Mosque of Ibu Tooloon, Cairo. 
Fig. 107. Small Mohammedan Mosque. 

tables of stone of the Mosaic Dispensation are placed over 
the altar, side by side, as a united stone, the tops of which 



MOOSISE AND BOMAN ASOSITEOTUBE. ijg 
are rounded.* The ten commandments are imcribed in two 
groups of fire each, in columnar form. The fire to the 





Fic.isS. Mosque DfOmu. Fi;, no. Hooriih Tower. 

Hi- iioA. Curres of a. Moorisb or Saiicenic Honeihoe Aich. 

tic. ■'>' Calhedial of Cordova: form of the Arcks. 

Fig. iij. PatMnu of Moorish Doorv 

Fi£- 114. Moresque Arch Fig. 115. AUumbra- 

right (looking from the altar) mean the " Law";" the fire to 
the left mean the " Prophets," The right stone is mascn- 




Fig. log, Ruidas Calhedial, Mmcow. 

line, the left atone is feminine. They correspond to the two 

* Fig, ti8,on p. I4.i,repreiant8 the separated original "Idthoi," 
when imita<L They than form the "Double Tables" (or "Table") 
of Stone. Id the "Latter," or "Christian (+) DiBpeoaation," the 
"Ten Comraandments are over the Altar," composed oftbe"Law" 
(Five Commwidinents to the Bight}, aud the " Gospel" (Five Com- 
mandments to the Left). 
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disjoined pillarB of stone (or towers) in the front of evtrj 
cathedral, and of eveiy temple in the heathen times. 




The pom^franato is a badge of the Plantageuets ; in its 
fonn it resembles the crescent moon ; it is a symbol of the 
female influence in nature. There is here an onespected 
ooncmrence with the crescent moon and star of the Orientals ; 
for abOTC the pomegranate — which is figured sometimes as 
the (a«scent moon in the heraldic insignia of the Planta- 
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genets — the six-pointed star appears in the hollow of the 
crescent, with its points in the curvilinear or serpentine 
form. The crescent moon of iEgypt and that of Persia is 
the thin sickle of the new moon reclinii^ on her back, and 
seemingly with the star issmnt from between her horns { 
which^is evidently an Egyptian hint coming from the old 
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hieroglyphic times. This mysterions crescent and star is 
the badge of the sect of Ali among the Mohammedans, and 
it plays a most important part in angnrial or religions 
heraldry. The standards of Egypt, Persia^ and Arabia are 
gules^ or Mars, or the fiery colour. It is the ardent, or 
masculine, or red colour of Ali. The colours of Turkey, on 
the other hand, are strictly those of Mohammed, and uncon- 
sciously honour the female element in displaying the green, or 
the vert^ or the woman's colour, or Friday colour, — ^that of the 
Mohammedan Sabbath. This green is the vert^ or " Venus," 
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The union of | and of — is consequently H~i or the " Cross.** 

of Mecca (see page 147). The Turkish standard divides 
pwrty-per^U the masculine red of the sect of Ali with 
the green of the Hadgi ; allotting to the former the place of 
honour, or the dexter side of the emblazonment. 

The Christian altar is divided, as a hieroglyphic, into 
two halves or sides, before which the representative priest 
extends his hands, standing before it with his right hand 
(meaning the " Law") to the right, and his left hand (mean- 
ing the " Prophets") to the left j the first of which signifies 

B 
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the maaciiline (Jewish), and the second the feminine 
(Christian — ^because the Saviour was " bom of a woman"), 
mystic celestial power. 

Some monograms or hieroglyphic expressions, meaning 
the " Salvator Mundi," show the Roman letter " I" (Jesns) 
in front, in large size ; the letter " H" (which is feminine, 
and Greek in its origin, meaning here "Man, as ham of 
Woman") much smaller ; and behind, interlacing and com- 
bining the first two letters, is the single curved or cursive 
" S," which stands for " S.S.," the Holy Spirit, or the Third 
Person of the Trinity. The whole, in another way, is 
" Jesus Hominum Salvator." Nearly all the sacred mono- 
grams, with the intention of making the letter denoting the 
"Man" prominent, present the letter "I" large; in the 
heraldic language surtout, or " over all." The monogram of 
the Saviour is sometimes seen in the " Ark," or " vesica 
piscis" which is a pointed oval figure, familiar in Gothic 
architecture, and shaped like a boat or a shuttle, counter- 
changing the letters and the closing arcs, white and black, — 
the black occupying the left or female side, according to the 
ideas of the Templars. The standards of these soldier- 
monks were white and black, either oblong or forked. 

There are two columns of that heavy, severe order, how- 
ever grand and impressive, which distinguishes the early 
Norman period of architecture in England, in regard to 
which, though abounding in far-off hermetic suggestions, we 
have seen no notice in antiquarian quarters. These two 
columns comprise a part of the colonnade in the White Tower, 
or central tower, of the Tower of London. The capital of the 
first column is square, but it is rounded at the angles by a cut 
to the hypotrachelium^ or base-ring, of the capital. The tops 
of these cuts are formed by volutes similar to the horns of the 
Corinthian and Ionic capitals. The male volute is to the 
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right, and is a spiral yolve, from which issues a dependent 
budding flower, dropping seed. The volve to the left, which 
is a series of rings enclosing a point, is female. A twisted 
perpendicular, like a horn, projects from the base on this 
left side. The capital of the other column presents a not 
unusual Norman form of two truncated tables or faces, 
rounded below and divided in the middle. These we inter- 
pret as meaning the " woman" and the " man," side by side, 
and left and right. These glyphs in the two capitals of the 
columns signify " Jachin" and "Boaz," and stand for the 
" First Man" and the " First Woman." The mysterious 
letter " Tau," which is the same as the Runic Hammer of 
Thor, and which in truth is a " Cross," occupies the centre- 
point, or, heraldically, the "honour-point," of the first column 
to the right. The master-masons were celebrated in their 
art of concealing myths, or hinting them cautiously in the 
most difficult and far-off resemblances. The curious reader 
is referred to our illustration, figs. 1 19, 120. 

The character of the " Head" which the Templars were 
charged with having worshiped in their secret "encamp- 
ments," or " mystic lodges," has been the subject of much 
dispute. Some say it was the head of Proserpine, or of Isis, 
or of the " Mother of Nature," presented under certain strange 
aspects. Others assert that the figure was male, and that of 
Dis or Charon, according to the classic nomenclature. The 
object was reputed to be a talisman, and it is called by some 
the head of Medusa, or the snake-haired visage, dropping 
blood which turned to snakes, and transforming the beholder 
to stone. It was this head, or one of a similar description, 
which was supposed to serve as the talisman or recognitive 
mark of the secret fraternity or society, headed by Pichegru 
and others, which was suppressed by Napoleon, and the 
members of which were tried and condemned as aiming at 
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reTolationaiy objects. 'VTh; Napoleon adopted tluB myste- 
rions supposed magical head, as he is said to have doiLS, 
m the Bappresdon and deBtmction of this rerolationary 
body, — to which we refer elsewhere, — and why he chose to 
place bis own head in the centre-place before occupied b; 
this imagined awe-inq>iring conntenance, and adopted the 
whole aa the star of his newly founded " L^on of Hononr," 
it is very diffictdt to say. In the East th^re is a tradition 
of this insupportable magic conntenance, which the Orioitals 
assign to a " Veiled Prophet," similar to the penonage in 
Lalhi Rookh. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 
I 

PRESENCE OF THE ROSICRUCIANS IN HEATHEN AND CHRISTIAN 

ARCHITECTURE. 

QUESTION may here arise whether two corre- 
sponding pillars, or columns, in the White Tower, 
London, do not very ingeniously conceal, mason- 
ically, the mythic formula of the Mosaic Genesis, " Male 
and Finale created He them," &c. Refer to the following 
page, figs. 119, 120. 

1. Tor, or "Hammer of Thor," T(au). 

2, Corinthian Volutes, or " Eam's Horns.** 

The crescent moon and star is a Plantagenet badge. 
' It is also the Badge of the Sultan of Turkey. Also, with a 
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Fig. Z3I. Fig. 184. 

Egypt, Persia : Sect of AIL 



diflference, it displays the insignia of Egypt. The flag of 
Egypt is the ensign of the sect of Ali(the secondMohammedan 
head of religion), which is '' Mars, a Crescent, Luna; within 
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tlie homB of which is displayed an estoile of the second," — 
abandoning the Tert, or green, of the " Hadgi," or of Mecca, 




Euly NormaD, loSi. Fi 
Fenult, Left 
Fil- 193. Cutle-Rising Chujch, Norfolk. 



Romuy Abbeyi HaBt& 



the Bite of the apotheosis of Mohammed. The Mohammedan 
believerB of the sect of Ali rety on the " mascoliiie priit- 




, St Peter's amrdi, Notlhim 



Church, Cumbtrlaii. 



ciple," — more closely, in this respect, assimilating with the 
JevB ; and therefore their distinctive heraldic and ttteolo- 
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gical colonr is red, which is male, to the exclusion of the 
other Mohammedaa colonr, green, which is female. The 
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Fig. 187, 

The Ten H "Tables'* 

Commandments, or ft of " Stone.'* 

Five " Commandments' to the T Five " Commandments" to the 



Right, Masculine, " Law." 



Left, the " Prophets," or the 
"Gospel" 




Fig. laS. 
A Lamp, Roma Sotteranea. IxeYZ. 





Fig. 13a 



" Hadgi," or Klgrims to Mecca, wear green ; the Turkish 
Mnssnlmans wear red and green, according to their yarioos 
titles of honour, and to their various ranks. 
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Fig. Z31. Devices from the Tombs in the Cataccnnbs at Rome. 



The Hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester, abounds 
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in iiie earliest Norman monldings. The architectore of 
St. Cross presents nnmeroos hermetic suggestions. 






^ 





Fig. 139. 



Fig. 133. 



Fig. X34. Fig. 135. 



Fig. X36. 



The identity of Heathen and of Christian Symbols is 
displayed in all our old churches in degrees more or less 
conclusive. 
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Fig. 137. Monogram of the Three 
Emblems carried in the Mysteries. 
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Figs. 138, 139. The Heathen 
Monogram of the Triune. 



The " Ten fingers" of the two hands (made up of each 
" Table" of Five) are called, in old parlance, the "ten com- 




Fig. 140. Monogram of the Saviom*. 



mandments." " I will write the ten commandments in thy 
face," was spoken in fary, in the old-fashioned days, of anv 
intended assault. The hands explain the meaning of this 
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proverbial expression, interpreted astrologically. Palmistry 
is called Chiromancy, because Apollo, myihologically, was 
taught " letters" by Chiron, the " Centaur." 




141 




142 



Fig. 141. Melody (or Melodic Expression) of the Portico of the Parthenon. 
Fig. 143. General Melody (or Melodic Expression) of the Pantheon, Rome.* 

The devices on most Roman Bronze Lamps present 
Gnostic ideas. 

The Temple Church, London, wiU be found to abound 
with Eosicrucian hieroglyphs and anagrammatical hints 
in all parts, if reference be made to it by an attentive 
inquirer. 

* The above music consists of a magical incantation to the air, 
or musical charms, supposedly firom two of the most celebrated ancient 
religious structures. The Cabalists imagined that the arrangements 
of the stars in the sky, and particularly the accidental circumvolvent 
varying speed of the planets of the solar system, produced music — 
as men know music. The Sophists maintained that architecture, in 
another sense, was harmonious communication, addressed to a capable 
apprehension — when the architecture was true to itself, and there- 
fore of divine origin. Hence the music above. These passages 
were supposed to be magic charms, or invocations, addressed by day 
and night to the intelligent beings who filled the air invisibly. 
They were played from the fronts of the Parthenon, Athens, and the 
Pantheon, Borne, according to the ideas of the supentitious Greeks. 
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These desiguB supply a T&rietf of Early Christifui 
Symbols or Hieroglyphs, drawn from Bomau originab ilt 
all parte of the world. 



niod Sacnd Objects. 




Fig. 146, EgB-and-Tongue Moulding, Cary«ic Ptoflyle, Pandros 

(TempleofErtchlhaus, AAens.> 
Tig. 147 Moskni : the CnscenI and Star; also Plantagensl. 
r«. .♦& Honeysuckle, Greek Stele. 



id-Tongue Moulding, Ron; 



The .^lian Hiup, or Magic Harp, gare forth real 
stzaina in the wind, Theee were sapposed to be commnni- 
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cations £rom the inviBible spirits that people the air in 
greater or lesser nnmber. See figs. 14.1, 142. 



L 



Fig, ISO. Rhamasseion. Thebes, Caryadc Portico. 

Fig.isi- Iiidia.Origiiioft!ie"CoiiiiIhLan." 

Fig iji India, BudimenU] Corinthiin Capita], ai abo Rudimi 




Fig. 154. Stone Ooske at Sandbach, in Chuhitt. 

In fig. 1 53 we have a repreeentation of Bented Obntcb, 
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as seen (magnified) from a rismg hfll, over a hop-garden, at 
about the distance of half a mile. Bersted is a little yilh^e, 



A. 




Fig. 156. 



Fig. iSS. 



about three miles from Maidstone, Eent^ on the Ashford 
road. In the chancel of Bersted Church, Bobert Fludd, or 
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Fig. 157. Hindoo Monograms of Planets : (i) Mercury, Buddha (Boodh) ; 
(a) Venus ; (3) Mars ; (4) Jupiter ; (5) Saturn ; (6) Moon ; (7) Sun. 

Fig. X58. Astrological Symbols of Planets : (x) Sol ; (2) Luna ; (3) Mer- 
cury ; (4) Venus ; (5) Mars ; (6) Jupiter ; (7) Saturn. 



Flood (" Robertus de Fluctibus"), the Head of the Eosi- 
crucians in England, lies buried. He died in 1637. 

Fig. 155 displays the standard Maypole, or authentic 
Maypole, with all its curious additions ; and we add their 
explanation. In the upper portion we have the Apex of the 
Phallus, the Quatre-feuilles, and the Discus or Bound. The 
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lowerportion is the Lings, Lu^ham, orPh^os, "wreathedi" 
also the " Pole" ofthe ship "Argo" (« Arco") ; otherwiBe the 




Bhoddli 
Fig. i6a "Shield of David;' 
nB-"6i. PlulUo Triad. 

curyi (slMars; 
Fig. i6^ Indian and Gieelc 



" Tree of Knowledge." The ribbons ofthe Maypole should 
be of the seven priamatie coIobtb. 

Fig. 156 shows the nnion ofthe Phallus and Yoni, and 



Fig. 16;. Hand in BcDcdicUoB. 




exhibits nnnuBtakably the destination and pnipose of the 
^miliar Maypole. 
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Each finger in fig. 162 is devoted to a separate planet. 
Refer to the engraving of the hand. 

Fig. 167, " Hook of Saturn," " Crook of Bishops." « By 
hook or crook," meaning "by fair means or fonl," is a 
proverbial expression continually heard. 

There are two works which will assist in throwing light 
upon that mystic system of the ancients, probably ori- 
ginating in the dreaming East, that refers the production 
of music to architectural forms or geometric diagrams; 
as columns and entablatures, or upright lines and cross- 
lines, and mathematical arcs and diagonals, in their modifi- 
cations and properties, of course are. These books, which 
will help to explain the passages of music given at p. 249, 
figs. 141, 142, are Hay's Natural Principles and Analogy of 
the Harmony of Form, and a very original and learned 
musical production, entitled TJie Analogy of the Laws of 
Musical Temperament to the Natural Dissonance of GreaUon, 
by M. Vernon, published in London in 1867. Through a 
strange theory, the music at p. 249 of our book is taken as 
the expression of the geometrical fronts of the two great 
temples, the Parthenon at Athens and the Pantheon at 
Rome, which are supposed to have been built with perfect 
art. We have " trauslated" these phantom -^olian melodies 
played in the winds (so to express it), and fixed them in 
modem musical notation. 




"E"Delphicum. 




Templar Banner. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

THfi ROSICRUCIANS AMIDST ANCIENT MYSTERIES AND IN THE 

ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 

HE "Collar of Esses" is supposed always to be a 
part of the Order of the Garter. The coupled 
"S.S." mean the "Sanctus Spiritus," or "Holy 
Spirit," or the " Third Person." The " Fleurs-de-Lis," or 
" Lisses," or the " Lilies of the Field," invariably appear in 
close connection with St. John, or the " Sanctus Spiritus," 






Fig. i68. Collar of Esses. 

and also with the Blessed Virgm Mary, in all Christian 
symhola or insignia. The Prince of Wales's triple plume 
appears to have the same mythic Egyptian and Babylonian 
origin, and to be substantially the same symbol as the 
" Fleur-de-Lis." When arranged in threes, the " Fleurs-de- 
Lis" represent the triple powers of nature, — the " producer," 
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tiie "means of production,** and "that ptodnced.** The 
" Pleur-de-Lia" is presented in a deep di^;nise in the 
" Three Feathers," which ia the crest of the Prince of 
Wales; in this form the Flenr-de-Lis is intended to elnde 
ordinary recognition. The reader will obserre the hint of 
these significant " Lisses" in the triple scrolls or " Gssea^. 
coiled aronnd the bar in tiie reverse of the Gnostic gem, 
the "Chnuphis Serpent," elsewhere giTen. This amnlet is a 
fine opalescent chalcedony, very convex on both sides. It is 
tJie fignre of the " Chnnphis Serpent" rearing himself aloft 




Figs. 168, ijo, iji. 

in act to dart, crowned with the seven vowels, the cabalistic 
gift to Man, signiiying " speech." The reverse presents the 
triple " a.8.8." coiled aronnd the " Phallns." 

In fig. 170 we have the Prince ofWales's Feathers, from 
the Tomb of Edward the Black Prince, in Canterbury 
Cathedral. This badge presents the idea of the " Fleur-de- 
Lis, " Ich Dien !" — " I serve !" 

Fig. 171 representB the Egyptian Triple Plnmes, which 
are the same badge as the " Flenr-de-Lis" and the Prince of 
Wales's Feathers, meaning the " Trinity." 
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Fig, 172— also (anfe) referred to as fig, 191 — ^isaGnostic 
Gem. It represents the "Chnuphis Serpent," spoken of 
at page 220, 

A famous inscription (Delphic E) was placed above the 
portal of the Temple at Delphi. This inscription was a 
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CHNUPHIS. 

Fig. 171. 

single letter, namely, the letter E, the name of which in 
Greek was E, which is the second person of the present of 
the indicative of the verb ctftt, and signifies " Thou art ;" 
being, as Plutarch has interpreted it, the salutation of the 
god by those who entered the Temple. See Plutarch de E 




Fig. 173. 

apud Delph. Lord Monboddo's Origin and Progress of 
Language (1774), vol. ii, p. 85, refers to this letter E. 

The Delphic *' E" means the number " Five," or the 
half of the Cabalistic Zodiac, or the Five Ascending Signs. 
This " Delphic E" is also the Seleucidan Anchor, It was 

s 
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adopted by the Gnostics to indicate the " Saviour," and it is 
frequent in the talismans and amulets of the early ChristianB. 
It is one of the principal gems of the Gnostics, and is a 
cameo in flat relief. 

One of the charges against the Knights Templars was as 
follows: " That they bound, or touched, the head of an idol 
with cords, wherewith they bound themselyes about their 
shirts or next their skins" (" Processus contra Templarios," 
Dugd. Monast Aug, vol. vi.part ii. pp. 844-46, &c.). There 
is something strange about these cords, cordons, ropes, belts, 
bands, baldrics (also in the term "belted earls"). These 
are always male accessories ; except the " zones," safihes, or 
girdles, worn as the mark of virgins, which cinctures may 
yet draw their symbolic meaning from this same " tJimhi^ 
lim^^ in question. The reader will notice also the con- 
nection of these ideas and the practice in the Eoman race 
of the "Lupercal," at the February Roman religions 
solemnities (February of the " Fishes"). At these it was 
the custom of the runners to flog bystanders, particularly 
women, with thongs or cords ; which were probably intended 
to be the racers* own girdles. Julius Caesar, Mark Antony, 
and Calphumia form a group illustrative of this meaning. 
Thus Shakspeare : 

" Our elders say, 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Shake off the sterile curse." 

JulivL8 Ccesar^ act. i. sc. 2. 

Is this the origin of the custom of the people pelting or 
flogging each other at the Italian Carnivals? It seems 
highly probable. The Carnivals occur at the same time as 
these Roman Lupercalia. 

Many early Norman mouldings exhibit various examples 
of the cable. Thongs, ties, and network are seen to bind 
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all the significant figures in the early English and Irish 
churches. Is there any connection between these bonds, or 
ties, or lacings, with the " cable-tow" of the initiates among 
the Masons ? Perhaps the " tow" in this " cable-tow" means 
the " Tau," or stood for it originally. Reference may here be 
made to the snake which forms the girdle of the Gnostic" Good 
Shepherd" in the illustration later in our book (fig. 252). 

The cable-mouldings in Gothic architecture are intended 
to carry an important meaning. They are found in the 
pointed or Christian architecture in continual close connec- 
tion with the triplicated zigzag, the Vandykes, or " aqtmrii^** 
as we designate them, because all these architectural forms, 
which are hieroglyphs, mean the feminine or " Second Prin- 
ciple," and express the sign of Aquarius, with its waterjr or 
lunar hints, its twin-fishes, and its Jonah-like anagrams of 
the " Redeemer." Hence the boat-like, elongated, peculiar 
form called the vesica piscis, which is the oblong frame con- 
tinually set over doors and windows and elsewhere in Gothic 
churches, to contain effigies of the Saviour, or Virgin Mary, 
or groups from the New Testament in connection with these 
Two Sacred Persons, A doorway in Barfreston Church, 
Kent, supplies an excellent example of the employment of 
this oblong figure ; which is also Babylonian, and means the 
female member as its starting-point. 

In a previous part of our book we give various figures of 
the prows or cutwater-heads of gondolas, in which we clearly 
show the origin of their peculiar form, which represents the 
s&curis, or "sacrificial axe," that originally expressed the 
" hook of Saturn." The " Bu-Centaur" indicates the fabu- 
lous being, the bicorporate "ox" or "horse" and "Man," 
as will be- found by a separation of the syllables " Bu-Cen- 
taur." It is the name of the state galley of the Doge of 
Venice, used on the occasion of his figurative marriage with 
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the Adriatic, or esponsal of the "Virgin of^ie Sea," who was 
Cybele of the " sacrificial hook." The hatchet of Die, the 
glaive, the halberd, the reaping-hook of Cerea, the creaeent 
moon, the " Delphic E," are all the eame mystic figure. The 
prow of the gondola exhibits unmistakably the mearia and 
faaeea conjointly, or the axe of the sacrifice and the rods for 
the Bcom^g of the victim firsts if hmnan, and afterwards 
for hie burningj — the rode being the firewood. Lictors have 
their name probably from " LUc." From this peculiar cut- 
water arose the Dragon-beak, the " Prow," or " Frow," the 
fignre-head and fiddle-head. They have all a feminine origin. 
Fig, 174 represents "S. Johan" (8t. John), ftt)m an early 
woodcut of the Twelve Apostles. His r^A^hand is raised 
in the act of the holy sign, whilst his le^ clasps the chalice 
of the " 8.S.," or Sacrament of Wine ; in the cnp is a sala- 




mander, signifjing the "H. G." This is St. John the 
Apostle, the author of the " Apocalypse ;" or the " Sanctm 
Bpiritns," who baptises in the mystic Encharist with the 
" Holy Ghost and with Fire." 

The following are the names of the angels of the planets, 
according to the Gnostics. At the beginning of all things 
is Jehovah (Sabaoth), Victoiy; at the end, the " Old Sot- 
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pent" (Ophis). Between these are the Seraphim (Intelli- 
gences) and Cherabim (Benevolences), and their representa- 
tives. Origen calls the Sun, Adonai; the Moon, lao; 
Jupiter, Eloi ; Mars, Sabao ; Oral, Venus ; Astaphai, Mer- 
cury; Ildabaoth, Saturn. 

The name Tarasque is given for the Dragon of a 
Northern Nation. (Qy. the " Hill of Tara," &c. ?) Under 
the Eoman Emperors, and under the Emperors of Byzantium, 
every cohort or centurion bore a dragon as its ensign (Mo- 
destus, De Vocdbul. Rei Milit; Flav. Veget. De Bjb Militariy 
lib. ii. c. xiii.; Georget, Insig. Eur op. he, cU.). Matthew of 
Westminster, speaking of the early battles of this country of 
England, says : " The King's Place was between the Dragon 
and the Standard" — " Regius locus fuit inter draconem et 
standardum" (Lower's Curiosities of Heraldry , p. 96). This 
is the undoubted origin of the ensign's " pair of colours" in 
a battalion; viz. the first colour, or "King's Colour," 
whose place is to the right, is properly the standard ; and 
the second colour, or the "regimental colour/' to which 
is assigned the left-hand, or female, or sinister place, is the 
" Dragon." The Dragon was supposed to conduct to vic- 
tory, because its figure was a most potent charm. The 
standards and guidons of the cavalry follow the same magic 
rule. 

The planets are supposed by the astrologers and alche- 
mists to exercise dominion more particularly in the order 
following, and to produce effects upon their own appropriate 
undermentioned metals, on planetarily corresponding days. 
These are Sol, for gold, on Sunday; Luna, for silver, on 
Monday ; Mars, for iron, on Tuesday ; Mercury, for quick- 
silver, on Wednesday ; Jupiter, for tin, on Thursday ; Venus, 
for copper, on Friday ; and Saturn, for lead, on Saturday 
(Lucas's Travels, p. 79 ; Oonnt Bernard of Treviso). The 
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emblematical scnlptm^ in which the whole enigma of the art 
of tranemntation is sappoeed to be contained, are thoee oret 
the fomth arch of the Cemetery of the Innooenta, at Paris, 
as joa go through the great gate of St.-Denis, on the right- 
hand side. They were placed there by Nicholas Flamd. 

The old traditions, from time immemorial, aver that it is 
neither proper for sailors notr for servants of the sea to wear 
beards. That they have never done so is true, except at 
those times when profound mythic meanings were not under- 
stood or were neglected. This smoothness of a sailor's fiEu^e 
arises from the fact that the sea has always been mytho- 
logically feminine, and that sailors and men of the sea are 
under the protection of the " Queen of the Deep," or the 
" Virgin of the Sea." Hence the figure of Britannia, with 
her sceptre of the sea or trident, and not that of Neptune. 

The Virgin Mary, the " Star of the Sea" and Patroness 
of Sailors, rules and governs the ocean, and her colours are the 
ultramarine of the " Deep," and sea-green, when viewed in this 
phase of her divine character. In all representations, ancient 
or modem, sailors have beardless faces, unless they belong to 
the reprobate and barbarian classes, — such as pirates and 
outlaws, and men who have supposedly thrown off devo- 
tional observance, and fallen into the rough recusancy of 
mere nature. 

Fig- 175 is a very curious design from Sylvanus Morgan, 
an old herald. Above is the spade, signifying here the 
phallus; and below is the distaff, or instrument of woman's 
work, meaning the answering member, or Yoni; these arc 
united by the snake. We here perceive the meaning of the 
rhymed chorus sung by Wat Tyler's mob : " When Adam 
delved" (with his spade), " and Eve span" (contributing her 
part of the work), " where was then the Gentleman ?" — or 
what, under these ignoble conditions, makes difference of 
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degree ? It is supposed that Shakspeare plays upon this 
truth when he makes his clown in Hamlet observe, " They" 
{ie. Adam and Eve) "were the first who ever bore arms." 
By a reference to the foot of the figure, we shall see what 
these arms were, and discover male and female resemblances 
in the shape of the man's " escutcheon" and the woman's 
diamond-shaped " lozenge." As thus : a is the shield of 
arms, or " spade," or " spada," or " male implement," on man's 
own side, or dexter side ; h is the " lozenge," or distaff, or 
" article representative of woman's work," on her proper 
side, or the left or sinister side. 





Fig. I7S- 



6, "Femme.** 



A chalice is, in general, the sign of the Priestly Order. 
The chalice on the tombstone of a knight, or over the door of 
a castle, is a sign of the Knights Templars, of whom St. John 
the Evangelist was the Patron Saint. The " cup" was for- 
bidden to the laity, and was only received by the Priests, in 
consequence of the decree of Pope Innocent III., A.D, 121 5, 
It means the " S.S.," or Holy Spirit, to which we have fre- 
quently adverted. 

We have carefully inspected that which has been desig* 
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nated the crux antiquariarum, or the Pnzzle of Anti- 
quaries, namely, the famons Font, which is of unknown and 
bewildering antiquity, in the nave of Winchester CathedraL 
Milner (a feeble narrator and unreliable historian), in his 
History of Wmchestm-, has the following superficial notice of 
this relic : '' The most distinguished ornaments on the top 
are doves * breathing' " (they are not ' breathing,' they are 
drinking) " into phials surmounted with croBBe^ fichee. And 
on the sides" (the north side, he should say^ which is fiu^ed 
wrongly, and ought properly to front the east) "the doves 
are again depicted with a salamander, emblematic of fire ; in 
allusion to that passage of St. Matthew, — ' He shall baptise 
you with the ffoly Ohost and with fire J " 

All the secrets of masonry are concealed in the Hebrew 
or Chaldee language. In the First Chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John is contained the mythical outline of 
the Cabala, in its highest part. 

" Les anciens astrologues, dit le plus savant des Juifs" 
(Maimonides), "ayant consacr^ h. chaque plan^te une cou- 
leur, un animal, un hois, un metal, un fruit, une plante, ils 
formaient de toutes ces choses xme figure ou representation 
de Tastre, observant pour cet effet de choisir un instant ajppro^ 
prie, un jour heureux, tel que la conjonction, ou tout autre 
aspect favorable. Par leurs ceremonies (magiques) ils croy- 
aient pouvoir faire passer dans ces figures ou idoles les 
influences des etres superieurs (leurs modMes), Cetaient ces 
idoles qu'adoraient les Kaldeefns-saheens. Les pr^tres egyp- 
tiens, indiens, perses, — on les croyait lier les dieux h. leurs 
idoles, les faire descendre du ciel ^ leur gre. Us menacent 
le soleil et la lune de reveler les secrets des myst^res." — 
Eusebius lamblicus, De Mysteriis Egyptiorum. 

The mystic emblems of the religions of India, China, 
Greece, and Eome are closely similar, and are set forth in 
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the ornaments on the friezes of the temples of all those 
countries, explaining their general principles. " Your popular 
societies are an emanation from the lodges of the Free- 
masons, in like manner as these proceeded from the funeral 
pile of the Templars" {Castle of the Tuilleries, year viii.). 
Thus the " egg-and-tongue moulding" ("egg and adder's 
tongue," for the egg and the serpent were two of the emblems 
of the Egyptian and Greek mysteries), the grifl&n, the lion of 
St. Mark, the honeysuckle-and-lotus ornament, the convolu* 
tions and volutes, the horns as floriations springing from the 
lighted candelabra, the lotus and tori of Egypt, and the Greek 
ornaments and Roman templar ornaments, are all related. 

The names of the " Three Kings," or " Shepherds," who 
descried the Star of Annunciation in the East, are Caspar, 
Melchior, and Balthasar. Caspar, or Caspar, is the "White 
One ;" Melchior is the " King of Light ;" Balthasar, the 
" Lord of Treasures." Balthasar, or Balthazar, is the Septua- 
gint spelling of Belshazzar. 

Linga is the old name of an Island near lona, called the 
"Dutchman's Cap." (Qy. the Phrygian cap? — also the 
first " cocked hat," and its recondite meaning ?) GalluSy or 
the Cock, is sacred to Mars, whose colour is red. In this 
connection, and as bespeaking Hermes or Mercurius, the 
" messenger of the dawn," may have arisen the use of the 
" cock," as the emblem supposedly of the first descrier of 
the daily light from the tops of the steeples. It probably 
signifies the phallic myth. The grasshopper, dragon, arrow, 
and fox, as weathercocks, have undoubtedly a remote 
reference to the same idea of symbolising the " Prince of 
the Powers of the Air." 

The form of the Pointed Arch reached the Orientals 
— as we see in their Temples — ^in the shape of the Phry- 
gian and Median Bonnet (Lascelles, 1820), In these 
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strange cnrves we have mingling the scarab^ ficorpion, % 
or (-). 

Cocks crow at day-dawn. Weathercocks turn to the wind, 
and invite the meteoric or elementary influences, the " Powers 
of the Air." The question as to the mystic side of all this 
is curious. The fields of the air were supposed by the Kosi- 
crucians to be filled with spirits. 

" Tons les Lamas portent la mitre, on bonnet coniqne, 
qui ^tait I'embldme du soleil. Le Dalai-Lama, on immense 
pr^tre de La, est ce que nos vieilles relations appelaient le 
prtoe Jean, par I'abus du mot persan Djehdn^ qui vent dire 
le monde. Ainsi le pr^tre Monde, le dieu Monde, se 
tient parfaitement." — ^Volney, Ruines^ p. 251. (Qy. Prester- 
John ? Qy. also this verbal connection with " Samt John," 
as if Pretre John ?) In the old Norman-French Maistre is 
frequently met for Matire. This Prestre, or Prester (Angli- 
cised), or Pretre John, is probably no other than the Priest 
or High-Priest " John," otherwise Saint John, or the "Saint- 
Esprit." The recognition of the + in the Great Llama, Al- 
Ama, Ama, Anima (Soul, Spirit), Alma, El-Om, &c., mean- 
ing "white," is very curious. The antiquary Bryant is 
positively of opinion, from the very names of Columbkil and 
lona, that this island lona was anciently sacred to the 
Arkite divinities. The great asylum of the Northern Druids 
was the island of Hu or lona, Vs Colan, or Columba 
{Mythology and Rites of the British Druids^ by Edward 
Davies, 1809, p. 479). 

The glories around sacred persons and objects, which 
have straight-darting and curvilinear or wavy or serpentine 
rays alternately, are continual in theological or heraldic 
illustration ; which waved and straight rays alternately imply 
a deep mystery. They are constant symbols in the sacred 
nimU^ and are found upon sacramental cups; they are set 
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as the symbolical radii around reliquaries, and they appear 
as the mystic fiery circle of the Pyx. The straight spires 
and the brandished waved flames, or cherubic (or rather 
seraphic) gladii, or crooked swords guarding Paradise, imply 
two of the chief Christian mysteries. In the curved spires 
of flame, alternating with the aureole or ring of glory, there 
is possibly a remote hint of ^ , or the " Reconciler of the 
Worlds Visible aud Invisible," or " S.S.'' 

To account for the universal deification of " horns" in 
architecture all over the world, as its symbolic keynote, 
as it were, which sigma has been transmitted into 
modem emblematic science, and incorporated unconsciously 
into the ornaments and elevated into the high places even 
in Christian buildings, an old Talmudist — Simeon Ben- 
lochay by name — hazards the startling conjecture that this 
adoration arose originally in the supernatural light of 
knowledge of the old day, for the following reasons : the 
strange explanation which this mysterious writer gives is, 
that the bovine animals would have themselves become men 
in their future generations, but for that divine arrest which 
interfered athwart as it were, and wasted the ruminative 
magnetic force; which otherwise miraculously would have 
effected the transformation, by urging the powers of the 
brain from the radix of the rudimentary templar region into 
the enormous branching, tree-like, then improvised append- 
ages, where this possibility or extension of the nervous 
lines became spoiled and attenuate, solidified and degraded. 
Growth and development are assumed as taken from expan- 
sion and radiation off a nervous sensitive centre, by election 
or affinity governed by an invisible Power operating from 
without. It is to descend very deep into cabahstic and 
Talmudical mysteries to gain comprehension of an idea 
concerning the origin of this absurd worship of animal horns. 
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The cabalist Simeon Ben-Iochay declares that it was in 
gratitude for this changed intention, and because the creature 
man became "Man," and not the bovine creatnres, — ^a 




Fig. I76. The Templar Banner, " Bcausdant.'* 

" catastrophe whidi might have happened, except for this di- 
version of the brain-power into horns" (mere fable or dream as 
all this sounds I), — ^that the Egyptians set up the very " horns" 






Fig. 177. 

Arches of the Temple 
Church, London. Sym- 
bol of the B.V.M. Also 
Delphic E, or Seleuci- 
dan Anchor. 



Fig. 178. 

Eight-pointed Bhuddist 
Cross, *' Poor Soldiers 
of the Temple." 



Fig. 1 79. 
Teutonic Knights. 






Fig. i8a 


Fig. 181. 


Fig. 182. 


Knights of Malta. 


Cross Potent, Knights 


Sl John. (Hospital of 




Hospitallers. 


St. Cross, Winchester.) 



to worship as the real thing — the depository or " ark" — into 
which the supernatural " rescue" was committed. Thus the 
horns of the animal — as the idol standing for the means, 
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eqnallyas another representative figure (the^Saffiw), expres- 
sWe of Uie mighty means to which man's mnltiplication 
was intmeted — were exalted for adoration, and placed as 



Fig. .83. 

Egyptian Totui, Lotus Enrichmeat, and vuioua Lunar SymbolL 

the trophies heroically "won even' out of &s reluctance of 
nature" and adored, not for themBelves, but for that of 
which they spoke. 

ShakepeEu^ has several covert allQsiona to the dignity of 
the myth of the " Homs." There is mnch more, probably, in 
these spoils of the chase — ^the branching boms or the antlers 





— than is nsnally supposed. They indicate greater things 
than when they are only seen placed alofb as ^Ivan trophies. 
The crest of his late Royal Highness Prince Albert displsyB 
the Bimic honu, or the horns of the Northern mythic hero. 
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They were always a mark of princely and of eonqnering emi- 
nence, and they are frequently observable in the crests and 




Fig. 186. Uraeon. 
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Fig. 188. loaic— Greek : " Egg-and-Tongue" Moulding (twd of the 

Emblems of the Mysteries). 
Fig. 189. Grecian Moulding, expressing Religious Mysteries. 
Fig. I90. Corinthian— Temple of Vesta. Central flower, probably 

the Egyptian Lotus. 

blazon of the soldier-chiefs, the Princes of Germany. They 
oome from the original Taut, Tat, Thoth, Tent, — whence 
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Fig. 191. Pantheon at Rome. Fig. 192. Volute. Fig. 193. Corinthian. 

" Teuton" and " Teutonic." These names derive from the 
mystic Mercurius Trismegistus,— " Thrice-MaBter, Thrice- 
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Mistress," — for this personage is double-sexedij "Phoebe 
above, Diana on earth, Hecate below." 




Fig. 194. Ionic Capital, Erecthxum at Athens. Fig. 195. Composite features. 

Fig. 196. Temple of Vesta, or the Sybil, atTivoli ; Ram*s Horns for Volutes. 

Fig. I97. Temples of Ellora and Bheems-Chlori (Mokundra Pass). 

Fig. 198. India and Greece (similar capitals). 

Fig. 199. Greek— Corinthian : Choragic Monument, Athens. 




m' mSS^^^^^ 




Fig. 200. Norman Capital : Foliated Ornament, resembling the 

Honeysuckle and Lotus. 

Fig. 177, ante (from the arches of the Temple Church, 
London), is a symbol of the " Blessed Virgin ;" it is also the 
" Delphic B," or " Seleucidan Anchor." 
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The " horns" of the Talmud accomit for the mytho- 
logical Minofowr, the Bncenfewr, Pan and Priapius, the 





Fig. 201. Canterbury Cathedral : 
Volutes of the Corinthian form. 



Fig. aoa. Canterbury Cathedral 
Corinthian Scrolls or Horns. 



" Sagittary" or Centaur, the sign " Sagittarius," and perhaps 
all bicorporate human and animal forms. 

In the group of figures on the previous page, showing 
the various classical forms of the volutes, or flourished horns, 
in the Corinthian, Ionic, and Composite capitals, a close 
affinity will be remarked with examples of capitals with 
horns or volutes from the temple of EUora, in India, and 
other Indian and Persian temples : placed under, for com- 
parison, in the illustration. 

Various mouldings, both Gothic and Classic, present 
shapes drawn from the astronomical sign "Aquarius." 
These signs, or ciphers, are significant of the " Sea" and of 
the "Moon." Glyphs resembling "fishes" mean lona, or 
Jonah. They are also symbols of the " Saviour," when they 
occur amidst the relics left by the early Christians, and in 
forms of the first Christian centuries. 




Orb or" Mound. •» 




Vertical Arch : Early Norman. (Temple Church.) 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 




ROSICRUCIANISM IN STRANGE SYMBOLS. 

N the following part of our book we supply, in a 
series of figures, the succession of changes to which 
the most ancient head-covering, — in itself a signi- 
ficant hieroglyph, — ^the Phrygian cap, the classic Mithraic 
cap, the sacrificial cap, or lonnet conique, all deducing from 
a common symbolical ancestor, became subject. The 
Mithraic or Phrygian cap is the origin of the priestly mitre 
in all faiths. It was worn by the priest in sacrifice. When 
worn by a male, it had its crest, comb, or point, set jutting 
forward ; when worn' by a female, it bore the same promi- 
nent part of the cap in reverse, or on the nape of the neck, 
as in the instance of the Amazon's helmet, displayed in all 
old sculptures, or that of Pallas-Athene, as exhibited in the 
figures of Minerva. The peak, pic, or point, of caps or hats 
(the term "cocked hat" is a case in point) all refer to the 
same idea. This point had a sanctifying meaning afberwards 
attributed to it, when it was called the christa, crista, or 
crest, which signifies a triumphal top, or tuft. The " Grena- 
dier Cap," and the loose black Hussar Cap, derive remotely 
from the same sacred, Mithraic, or emblematical bonnet, or 

T 
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high pyramidal cap. It, in this instance, changes to black, 
because it is devoted to the illustration of the "fire-workers'* 
(grenadiers), who, among modem military, succeed the Vul- 
canists, Cyclopes, classic " smiths," or servants of Vulcan, or 
Mulciber, the artful woi-ker among the metals in the fire, or 
amidst the forces of nature. This idea will be found by a 
reference to the high cap among the Persians, or Fire- 
Worshipers ; and to the black cap among the Bohemians 
and in the East. All travellers in Eastern lands will re- 
member that the tops of the minarets reminded them of the 
^ high-pointed black caps of the Persians. 

The Phrygian Cap is a most recondite antiquarian form ; 
the symbol comes from the highest antiquity. It is dis- 
played on the head of the figure sacrificing in the celebrated 
sculpture, called the " Mithraic Sacrifice" (or the Mythical 
Sacrifice), in the British Museum. This loose cap, with the 
point protruded, gives the original form from which all 
helmets or defensive headpieces, whether Greek or Barbarian, 
deduce. As a Phrygian Cap, or Symbolising Cap, it is 
always sanguine in its colour. It then stands as the " Cap 
of Liberty," a revolutionary form ; also, m another way, it 
is even a civic or incorporated badge. It is always masculine 
in its meaning. It marks the " needle^* of the obelisk, the 
crown or tip of the phallus, whether " human" or represent- 
ative. It has its origin in the rite of circumcision — unac- 
countable as are both the symbol and the rite. 

The real meaning of the lonnet rouge, or cap of liberty, 
has been involved from time immemorial in deep obscurity, 
notwithstanding that it has always been regarded as a most 
important hieroglyph or figure. It signifies the supernatural^ 
simultaneous " sacrifice" and " triumph." It has descended 
from the time of Abraham, and it is supposed to emblem 
the strange mythic rite of the ^^ cvraumcisio preputU.^^ The 
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loose Phrygian bonnet, lonmt coniqm, or '* cap of liberty," 
may be accepted as figuring, or standing for, that detached 
integument or husk, separated from a certain point or knob, 
which has various names in different languages, and which 
supplies the central idea of this sacrificial rite — ^the spoil or 
refuse of which (absurd and unpleasant as it may seem) is 
borne aloft at once as a **^trophy" and as the " cap of liberty." 
It is now a magic sign, aiid becomes a talisman of supposedly 
inexpressible power — ^from what particular dark reason it 
would be difficult to say. The whole is a sign of " initia- 
tion," and of baptism of a peculiar kind. The Phrygian 
cap, ever after this first inauguration, has stood as the sign 
of the "Enlightened." The heroic figures in most Gnostic 
Gems, which we give in our iUustrations, have caps of this 
kind. The sacrificer in the sculptured group of the " Mithraic 
Sacrifice," among the marbles in the British Museum, has a 
Phrygian cap on his head, whilst in the act of striking the 
Bull with the poniard — meaning the office of the immo- 
lating priest. The lonnet conique is the mitre of the Doge 
of Venice. 

Besides the lonmt rcmgey the Pope's mitre — nay, all 
mitres or conical head-coverings— have their name from the 
terms "Mithradic," or "Mithraic." The origin of this wholb 
class of names is Mittra, or Mithra. The cap of the grena- 
dier, the shape of which is alike all over Europe, is related 
to the Tartar lambskin caps, which are dyed black ; and it 
is black also from its association with Vulcan and the " Fire- 
Worshipers" (Smiths). The Scotch Glengarry cap will prove 
on examination to be only a " cocked" Phrygian. All the 
black conical caps, and the meaning of this strange symbol, 
came from the East. The loose black ftir caps derive from 
the Tartars. 

The "Cap of Liberty" iBonnet Bauge), the Crista or 
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Crest (Hale), and the Female (Amazon) helmet, all mem 
the same idea ; in the instance of the female creet the bwb 
its, howerer, depreesed,— aa ahown in the figures below. 



^ a> ^ 



Phiyg»nC»P 



PhrysiuC^ I>ak, pie, or code 



Fli[.«6. 

Phrr^an Cap 

(CUttic Sbepbada). 



The fiuTDS of Grenadier caps, and of those wtnn by 
Pioneers also, are those of the head'COvers of the Fire- 
workers or Fire-nuaers (Yulcanista) of an army. 




All the black ftir caps — militarily called bnsbies — are 
Bohemian, Ishmaelitish, heathen, irregnlar ; their origin lies 
in the magic East. 

Few would snspect the nniform of the Hussars to have 
had a religions origin; both the flaps which depend &om 
their bnshy for caps, and the loose jacket or dolman which 
hangs from their left ehonlder, are mythic "The Ita^ 
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triangular flaps, which hang down like a jelly-bag, consist 
in a double slip of cloth, which, when necessary, folds round 
the soldier's face on each side, and forms a comfortable 





Fig. ill. 
Motley or Scaramouch : 
" Bonnet Conique,** 
cloven and set about 
with bells. 



Fig. XTX. 

Knight's head-gear, 
with "torse." 




Fig. 213. 
Cap of Maintenance. 



night-cap. In our service, one single slip is left to fly." — Sir 
Walter Scott to T. Croffcon Croker, 7th July 1827. (Qy. 
whether the above-named double fly of the Hussar Cap be not 





Fig. 214. 

Tartar or Cossaclc Fur 
Cap, with double 
pendants. 



Fig. 215. 

Mediaeval Cap 
of Estate. 



If 



Fig. aid 

Double Mitre— Horns 
of the Jester or Buf- 
foon, set about with 
bells or jingles. 



the dependent ears or horns of the original Motley?) The Hus- 
sars wear the original for cap of Tubal-Cain, or the Smiths, or 
" Artful Workers in Nature." The name Hussar is borrowed 





Fig. 217. Fig. 218. 

Fool's Cap. This shape Bulgarian; also worn by 
has Egyptian indications. the Pandours. 




Fig. 2x9. 

Hussar and 
Cossaclc. 



from the Oriental exclamation to (or invocation of) "Al- 
Aw2w," or " Al-husa,'' or Venus, or Aphrodite,— the original 
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patroness of these Ishmaelitish irregular light troops* The 
dolman or pelisse, properly worn on the left shoulder of the 
Hussar, has its signification and origin in the following act 
related in Scripture, which refers to a certain Rosicracian 
myth : " Shem and Japheth took a garmenf* (a cover or 






Fig. 2XO. 
Hussar Conical Cap. 



Fig. izi. 
Artillery. 



Fig. %zx, 
Sapeur, Pioneer. 



extra piece of clothing), " and laid it upon both their shoul- 
ders" (on the left shoulder of each), " and went backward^ 
and covered their father Noah." It is astonishing how 
successfully this mythic act, with its original strange Bosi- 
crucian meaning, should have been hidden away in this 






Fig. 223. 


Fig. 114- 


Fig. MS. 


Fur Cap of the Sword-bearer 


Turkish. 


Judge, — in imitation of the 


(my thic g-/adius) of the City 




Egyptian Klaft ; the black 


of London. 




Coif, placed on the sen- 
sorium, is the mark or 
"brand" of Isis (Saturn). 



apparently little-corresponding, trivial fact, of the wearing of 
the Hussar loose cloak or pelisse {pallium or pall) on the 
left or sinister shoulder ; which is the shoulder nearest to 
the woman: because the Talmudists say that Man was made 
from the left hand, 

Eegarding the Templar insignia^ we may make the 
following remarks. The famous flag, or " Beaus^ant," was 
their distinguishing symbol. Beaus^ant — ^that is to say, 
in the Gallic tongue, Bien-seant, because they are fair and 
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honourable to the friends of Christ, but black and terrible 
to His enemies: "Vexillum bipartitum, ex Albo et Nigro, 
quod nominant ' Beau-seanty id est, Gallic^ lingud, ' Bkn- 
seant^' eo quod Christi amices candidi sunt et benigni, 
inimices vero terribiles atque nigri" (Jac. de Vitr. Hist, 
Hmosol. apud Gesta De% cap. Ixv.). 

The Cardinal de Vitry is totally uninformed as to the 
meaning and purpose indicated in this mysterious banner. 
Its black and white was originally derived from the Egyptian 
sacred " black and white," and it conveys the same signi- 
ficant meanings. 

Now, in the heraldic sense, — as we shall soon see, — there 
is no colour white. Argent is the silver of the moon's light, 
the light of the " woman ;" or it is light generally, in oppo- 
sition to darkness, which is the absence of all colour. White 
is the synthesis and identity of all the colours — in other 
words, it is light. Thus white is blazoned, in the correct 
heraldic sense, as also in reference to its humid, feminine 
origin (for, as the old heralds say, " light was begotten of 
darkness," and its "type, product, and representative, woman, 
also"), as the melancholy or silver light of the moon, " Ar- 
gent ;" also, in the higher heraldic grade, " Pearl," as signi- 
fying tears ; lastly, " Luna," whose figure or mark is the 
crescent J , or v=^ ; which is either the new moon (or the 
moon of hope), or the moon of the Moslem (or " homed 
moon resting on her back"). Black (or sdble^ sab,, sahhat, 
Sat., Saturn) is the absence of light, and is blazoned "sable," 
diamond (carbon, or the densest of matter), " without form 
and void," but cradle of possibilities, " end" being taken as 
synonymous with "beginning." It is sab., or Saturn, whose 
mark is ^ , and who is both masculine and feminine — sex 
being indifferent to this " Divine Abstraction, whose face is 
masked in Darkness." 
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Lykos — "wolf," /y^— "light;" whence comes Lt^ (Vol- 
ney, ist English edition, 1 792, p. 378). " Je" and " V** are of 
Tartar origin. It is probable that St. John's CoU^e at 
Cambridge is the Domus Templi of the Bound Church of the 
Templars there. The present St. John's is only of modem 
foundation. There is annexed to, or connected with, this 
church an almshouse called "Bede's House," the name of 
which has puzzled all the antiquaries. There is little doubt 
that this was the original Domus Templ% the honse of 
Buddha, corrupted into Bede, and meaning "wisdom." 

"A Discourse concerning the Tartars, proving (in. all 
probability) that they are the Israelites, or Ten Tribes ; 
which, being taken captive by Salmaneser, were transplanted 
into Media. By Giles Fletcher, Doctor of Both Laws, and 
sometime Ambassador from Elizabeth, Queen of Ehigland, 
to the Emperor of Russia." This was found in Sir Francis 
Nethersole's study after his death {Memoirs of the Life of 
William Whisfon, 1749). 

Mr. Cavendish, an eminent chemist, " had reason to be 
persuaded that the very water itself consisted solely of in- 
flammable air united to dephlogisticated air." This last con- 
clusion has since been strengthened very much by some sub- 
sequent experiments of Dr. Priestley's (see p. 299 of Morsels of 
Criticism^ tending to illustrate some few Passages in the Holy 
Scrijotures upon Philosophical Principles, 2d edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. London : J. Davis, Chancery Lane, 1 800). 

The jewel of the Rossi-crucians (Rosicrucians) is formed 
of a transparent red stone, with a red cross on one side, and 
a red rose on the other — thus, it is a crucified rose. The 
Rossi — or Rosy — crucians' ideas concerning this emblematical 
red cross and red rose probably came from the fable of 
Adonis — who was the sun whom we have seen so often cru- 
cified—being changed into a red rose by Yenus (see Dram- 
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mond's Origims^ vol. iii. p. i2i). Rus (which is Baa in 
Chaldee) in Irish signifies "tree," "knowledge," "science," 
"magic," "power." This is the Hebrew R — as. Hence 
the Persian Rvstan {Val Col Hib. vol. iv. pt. i. p. 84), 
"The ancient Sardica, in lat. 40° 50', is now called 
* Sophia;' the ancient Aquinenm, Buda, or Bnddha. These 
were, I believe, old names restored" {vide D'AnviUe's Atlas). 
The society bearing the name of the Rossicmcians (or Rosi- 
cruxians) is closely allied with the Templars. Their emblem 
is a monogram or jewel ; or, as malicious and bigoted ad- 
versaries would say, their "object of adoration" is a "red 
rose on a cross!" Thus: 




Fig. x»6. 



When it can be done, it is surrounded with a glory, and 
placed on a Calvary. This is the Naurutz, Natsir, or Rose 
of Isuren, of Tamul, or Sharon, or the Water-Rose, the Lily 
Padma, Pema, Lotus "crucified" for the salvation of man — 
crucified in the heavens at the Vernal Equinox. It is cele- 
brated at that time by the Persians in what they call their 
Nou-Rose — i,e. Neros, or Naurutz (Malcolm's History of 
Persiay vol. ii. p. 406). The Tudor Rose, or Rose-m-SoleU 
(the Rose of the Order of the Garter), is the Rosicrucian 
" Red Rose," crucified, with its rays of glory, or golden sun- 
beams, or mythical thorns, issuant from its white, im- 
maculate "centre-point," or "lily-point" — all which have 
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farther occult meanings lying hidden in thenrgic mysticism. 
All these are spoken in the famous " Bonnd Table'* of the 
Prince (and Origin) of Christian knighthood. King Arthur. 
His table is now hanging on the wall, dusty and neglected, 
over the ** King's Seat or Bench" in the Court-House on the 
Castle Hill of our ancient Winchester. But upon this ab- 
struse subject of the " Kound Table" we have spoken more 
fiilly in another place. See Elias Ashmole. 

Pope John XIV., about the year 970, issued a Bull for 
the baptising of bells — " To cleanse the air of deyils ;" with 
which it was imagined to be fall in the time of storms or of 
public commotion. To this end, the kettledrmns of the 
Lacedemonians were also supposed to be used on all extra- 
ordinarily harmfal occasions. Pagodas are uprights and 
obelisks, with the same meaning as other steeples, and their 
angles are set about with bells, which are agitated in the 
wind, and are supposed to exercise the same power of driving 
off evil spirits. Vesper-bells secure spiritual serenity. The 
bells of the churches are tolled in thunderstorms still, in 
some parishes in England, supposedly to disperse the clouds, 
and to open their rifts for the returning sunshine. 

Edward the First of England was in every way an extra- 
ordinary man. There are certain reasons for supposing that 
he was really initiated in Eastern occult ideas. It is to be 
remembered that he made the Crusade to Palestine. He 
invited to England Guido dalla Colonna, the author of the 
Troy-Book, Tale of Troy ; and he also invited Raymond 
Lully into his kingdom. Raymond Lully is affirmed to 
have supplied to Edward six millions of money, to enable 
him to carry on war against the Turks. The origin of the 
rose-nobles is from the Rosicrucians. 

No. I. Catherine-wheel window — 12 columns. Query, 
the 1 2 signs, with the Rose, Disc, or Lotus, in the centre ? 
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rrom a Swwieiiic fonntain near the Coimcil-HonBe, Jernealein. 
This fountain Beeme to be bnilt of iragments ; the proof of 
which is that this inscribed stone (No. i) is placed over half 
the discus. The whole atj^ictnre, thongh Oriental or Sara- 
cenic, abounds with Gothic or pointed featares. Such are 
the frets, the spandrel work, the hood monlding, &c. 

No. 3. Qaerj 'Aqnani ? The -Igwtnt always indi- 
cate the Lunar element, or the female The Baptisteries 
dedicated to St John, or to the S S are eight-sided. The 



1 



Baptisteria in Italy follow the same emblematical rale. The 
sections into which the Order of the Knights of Malta were 
divided were eight, answering to the eight points of the 
cross, which was their emblem. The Order wae composed 
of eight nations, whereof the English, which was one, dis- 
appeared at the Reformation. 

The colonrs of the monastic knightly orders were the 
following ; The Teutonic Knights wore white, with the 
eight>-poi]ited black cross ; the Knights of Malta wore black, 
with the eight-pointed whit« cross. The foregoing obtained 
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their Black and White from the Egyptians. Tha Eni^ds 
Templars, or Red-CroBs Enighte, wore white, with liie tkf^A- 
pointed Bhnddist red croBS diffplayed on their mantles. The 
Qnardiaa of the Temple Chapel was called " Ouatos Ga^Vat 
{Capella, a "kid," "star," "shfr-goat," aim "chapel"). 

Attila, snmamed the " Sconrge of God," is represraited sb 
having worn a "Teraphim," or head, on his breast — a 
BOakj-haired head, which purported to be that of Nimrod, 
whom he claimed as hia great progenitor. This same lf«- 
dnsa-like bead was an object of adoration to the heretical 
followers of Marcion, and was the Palladima set up hy 




Fig. liS. Hindoo Pagodi It Tinjore. 

Antiochns Epiphanes, at Antioch, though it has been called 
the Tiaage of ChMon. This Charon may be " Dis" — or the 
" Severe," or " Dark," Deity. t 

The bnman head is a magnet, with a natural electric 
(arde, moving in the path of the Bnn. The sign of this ring 
is serpentine, and is S ; each man being considered — as fer 
as his head is concerned — as magnetic. The positive pole of 
the magnet ia the osfrmUs, sinc^t, os sublime. The nega- 
tive pole is the occiput. 

Tonsnre of the head is considered as a sacred observance. 
Hair {m se) is barbarooB, and is the mark and investitnie of 
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the beasts. The Cabalists abstained from wine and mar- 
riage. Tonsure means "the sun's disc" in the East. 
" Les Arabes, dit H&odote, lib. iii., se rasent la t6te en 
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SPIRTt.UJ^. 
Fig. 229. 

Anagram of the "Divine Powers and Distinctions*' 

the Athanasian Creed. 



sxemplifying 



Fond et antonr des tempes, ainsi que se rafiaity disent-ils, 
Bacchus" (Volney, Ruines^ p. 265). "La touiffe qui con- 
servent les musulmans est encore prise du soleil^ qui, chez 




Fig. aaa 



les figyptiens, 6tait peint, au solstice d'hiver, n'ayant plus 
qiHun chevm mr la tSteJ' " Les ^toiles de la d^esse de Syria 
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et de la Diane d'feph^se, d'oti d^rivent celles des prtetres^ 
portent les douze animaux du zodiaqne." 

Fig. 230, Chapter-Houses of York Cathedral and of Sali&i 
bury Cathedral. Most of the Chapter-Houses of the Cathe- 
drals are eight-sided. In this they imitate the eight-sided 
or " Bhuddist" cross of the Templars. This is the crown, 
cap, capital, chapiter, tabernacle, mythic domus tmvpli, or 
domm Dei They are miniature, mystical Round Churches, 
or " Tors." The Chapter-Houses oblong in shape are imi- 
tative of the " Ark" of the Mosaical Covenant. All the 







Ml crc cosmos, 
DragoixS Taili 

Fig. 131. 

Basilicas are of this figure; The symbol is a parallelogram, 
or an oblong, when the shape adopted is that of the temples. 
It then is the navis^ "nave," or ship — which is the " Argo." 
" Les Chinois I'adorent dans F6t. La langue chinoise 
n'ayant ni le B ni le D, ce peuple a prononce F6t ce que 
les In^iens et les Perses prononcent Bot, Bot, Bod, Bodd, 
on Boudd — ^par ou bref Fot, au Pegou, est devenu Fota et 
Fta." Query, Pthah (Vulcan) of the Egyptians, and the 
Teutonic jP's in "Friga" (the Runic Venus), "Ffriga"— i 
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" Friday" ? B^Fy F—F, are interchangeable letters (see 
Arabic and Sanscrit vocabularies). 

The MoUg Digamma is the crux of philologists. The 
ancients pronounced every word which began with a vowel 
with an aspirate, which had the sound of our w, and was 
often expressed by /3 or v, and also y. For this, the figure 
of a double r, or F , was invented, whence the name Di- 
gamma; which was called -^olic, because the -3i0lians, of 
all the tribes, retained the greatest traces of the original 
language. Thus, the ^blians wrote or pronounced foCvosy 
FcAcQL, velia. The Latin language was derived from the 
-^olic dialect, and naturally adopted the Digamma, which 
it generally expressed by F. These significant, mysterious 
sounds and characters — V, TT, B, and -F— are reputed to be 
the key of the Lunar, or Feminine, Apotheosis. The sym- 
bol (or that meant in the symbol) is the key-note, as it were, 
of all Grecian architecture and art; which is all beauty, 
refinement, and elegance, with power at the highest. 




" Nails of the Passion." (Three in the Greek Rite.) 



Single-cloven Templar Ensign. 




CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

CONNECTION BETWEEN THE TEMPLARS AND GNOSTICISM. 

HE branch sect of the Gnostics, called Basilideans, 
who were properly Ophites, arose in the second 
centniy, deriving their name from Basilides, the 
chief of the Egyptian Gnostics. They taught that in the 
beginning there were Seven Beings, or -ffions, of a most 
excellent nature ; in whom we recognise the cabalistic Seven 
Spirits before the Throne. Two of these first -Sions, called 
Dyamis and Sophia — that is, "Power" and "Wisdom" — 
engendered the angels of the highest order. The name of 
Abraxas, the Deity of the Gnostics, is made up of the nu- 
merical letters representing the total 365 — ^the aggregate of 
days of the solar year. The " manifestation" of Abraxas 
rests in his Son, Nos (knowledge), or Christ, the chief of 
the -3i0ns, who descended to earth and assumed the form of 
" Man ;" was baptised, and crucified in appearance (Mo- 
sheim's EccUs. Hist. vol. i. pp. 181- 184). The Manichaeans, 
who deny the reality of the Crucifixion of the Son of God, 
and whose tenets concerning the Saviour Jesus are peculiar, 
derive their name from Manes, or Mani ; and their doctrine 
was first disseminated in Persia about the year 270. They 
speak mysteriously of the Anima Mundiy or " Hyle ;" they call 
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fliifi principle a deity, and agree with the Rosicracians in 
asserting that it is a power presenting itself at once in re- 
verse to the world and to the heavens, in as far as that, while 
it is dark to the one, it is light to the other ; and contrari- 
wise. The Gnostic hierarchy consisted of an arch-priest or 
patriarch, twelve masters, and seventy-two leaders or bishops. 
The Gnostics called Matter, or Body, " evil," and " dark- 
ness," and seemed uncertain whether, in its operations, it 
were active or passive. It was believed by these sectaries 
that there were successive emanations of intelligent beings, 
— ^these were the -^ons (atwvcs), — ^producing the various 
phases in creation. In this way, there arose in time a 
mighty being — the Demiurge — ^who set to work on the inert 
matter then existing, and out of it formed the world. The 
reconcilement, or restoration, is to the Bhuddistic pleroma^ 
or fulness of light. It is absorption into " annihilation," or 
into victory, oblivious of the vexations of " life." Here, in 
this ftilness of light, — or independence of all worlds, or of 
life, according to Man's ideas, — the Supreme God has His 
habitation: but it is not "nothingness," according to our 
ideas of nothing ; it is so only because it |has not any thing 
in it comprehensible. The Alexandrian Gnostics inclined 
to the opinion that Matter was inert, or passive ; the Syrian 
Gnostics, on the contrary, held that it was active. Valen- 
tinus came from Alexandria to Rome about a.d. 140. St. 
Augustine fell under the Gnostic influence, and retained 
their beliefs from his twentieth to his twenty-ninth year 
— viz. from 374 to 383 A.D. Their books have for titles: 
the Mysterm^ the Chapters or Heads, the Gospel, and the 
Treasure. Refer to Beausobre, Walch, Fuesslin, and Hahn. 
The Gnostics held that Christ's teaching was not folly 
understood even by His disciples ; and therefore He pro- 
mised to send, in due time, a still greater Apostle, the Para- 

u 
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clete, who should effectnally separate tmth from falsehood; 
This Paraclete appeared in Mani. 

The West Front of Lichfield Cathedral displays accu- 
rately the mythic idea of the union of the Male and Female 
Principles in the parallel double towers, which are uniform. 

The claims for the reading of the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
are distinct and unhesitating, as put forward by the Egypto- 
logists ; who, if industry could have succeeded, certainly 
Would have realised their desire. But it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether, after all, they are not widely astray. The late 
Sir George Comewall Lewis, in his History of Ancient Astro- 
nomy, has disposed conclusively of the assumed correctness 
of most of these interpretations. The Egyptologists, — the 
principal of whom are ChampoUion, Rawlinson, Dean Mil- 
man, Sir George Lewis (perhaps the best critic). Profes- 
sor Wilson, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Dr. Cureton, Dr. 
Hincks, M. Oppert, Mr. Fox Talbot, — with a large amount 
of ingenious and very plausible research and conjecture, 
have not truly touched these enigmas. They yet remain, 
bafl^g the curiosity of the moderns; and they are likely to 
preserve their real mysteries unread as long as the stones of 
the Pyramids, and the remembrance of the Sphinx, — if not 
her visible figure, — ^themselves endure. We believe that 
there is no adequate mystical comprehension among modem 
decipherers to read the hopeless secrets — purposely evading 
discovery — ^which lie locked in the hieroglyphics : the most 
successful readings are probably guesses only, founded on 
readily accepted likeness and likeliness. 

The Temple Church, London, presents many m^iihic 
figures, which have a Rosicrucian expression. In the span- 
drels of the arches of the long church, besides the "Beau- 
seant," which is repeated in many places, there are the 
armorial figures following : " Argent, on a cross gules, the 
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Agnus Dei, or Paschal Lamb, or;" "Gules, the Agnus 
Dei, displaying over the right shoulder the standard of the 
Temple ; or, a banner, triple cloven, bearing a cross gules ;" 
"Azure, a cross prolonged, potent, issuant out of the cres- 
cent moon argent, horns upwards ; on either side of the 
cross, a star or." This latter figure signifies the Virgin 
Mary, and displays the cross as rising like the pole, or mast 
of a ship (argha), out of the midst of the crescent moon, or 
navis Uprora, curved at both ends ; " azure, sem^e of es- 
toiles or," The staff of the Grand Master of the Templars 
displayed a curved cross of four splays, or blades, red upon 
white. The eight-pointed red Bhuddist cross was also one 
of the Templar ensigns. The Temple arches abound with 
brandished estoikSy or stars, with wavy or crooked flames. 
The altar at the east end of the Temple Church has a cross 
jUmrky with lower limb prolonged, or, on a field of estoiUs^ 
wavy; to the right is the Decalogue, surmounted by the 
initials, A. 12. (Alpha and Omega); on the left are the 
monograms of the Saviour, I C • X C ; beneath, is the Lord's 
Prayer. The whole altar displays feminine colours and 
emblems, the Temple Church being dedicated to the Virgin 
Maria. The winged horse, or Pegasus, argent, in a field 
gules, is a badge of the Templars. The tombs of the Tem- 
plars, disposed around the circular church in London, are of 
that early Norman shape called dos d^dm: their tops are 
triangular ; the ridge-moulding passes through the temples 
and out of the mouth of a mask at the upper end, and issues 
out of the homed skull, apparently, of some purposely 
trodden creature. The head at the top is shown in the 
"honour-point" of the cover of the tomb. There is an 
amount of unsuspected meaning in e^ery curve of these 
Templar tombs ; but it would at present too much occupy 
us to more fully explain. 
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The crook port of a Bishop's staff shows the nndnlatm^ 
curve of the S.S., issuing out of the foliations : meaning the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. This is particularly observable in 
the statue of William of Wykeham, the founder, at St. 
Mary's College, Winchester; who, holding the spiritual 
crook in the left hand, gives the usual benediction of the 
two extended fingers with his right. The crook is the 
Shepherd Crook of the " Second Person," and of the " Holy 
Spirit." 

We now give a series of Gnostic Talismans, from ori- 
ginals. The reader is requested to refer to our numerous 
figures and symbols from the Temple Church, London, and 
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Fig. 232. Fig. 233. Fig. 234. Fig. 235. 

Signature or Tali.sman India. Talisman : the " Wizard's Foot :** 

of the Jaina Kings : Four Elements. Pentalphsu 

also Gnostic. 

to the insignia of the Templars, as displayed in all countries, 
for hints as to their connection with the mysterious beliefs 
constituting that which is called Gnosticism. 
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Fig. 236. 
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Lucifer: the Day-Star, 
Morning Star. 

Lucifera: an epithet of 
Diana. 



Concerning the Pillars of Seth (see fig. 237), Josephus as- 
serts that No. I was existent in his time. It is a Cabalistic 
tradition that No. 2 was destroyed in the Deluge. Notice 
also their resemblance to the Phallus or Phallos, Lingam or 
Lingham. Lithoi=Ll-th-oi, 
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P^ 239, 140, represeat, under different Aspects, the 
snned Abraxas, the chief deity of the GnosticB. In fig. 239 
he is diflplajed with characteristics of Apollo, or the 8nn 




(1) Oaris. Bhudd. (») Tliit in Imdi». 
{3) Htrme!. Thiu in Egypt 
U) Bel or BaaL Thus in Brinia, 



rising in the East, in the quadriga, or fonr-horsed chariot. 
Fig. 240: "Abraxas brandiablng his whip, aa if chasing 
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away the evil genii. On his shield, the titles I^* . lAO, !N«at 
work. Green jasper" {The CfnoaUca, p. 201), 
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The " Uraon," or winged solar diac, or egg, &om irinch 
isBae, on reveraed sides, the two embl^natical asps, has 
certain charact«nBticB whicli all; it with the " Scarahaua." 





Both TJraeon and SearabBena are ajmbola continnal on the 
itonts of the Egyptian temples, and they are principally 
placed DTer the portals : they are talismanB or charms. 




Fig. 248: "Osiris," or the "Old Man;" a terminal 
figure. At the foot, the cel^ial globe and maeonic penta- 
gon, or " Solomon's Seal." The field is occupied by symbols 
and letters, seemingly Hebrew. The whole design is medi- 
seval, hardly a production of even the lowest times of the 
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Empire. This is one of the pieces most evidently bespeok- 
ing a " Rosicracian" origin. Deeply cut in a coarse-grained 
green jasper iOnoaMcs, p. 213). 




Fij. M?- Uraus. 

Fig. Z49; Annbis walking; ineachhand, alongGgyptiao 
Bcepbre tenninatiag In a ball; in the field, the san and 
moon (adjuncts marking the astrological character of this 




talisman, which therefore must be ascribed to the class of 
Abraxoids). The whole enclosed in a snnken circle. Rct. 
MIXAHA, between four stars. The Cabalists make Michael 
the Angel of the Sun. Plasma of bad quality (The QnosUca, 
p. zoo). 
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Fig. 250: This object is the "Clmaphis Serpent," to 
which frequent reference baa been made in our book. Tba 
" Serpent" is raising itself in act to give the mythic dart. 




On its head is the crown of seven points or rowels. The 
second amulet presente the name of the Gnostic " Un- 
known Angel," with the four stars in the angles. This 

jQl M I O Y-^r 




is Michael, or the *' Savionr," the " Chief of the -^ub," 
seventy-two in nnmber, and composed of six times twelve ; 
there being three "double decades," for the night and for 
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the day, in each limar period or sign of the zodiac ; each of 
which consists of thirty degrees. In another aspect, this 
symbol stands for the Gnostic Chief Deity Abraxas, the 
letters of whose name make up the number of days of the 
solar circle. 

The following group of figures gives some of the signifi- 
cant hieroglyphs from the Egyptian sculptures, {a) Plume, 
"Spiritual Power." (&) Jackal, "Priesthood." (c) Tau, 
Fleur-de-Lis, Crux-Ansata. {d) Placenta, "Eeligious So- 
lemnities." {e) Horns, " Power." (J) Anser, " Prudence." 
{g) " Nonage." (h) Asp, " Sovereignty." {%) Hawk, " Sa- 
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gacity." The Lotus-headed Sceptre means " Eeligious Au- 
thority." A Snake-headed Eod or Staff signifies " Military 
Dominion." A Snaky Eod or Sceptre is the " Lituus," or 
" Augur's Divining-rod^" when it is curved at the lower as 
well afi at the upper end. 

We give in another place the Procession of the " Logos," 
or " Word," according to the Gnostics. 

Fig. 252 : "The Good Shepherd bearing upon his shoul- 
ders the Lost Lamb, as he seems to the uninitiated eye : but 
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on close mspection he becomeB the doable-headed Aimbis ; 
having one head haman, the other a jackal'B, whilgt his 
girdle asBiunesthe form of a serpent, rearing aloft its crested 
head. In his hand is a long hooked staff. It was perhape 
the signet of some chief teacher or apostle among the 
Gnostica, and its impression one of the tokens serving for 
mntnal recognition mentioned by Epiphanina. Neatly en- 
graved in a beantiful red sard, fashioned to an octagon form ; 
a shape never met in the class of antique gems, thongh 
so mnch affected in McdiEeral art, on acconnt of its 
snpposed mystic virtnes" (The Qnoafks, p. 201). 




One of the Gnostic Gems, repnted the most efficacious of 
amnleta, is of red jasper, and presents the Gorgon's Head 
(" Gorgoneion"), vrith the legend below, " APHFO PnpO- 
MANAAPH" — " I protect Ehoromandares." 

In India, the " Great Abad" is Bhndda, Banddha, 
Bnddha, or Baddha. There is a connection enggested here 
with the " Abaddon" of the Greeks. In the same way, a rela- 
tion may be traced with " Budha's Spiritual Teacher;" who 
was the mythic Pythagoras, the originator of the system of 
transmigration, afterwards transplanted to Egypt, and thence 
to Greece. Thus in Sanscrit it is " Bud'ha-Gooros," in 
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Greek it is " Putha-Goras," in English it is " Pytha-goras ; 
the whole, " Budha's Spiritual Teacher." 

The cristay or crest, or symbolic knob of the Phrygian 
cap or Median bonnet is found also, in a feminine form, in 
the same mythic head-cover or helmet, for it unites both 
sexes in its generative idea, being an "idol." In the femi- 
nine case — as obviously in all the statues of Minerva or 
Pallas- Athene, and in the representations of the Amazons, 
or woman-champions, or warriors — every where the cap or 
helmet has the elongated, rhomboidal, or globed, or salient 
part in reverse, or dependent on the nape of the neck. This 
is seen in the illustration of the figure of the armed " Pallas- 
Athene," among our array of these Phallic caps. The whole 
is deeply mythic in its origin. The ideas became Greek ; and 
when treated femininely in Greece, the round or display — 
which in the masculine helmet was naturally pointed forward, 
saliently or exaltedly (the real "c^m/ia," or " crest") — ^became 
reversed or collapsed, when worn as a trophy on a woman's 
head. On a narrow review of evidence which evades, there 
is no doubt that these classic helmets with their "crests,'^ 
this pUeus, Phrygian cap, Cap of Liberty, or the Grenadiers' 
or Hussars' fur caps, or cocked hats, have a phallic origin. 

The Cardinars " Eed Hat" follows the same idea in a 
diflferent way ; it is a chapel, chapter, chapiter, or cha/pea% 
a discus or table; crimson, as the mystic feminine "rose," 
the " Queen" of Flowers, is crimson. The word " Cardinal" 
comes both from Gardo (Hinge, Hinge-Point, "Virgo" of 
the Zodiac), and also from Garo^ It. Game^ flesh, — ^the " Word 
made flesh." 

It is probable that these mythological hints and secret 
expressions, as to the magic working of nature, were insinu- 
ated by the imaginative and ingenious Greeks into dress 
and personal appointments. In the temples, and in templar 
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fbmitttre, mythological theosophie hints abotmd : eyery 
cnrve and every figure, every colonr and erery point, being 
dgnific&nt among the Grecian GontriveTB, and among those 
firom whom they borrowed — the Egyptians. We may 
assume that this claesic Grecian form of the head-cover or 
hehnet of the Athenian goddesa Pallas-Athene, or Minerva, 
not only or^^ated the well-known Grecian mode of arrang- 
ing women's hair at the back, bnt that this style is also the 
fer-off, classic progenitor of its clumsy, inel^snt imitatdon, 
the modem chignon, which is only an abused copy of the 
antique. In oar deduction (as shown in a previous group 
of illnstrations) of the modem military fur caps — pard- 
colarly the Grenadier caps of all modem armies, as wdl 
as those of other branches of the military service — from that 
common great original, into which they can be securely 
traced, the mythic Phrygian cap when red, the Vulcan's 
pffeas when black, we prove the transmission of an inei- 
tingnishable important hint in religion. 

The following aie some of the most significant talismans 
of the Gnostics: 




oeoT- ©eor 



In fig. 255 we have the representation of the Gnostic 
Female Power in Nature, — Venus, or Aphrodite, disclosing 
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in the beauty, grace, and Bpleodonr of the material creation. 
On the other, or terrible, side of her character, the eadow- 
meuts of Yenna, or of the impersonated idea of beauty, 
change into tiie alanning ; these are the attributes of the 




malific feminine elementary genins, bom of " darkness" or 
" matter," whose tremendoiw conntenance, Teiled as in the 
instance of Isis, or masked ae in that of the nniversal my- 
tholt^c Qneen of Beanty, inspires or destroys according to 



the angle of contemplation at which she is mythically 
revealed. 

Fig, 156 (a) is the crested "Snake," curved as the 
symbol of the " Dragon's Tail," traversing from left to right 
the fields of creation, in which the stars are scattered 
r waved serpentining flames,— the mystic 
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" brood" of the "Great Dn^o." ThereTerse of this amnlet 
(b) preeeute the " crescent" and " decrescent" moons, placed 
bact to back, with a trace or line, implying that the " Micro- 
coemoe," or "Man," is made as between the "Moons." 
This fignre snggeets a likeness to the sign of the " Twins," 
and to that of the February " FisheB," 

Fig. 257 is the mythological " Mednsa's Head," 
terrible in her beauty, which transforms the beholder 
to stone. This direfiil head is twined aronnd with snakes 
for hair, and the radii which dart &om it are lightning. 
It is, neverthelesB, esteemed one of the most powerfid 




talismans in the Gnostic preservative group, though it ex- 
presses nothing (in a strange, contradictory way) but 
dismay and destrnction, 

rig. 258 is referred to in a previous part of our book as 
fig- 313- 




Curves of the " Lunar Symbol" in Moresque Arch. 



CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 




ROSICRUCIAN ORIGIN OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 

HE natural homs of the Bull or the Cow — ^both 
which animals were deified by the Egyptians, and 
also by the Indians, who particularly elected the 
Cow as the object of religious honour — ^were the models 
from which originally all the volves and volutes, presenting 
the figure of curved homs, or the significant suggestion of 
the thin homs of the crescent or growing moon, were ob- 
tained. The representative homs figured largely afterwards 
in all architecture, and were copied as an important symbol 
expressive of the second operative power of nature. The 
Egyptian volutes to the pillars, the Egyptian homs every 
where apparent, the innumerable spiral radii distinct in all 
directions, or modified, or interpenetrating the omamenta- 
tion of buildings in the East ; the Ionic volutes, the Corin- 
thian volutes, which became preeminently pictorial and 
floral in their treatment in this beautiful order, particularly 
in the Greek examples (which are, however, very few), the more 
masculine volves and volutes, or homs, of the Roman solid, 
majestic columns, the capitals to the ruder and more grotesque 
of the Indian temples, the fantastic scrolls and crooks abound- 
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ing on the tops of the spiring oolnnms in the €U>thic or, 
more properly to call it, the Romantic architecture called 
"pointed," — aU have a common ancestor in the horns of 
the bull, calf, or cow. All these horns are eyery where de- 
voted in their signification to the Moon. It is in connec- 
tion with this secondary god or goddess, who is always 
recognisable through the peculiar appendage of horns, — ^it 
is in proximity to this god or goddess, who takes the second 
place in the general Pantheon, the Sun taking the first, — ^it 
is here, in all the illustrations which the jnythic theology 
borrows from architecture, or the science of expressing 
religious ideas through hieroglyphical forms, — that the 
incoherent horns reiterate, always presenting themselves to 
recognition, in some form or other, at terminal or at salient 
points. Thus they become a most important figure, if not 
the most important figare, in the templar architecture 
every where,— of India, of Egypt, of Greece, of Borne, even 
of the Christian periods. 

The figure called Nehustan — the mysterious upright set 
up by Moses in the Wilderness — ^was a talisman in the form 
of a serpent coiled around the mystic " Tau." This is a paUa- 
dium offered for worship, as we have said in several places. 

In a previous part of our book, we have brought forward 
certain reasons for supposing that the origin of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter was very different from that 
usually assigned. The occurrence which gave rise to the 
formation of the Order, and which explains the adoption of the 
motto, does not admit of being told, except in far-off, round* 
about terms ; propriety otherwise would be infringed. We 
may say no more than that it was a feminine accident, of not 
quite the character commonly accepted, and not quite so 
simple as letting fall a garter. But this accident, which 
brought about the foundation of the exalted Order, — ^however 
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clear it becomes when understood, and however sublime, as 
the Eosicrucians asserted it was, when it is apprehended in 
its physiological and also in its deeply mythic sense, — could 
not, of necessity, be placed before the world, because ordinary 
persons could not have appreciated it, nor would they have felt 
any other idea than repulsion and disbelief at the statement. 
The commonplace, coarse mind instantly associates inde- 
cency with any explanation, however conclusive, which 
cannot for obvious reasons be spoken " on the house-tops." 
We are now ourselves, against our desire, compelled to speak 
circuitously about the real, successfally concealed, very 
strange origin, in our modem ideas, of this famous " Order 
of the Garter." The subject is however of great conse- 
quence, because there is either meaning of the highest force 
in this, which maybe called the " brotherhood of princes," as 
the Order undoubtedly is in a high sense ; or there is no 
particular meanmg, and certainly nothing chaUenging startled 
attention. There is either truth in the abstract, occult mat- 
ters which the Order supposedly is formed to whisper and to 
maintain, or there is only empty, meaningless affectation. 
There is grandeur and reality in its formalities, or the 
whole institution is no more than a parade of things that 
have no solidity, and an assumption of oaths and obligations 
that regard nothing of consequence, — nothing of real, 
vital seriousness. We seek thus to ennoble the " Order" in 
idea, by giving it conclusively the sanction of religion, and 
rendering to it the respect due to the mighty mystery which 
mfiiy be suspected to lie in it ; which it was supposed to 
emphasise, whatever it be held now. We are inclined to 
view with surprise — although in no grudging, prejudiced 
spirit — ^the obtrusion of the " Crescent and Star," the symbol 
of the Grand Siguier, Soldan, or Sultan of Turkey, the Repre- 
sentative of Mohammed, the "Denier of Christ," according to 

X 
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his supposed religions obligations. We are diKpoeed fo con*' 
template the addition of the Moslem banner — ^the direct 
contradiction and nentraliser of the ensigns of the Chris- 
tian knights — suspended in the Chapel of the Order, the 
Chapel of St. George at Windsor, as a perplexing intrusion, 
according to assmned correct Christian ideas. We fear 
that the admission of this heathen knight may possibly 
imply heraldically the infraction of the original constitutions 
of the Order, which created it as exclusively Christian. The 
^* Garter" is specially devoted to the Virgin Mary and to 
the honour of the Saviour of Mankind. The knights-<x)m- 
panions are accepted, supposedly, as the special initiated 
guard of the Christian mysteries, and they are viewed as a 
sworn body of "brothers," by day and nighty from thdr iSrst 
association, bound to maintain and uphold the faith that 
had Bethlehem for its beginning and Calvary for its end. 
The bond and mark of this brotherhood is the Bed Cross of 
Crucifixion. 

Even the badge and star and symbol of this most 
Christian Order, if ever there were a Christian Order, — 
which presents this red or sanguine cross of the Redeemer^ 
imaged in the cognisance of His champion, or captain, or 
chief soldier, St. George or St. Michael, the Trampler of the 
Dragon, and Custos of the Keys of the Bottomless Pit^ where 
the devils are confined, — protests against the mingling of 
this Mussulman banner with the Eed Cross, which opposed 
it in the hands of the Crusaders, and in those of all Chris- 
tian knights. Now, all the Christian " Garter" badges oijy 
seem to appeal and to protest quietly and under allowanoCy 
with " bated breath," as it were, deficient in finnness and 
life, leaving results to chance, and abandoning expostulation 
to be regarded or disregarded according to circumstances. 

These are matters, however, which properly appertain to 
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the office, and lie in the hands of the dignitaries of the Order 
of the Garter. These officials are its Prelate and " Garter" 
himself (the personified " Order"), who are snpposed, because 
of the duties with which they are charged, to be the guard- 
ians of the meanings and the myths of an Order of 
Knighthood whose heraldic display, in one form or other, 
covers the land, and must be interpreted either as talisman 
or toy. In these days without faith, wherein science (as it 
is called in the too arbitrary and overriding sense) has ex- 
tinguished the lights of enthusiasm, leaving even our altars 
dark, passive, and cold, and has eliminated all possible wonder 
from the earth, as miracle from religion, and magic from 
the sensible or insensible fields of creation, — in these 
questioning, doubting, dense, incredulous days, it is no in^ 
consistency that the gorgeous emblazonments of the Garter 
should provoke no more curiosity or admiration than pe- 
cuUar ornaments do, signifying any thing or nothing. 

But to return to the import of the title of the Order of 
the Garter. This is a point very engrossing to heralds, 
antiquaries, and all persons who are interested in the history, 
traditions, and archaeology of our country. The origin of 
the Order would be trivial, ridiculous, and unbelievable, if 
it be only thought due to the picking up of a lady's garter. 
It is impossible that the great name and fame of this *' Gar- 
ter** could have arisen alone from this circumstance. The 
Garter, on the contrary, is traceable from the times of King 
Arthur, to whose fame throughout Europe there was no 
limit in his own period. This we shall soon show conclu- 
sively from the accounts of the Garter by Elias Ashmole, 
who was " Garter King of Arms,'* and who was one of its 
most painstaking and enlightened historians; besides him« 
self being a faithful and conscientious expositor and ad- 
herent of the hermetic science* The ^^ Hound Table*' of 
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King Arthur — ^the "mirror of chiyalry" — sapplies the model 
of all the miiiiatm*e tables, or tablets, which bear the con- 
trasted roses — red and white, as they were originally (and 
implying the female discus and its accidents) — with the 
noble "yaunt," or motto, round them — "Evil to him," or 
the same to him, " who thinks ill" of these natural (and yet 
these magical) feminine circumstances, the character (tf 
which our readers will by this time not fail to recognisei 
The glory of woman and the punishment of woman ajfter 
the Fall, as indicated in Genesis, go hand in hand. It wai 
in honour of Woman, and to raise into dignity the expreih 
sion of the condemned "means" (until sanctified and re- 
conciled by the intervention of the " S.S.," or of the Holy 
Spirit, or of the Third Person of the Trinity), which is 
her mark and betrayal, but which produced the world in 
producing Man, and which saved it in the person of the 
Redeemer, " bom of Woman." It is to glorify typically 
and mystically this " fleshly vehicle," that the Order of the 
"Garter" — or "Garder" — that keeps it was instituted. 
The Knights of the Garter stand sentinel, in fact^ over 
"Woman's Shame," at the same time that they proclaim 
her " Glory," in the pardoned sense. These strange ideas 
are strictly those of the old Eosicrucians, or Brethren of the 
"Red Cross," and we only reproduce them. The early 
writers saw no indecency in speaking openly of these things, 
which are usually hidden away. 

The blackness or darkness of " Matter," or of the " Mother 
of Nature," is figured in another respect in the belongings 
of this famous feminine Order, instituted for the glory of 
woman. Curious armorists, skilled in the knowledge of the 
deep symbolism with which the old heralds suflPdsed their 
illustrations or emblazonments, will remember that hTach is a 
feature in the Order of the Garter ; and that, among figures 
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and glyphs and hints the most profound, the " Black Book,'* 
containing the original constitutions of the Order, — from 
which "Black Book" comes the important "Black Rod," 
— ^was lost before the time of Henry the Fifth. See pp. 
168-170, anfe, for previous remarks about the "Garter." 

Elias Ashmole mentions the Order in the following 
terms : " We may ascend a step higher ; and if we may give 
credit to Harding, it is recorded that King Arthur paid St. 
George, whose red cross is the badge of the Garter, the 
most particular honours ; for he advanced his effigy in one 
of his banners, which was about two hundred years after his 
martyrdom, and very early for a country so remote from 
Cappadocia to have him in reverence and esteem." 

In regard to the story of the Countess of Salisbury and 
her garter, we shall insert the judgment of Dr. Heylin, who 
took great pains to ascertain its foundation. " This I take 
to be a vain and idle romance," he says, " derogatory both 
to the founder and the Order, first published by Polydore 
Virgil, a stranger to the affairs of England, and by him 
taken upon no better ground ihsmfama vulgi, the tradi- 
tion of the common people — ^too trifling a foundation upon 
which to raise so great a building." 

The material whereof the Garter was composed at first 
is an arcanum, nor is it described by any writer before 
Polydore Virgil, and he only speaks of it in general terms. 
The Garter was originally without a motto. As to the 
appointments of the Order, we may gain the most authentic 
idea of them from the effigies of some of the first knights. 
Sir William Fitz-warin was buried on the north side of the 
chancel of the church of Wantage, in Berkshire, in the 
thirty-fifth year of the reign of King Edward the Third. Sir 
Richard Pembridge, who was a Knight of the Garter, of the 
time of Edward the Third, lies on the south side of the 
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cathedral of Hereford. The monmnent of Snr Simon Bmlqr, 
beheaded a.d. 1388, was raised in the north wall, near titb 
choir of St. Paul's, London. It is remarkable that Dn 
Chesne, a noted French historian, is the source from which 
we derive the acknowledgment that it was bj the special 
invocation of St. George that King Edward the Third 
gained the Battle of Cressy ; which "lying deeply in his 
remembrance, he founded," continues Du Chesne, " a chapd 
within the Castle of Windsor, and dedicated it in gratitudd 
to the Saint, who is the Patron of England." The first 
example of a Garter that occurs is on the before-mentioned 
monument of Sir Francis Burley ; where, on the fronts to- 
wards the head, are his own arms, impaling his first wife's, 
set within a garter. This wants the impress, or motta 
Another shield of arms, having the same impalement placed 
below the feet, is smTOunded with a collar of " S.S.," of the 
same form with that about his neck. It was appointed by 
King Henry the Eighth, and embodied in the Statutes of 
the Order, that the collar should be composed of pieces of 
gold, in fashion of Garters ; the ground enamelled blue, and 
the letters of the motto gold. In the midst of each garter 
two roses were to be placed, the innermost enamelled red, 
and the outermost white ; contrarily, in the next garter, 
the innermost Eose enamelled white, and the outermost red, 
and so alternately ; but of later times, these roses are wholly 
red. The number of these Garters is so many as to be the 
ordained number of the sovereign and knights-companions. 
At the institution they were twenty-six, being fastened to- 
gether with as many knots of gold. And this mode hitherto 
has continued invariable ; nor ought the collar to be adorned 
or enriched with precious stones (as the " George" may be), 
such being prohibited by the laws of the Order. At what 
time the collar of " S.S." came into England is not ftdly 
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determined ; but it would seem that it came at least three 
hundred years since. The collar of "8.S." means the 
Magian, or First Order, or brotherhood. In the Christian 
arrangements, it stands for the " Holy Spirit," or " Third 
Person of the Trinity." In the Gnostic talismans, it is 
displayed as the bar, curved with the triple ** 8." Refer to 
the "Cnuphis Abraxoids" occurring in our book, for we 
connect the collar of "S.8." with the theology of the 
Gnostics. 

That the Order of the Garter is feminine, and that its 
origin is an apotheosis of the " Rose," and of a certain sin- 
gular physiological fact connected with woman's life, is 
proven in many ways — such as the double garters, red and 
white; the twenty-six knights, representing the double 
thirteen lunations in the year, or their twenty-six mythic 
" dark and light" changes of " night and day." " But how 
is all this magic and sacred in the estimate of the Rosi- 
crucians?" an inquirer will very naturally ask. The 
answer to all this is very ample and satisfactory ; but par- 
ticulars must be left to the sagacity of the querist himself, 
because propriety does not admit of explanation. Suffice it 
to say, that it is one of the most curious subjects which 
has occupied the attention of antiquaries. That archaeo- 
logical puzzle, the " Round Table of King Arthur," is a 
perfect display of this whole subject of the origin of the 
" Garter ;" it springs directly from it, being the same ob- 
ject as that enclosed by the mythic garter, "garder," or 
" girther." 

King Edward the Third chose the Octave of the " Puri- 
fication of the Blessed Virgin" for the inauguration of his 
Order. Andrew du Chesne declares that this new Order 
was announced on "New Tear's Day, a.d. 1344." There 
were jousts holden in honour of it on the " Monday after 
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the Feast of St. Hilary following— Janoaiy i^Qi." lliere 
are variations in the histories as to the real period of the in- 
stitution of the Garter; most historians specifying the year 
1349. Ashmole states that a great supper was ordered toin- 
angnrate the solemnity of the institation, and that a Festiyal 
was to be annually held at WhitmmUde (which means the 
^ S.S.") ; that King Edward erected a particular bnilding in 
the Castle, and therein placed a table (''Sound Table") of 
200 feet diameter, giving to the huHdmg itself the name of 
the ''Sound Table." He appropriated 100^ per week — an 
enormous sum in those days — for the maintenance of this 
table. In imitation of this, the French King, Philip de 
Yalois, instituted a " Round Table" at his court. Some say 
that he had an intention of instituting an order of knight- 
hood upon the same " feminine subject," but that he was 
anticipated by King Edward; which shows that it was 
something more than an accident and a mere garter which 
inspired the idea of this Eose forming the mystery. The 
knights were denominated "Equites Aureae Periscelidis." 
King Edward the Third had such veneration for the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, that he ordained that the habit of his Knights 
of the Garter should be worn on the days of her Five So- 
lemnities. Elias Ashmole states that the original of the Sta- 
tutes of Institution had wholly perished long before his time. 
There was a transcript existing in the reign of Henry the 
Fifth, in an old book called Eegistrum Ordinis GMrtaceum. 
Though the Order was instituted so long ago as in the year 
1344, it was not till the reign of Charles the Second that 
the Knights were empowered to wear the star they use at 
present embroidered on their coats. The rays are the 
" glory" round the " Red Cross." 

Sir John Froissart, the only writer of the age that treats 
of this institution, assigns no such origin as the picking up 
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of the Countess of Salisbury's garter ; nor does he adduce 
the words of the motto of the Garter as having been spoken 
by King Edward the Third when encountering the laughter 
of his court, and assuring them that he would make the 
proudest eventually wear it as the most illustrious badge. 
There can be only one conclusion as to the character of the 
investment which was picked up ; and which article of dress 
makes it clear that the Countess of Salisbury — or the lady, 
whoever she maybe, who has succeeded in becoming so cele- 
brated in the after ages of chivalry — should have rather been 
at home, and at rest, than inattentive to saltatory risks in en- 
gaging in a dance at a crowded court. There was no mention 
of this supposed picking up of a garter for 200 years, nor was 
there any thing referring to such an origin occurring in any of 
our historians other than Sir John Froissart, until Polydore 
Virgil took occasion to say something of it in his notices of 
the origin of the Order. In the original Statutes of the 
Order (which is a most important point in the inquiry), there 
is not the least conjecture expressed, nor does the compiler 
of that tract entitled InsUtuUo clarisstmi Ordmis Militaria 
a prcenoMi SuUigaculo nuncfwpala, prefaced to the Blmk 
Book of the Oarter, let fall any passage on which to ground 
the conclusions about the Garter. Polydore does not men- 
tion whose garter it was ; this he cautiously declines to do. 
He says that it was either the Queen's, or that of the King's 
mistress, — ^meaning Joan, Countess of Salisbury, with whom 
it was supposed the King was in love, and whom he relieved 
when she was bravely holding out for him against the 
Scots, in her Castle of Wark-upon-Tweed ; but she was 
certainly no mistress of the King's, in the injurious and 
unworthy sense. It is to be particularly noticed that the 
Latin words suhlioAR, mUigaaulum, mean, not 2k ^^ garter," but 
" breechesi drawers, or trousers." It was therefore not a 
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garter for the leg, bat a cinctnre for the body, which was thntf 
picked np publicly, and elevated for honour, as snch an unex-' 
pected illustrious object ; one around which the most noble 
knights were to take enthusiastic oaths of deyoted homage. 
Now, unless there had been some most extraordinary meaning 
under all this (lying under the apparent, but only apparent^ 
indecency), such an idolising could never have occurred, and 
the whole occurrence ages ago would have been laughed 
into oblivion, carrying the sublime honours of the " Garter" 
with it. Instead of this, the Garter is the highest token of 
greatness the Sovereign of England can bestow, and it is 
contended for and accepted with" eager pride by Princes. 
** Subligaculum, breeches, drawers, trousers J' " Subligatus, 
cinctured, bound, Jcc, wearing drawers^ The origin of 
the "Garter" is proven in this word not to be a garter 
at all. 

It is most generally supposed that it was on January 1 9th, 
1344, that King Edward instituted his famous Order of the 
Garter. This period, it will be perceived, was almost within 
an octave of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary; 
under whose patronage, and under the guardianship of 
St. George on earth (St. Michael in Heaven; both these 
Saints being the same, with earthly and spiritual attributes 
refluent respectively), King Edward placed his profoundly 
religious Order. The whole was a revival of the " Round 
Table" of King Arthur, or the apotheosised female discos in 
certain mythical aspects. To confirm us in our assertion 
of the feminine origin of the Order of the Garter — ^which 
many in their ignorance have questioned — ^we may state 
that one of the old chroniclers, though somewhat guardedly, 
as befitted those of whom he spoke, declares that the lady 
who let fall her garter, or "garder," was the Queen, who 
had suddenly left the courtly assembly in some confusion. 
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and was hastening to her own apartments, followed by the 
King, who, when the spectators avoided lifting the article, 
being aware to whom it belonged, raised it himself, and 
called aloud, not the words of the motto of the Garter, 
which the historian says that the Queen herself spoke, but 
an intimation that he would, spite of their laughter, "make 
the proudest of the refusers wear the rejected cincture as the 
grandest badge that knighthood ever bore." Rightly viewed, 
this little evaded incident — ^which we desire to restore to its 
proper place in the knowledge of Englishmen — ^is the most 
conclusive proof of Kong Edward's nobleness and greatness of 
heart, and of his chivalrous, gallant delicacy ; an instance 
admirable to all future generations, and worthy of the most 
enduring applause. The reader finally is referred to our ob- 
servations in a previous part of our book for evidence in our 
justification. In the foregoing we give the Rosicrucian view 
of the origin of the " Garter." It is the centre-point round 
which have converged the noblest ideas and the most illus- 
trious individuals in the world. It is still the proudest and 
most solemn badge, and the chiefest English knightly dignity. 
Strangely enough, too, this whole history of the "Garter" 
teaches, as its moral, the greatness of the proper independ- 
ence of shame, and the holiness of its unconsciousness. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 

ROSICRUCIAN SUPPOSED MEANS OF MAGIC THROUGH SIGNS, SIGILS, 

AND FIGURES. 

|HE Dragon's Head and Dragon's Tail are the 
points called Nodes, in which the ecliptic is inter- 
sected by the orbits of the planets, particularly by 
that of the moon. These points are of course shifting. The 
Dragon's Head is the point where the moon or other planet 
commences its northward latitude ; it is considered masca« 
line and benevolent in its influence. The Dragon's Tail is 
the point where the planet's southward progress begins ; it 
is feminine and malevolent. The Dragon mystically is the 
" self-wiUed spirit," which is externally derived into nature 
by the " fall into generation" {Hermes Trismegistus), 

The •same fine, catholic nature — ^which in its preter- 
natural exaltation appears so very precious in the eyes 
of the philosopher — is in the common world defiled; 
abiding every where in putrefactions and the vilest forms 
of seemingly sleeping, but in reality most active, forms 
of life. 

According to Ennemoser, "Magiusiah, Madschusie," 
signified the office and knowledge of the priest, who was 
called '^ Mag, Magius, Magiusi," and afterwards " Magi" and 
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** Magician." Brucker maintains {Historia FhilosophicB On- 
ticcB, i. 160) that the positive meaning of the word is " Fire- 
Worshiper," " Worship of the Light ;" to^ which opinion he 
had been led by the Mohammedan dictionaries. In the 
modem Persian the word is "Mag," and "Magbed" sig- 
nifies high-priest. The high-priest of the Parsees at Surat, 
even at the present day, is called " Mobed." 

The mythic figure placed in the front of the Irish Harp 
— ^the meaning of which we have explained in a previous 
part of our book, and which is now represented as a woman 
with the lower parts twined as foliage, or as scrolls, into the 
body of the harp — is properly a Siren. This " Siren" is 
the same as Venus Aphrodite, Astarte, the Sea-Deity, or 
Woman-Deity, the Dag, Dagan, Dagon, or idol of the 
Syrians, Tyrians, or Phoenicians : hence her colour is green 
in the lona, leme, or Irish acceptation. The woman or 
virgin of the Irish Harp, who is impaled on the stock or 
"Tree of Life" — ^the Siren whose fatal singing means her 
mythic Bhuddistic or Buddhistic " penance of existence" — 
the Medusa whose insupportable beauty congeals in its 
terror the beholder to stone, according to the mythologists 
— ^this magic being is translated from the sign of Virgo in the 
heavens, and sent mythically to travel the verdant line of 
beauty, or the cabalistic hemdicta linea vmditatis. The 
whole of the meaning is, notwithstanding, " sacrifice." The 
Woman of the Harp of the Seven Strings, or the seven 
vocables, vowels, or aspirations, or intelligent breathings^ 
or musical notes, or music-producing planets (in their pro^ 
gress), is purely an astrological sigma — although a grand 
one— adopted into heraldry. In the old books of heraldry, 
the curious inquirer will find (as will all those who doubt) 
this "Woman" or "Virgin" of the "Irish Harp" — to 
whom, in the modem heraldic exemplification^ celestial 
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'Wings are given, and who is made beantifiil as an angel 
(which in reality she is, the other form being only her 
disguise) — represented as a dragon with extended forky 
pinions, and piscine or semi-fish-like or basilisk extremity. 
There is a wonderful refluent, or interfluent, unaccount- 
able connection, in the old mythology, between the " Wo- 
man," the « Dragon" or the " Snake," and the " Sea :" 
so that sometimes, in the obscure hints supplied in the 
picturesque ancient febles, it is really difficult to dis- 
tinguish (me from the other. The associations of an in- 
terchangeable character between dark and light, and " Dra- 
gon" and "Hero," ascribing to each some mystic charac- 
teristic of the other, cannot be all fabling accident. There are 
hints of deep mysteries, transcend^it in their greatness and 
beauty, lying under these things in some concealed, real way. 
To bring these to the surface, to discover their origin, and, to 
the justifiable and guarded extent, to assign them properly, 
has been our aim. There must have been some governing, 
excellent armorial reason, special and authorised, for the 
changing of this first figure of a dragon into a woman, or a 
siren, or virgin, on the Irish Harp ; and this fact assists the 
supposition of an identity, at some time, of these two figures, 
all drawn from the double sign "Virgo-Scorpio" in the 
Zodiac. There is a strange confirmation of the account of 
Creation in the Book of Genesis, in the discovery of the 
"Woman and Snake" in the most ancient Babylonian or 
Ghaldaean Zodiac. The Indian zodiacs and the Egyptian 
zodiacs repeat the same myth, slightly varied in certain 
particulars. The different versions of the story of the 
Temptation and Fall, in the main respects, are the same 
legend, only altered to suit ideas in every varying country. 
Traversing all the long-descended paths of the mythologies, 
this singular, but in reality sublime, myth preserves its 
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place, and recurs up to the last in its identity. The 
first chapter of Genesis seems to us to be clearly found 
here in the signs of the Zodiac ; which we know are 
derived from the earliest astronomical days, and which 
extraordinary hieroglyphical zodiacal figures descended ori^ 
ginally from the summit of the famous Tower of Bel, or 
Belus, — ^the first observatory where the movements and the 
story of the stars were at the outset noted, and handed 
as from the earliest expositors of the secrets of the heavens. 
This " Procession of Twelve" (in the origin it was the 
"Procession of Ten"), under the name of the Zodiac, 
tells, in its "signs," the history of the making, of the 
world, according to the Chaldaeans and Egyptians, and 
also, in the hidden way, according to the account in the 
Bible. 

As the little and the large have sometimes a closer con« 
nection than is ordinarily supposed, we will pass on now to 
some more familiar and conmionplace examples. 

It may be worth while to dwell with greater minuteness 
on the little-understood origin of those light auxiliary troops, 
as they were organised originally, the modem Hussars^ 
This irregular, lightly equipped Em'opean cavalry plays an 
important part as a skirmishing or foraging force. We are all 
accustomed to see the elegantly appointed light cavalry called 
Hussars, and doubtless many persons have frequently won- 
dered as to the origin of that dolman, pelisse, or loose jacket, 
which is worn, contrary to all apparent use, dangling — an 
incumbrance rather than a cover or defence — on the 
trooper's left shoulder. This pelisse, richly embroidered 
in the Eastern fashion, is always the genuine distinctive 
mark or badge, with the Wallachian, or Hungarian, or 
Oriental busby of the Hussar. The precise time when this 
originally loosely disciplined and heathen soldiery came 
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into Europe is not fixed. They now form a dazzling and 
formidable branch of light-cavalry service every where. All 
armies of modem time possess regiments of Hossars. They 
came originally from Tartary and the East^ and they 
brought with them their invariable mark, — ^the rough fill* 
cap, or Ishmaelitish or " Esau-like" black head-cover. They 
adventured into the West with the now thickly ornamented 
and embroidered "trophy," called the pelisse or skin-coat 
(^^pel" from pellis, "skin;" thence "pall"). This pe- 
lisse is an imitation or reminder, and is the very remote 
symbol, or garment, or " cover of shame," as it is called, 
with which, for very singular cabalistic reasons (which, how- 
ever, do not admit of explanation), the two dutifol sons of Noah 
covered and "atoned" for that disgrace of their father, 
when, after he had " planted a vineyard, and had drunken 
of the wine, he lay extended in his tent," and was seen by 
his son Ham; whom Noah denounced. The Hussars 
(under other names) were originally Eastern, Saracenic, 
or Moslem cavalry. The horse-tails and jingles, or number- 
less little bells, which ought to distinguish the caparisons 
of Hussars to the modem day, and which are part of the 
special insignia of their origin, are all Oriental in their 
character, like the bells of the wandering Zingari, " Morris," 
or Moresque, or Gypsy, or Bohemian fantastical dancers. 
Deep-lying in the magical ideas of the Eastem peoples 
was the sacredness, and the efficacy against evil spirits, of 
their small bells, like those of the Chinese pagodas. All 
bells, in every instance, even from the giant bell of the 
Dom-Kirche or Duomo, or the cathedrals of Kasan or 
Casan, Moscow, or Muscovia generally, down to the " knell,'* 
or the " sacring" or waming bell of the Romish Mass 
(which latter " signal" has a signification overpowering in 
its profdndity), are held to disturb and to scare and drive 
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off evfl spirits. These were supposed, according to the 
old superstitious ideas, to congregate thickly, with their 
opportunities either in the din of battle to impair in- 
visibly the exertions of the combatants, or in the church 
to spoil the Eucharist, by tempting the celebrating priest, 
or hampering or hindering the ceremonial and its triumphant 
climax. 

The Eastern name of Venus is Al-Euza or ffUaa, which 
stands for the Egyptian "Divine Woman," or Isis. Al 
Huza means the hyacinth, acacia, or lily, sacred to the 
"Woman," or to the productive powers of nature. The 
word " Hussar" comes, through circuitous paths of transla^ 
tion, from its origin Al-Husa, These Hussars are the 
alert, agile, armed children, or soldiers, of Cybele. It is well 
known that the knights of old — ^particularly the Crusaders 
when they returned to the West — adopted the Oriental 
fashion of covering their appointments and horse-furniture 
with bells, the jingle raised by which, and at the same time 
the spreading or flying out, in onset, of the lambrequm or 
slit scarf attached to the helmet, with the shouted war-cry, 
or ari de guerre^ struck terror into the opposed horse and 
rider. Naturalists suppose that even the spangled tail of 
the peacock, with its emerald eyes^ answers a similar pur- 
pose, when spread out, of frightening animals who intend an 
attack. The knights, therefore, may have borrowed the 
hint of thus startling their foes, and of confiising them with 
the sudden display of colours and disturbing points, — as if 
sprung from a spontaneous, instant, alarming centre, — ^from 
the peacock when startled by an enemy. The bird has also 
his terrifying outcry, similar to the knight's mot de gtierre^ 
or individual " motto." 

The Hebrew Priests were directed to fringe their gar- 
ments round about with "bells and pomegranates," in 

Y 
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the words of the text. The use and intention of these 
''bells and pomegranates" have been subjected to much 
discussion, particularly a passage which we now cite : 

" A golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell and a 
pomegranate, upon the hem of the robe round about. And 
it shall be upon Aaron to minister : and his sound shall be 
heard when he goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord, 
and when he cometh out, that he die nor (Exodus xxviii. 

34, 35). 

The reason supposed in the Targum for the directions 

given to the priest in these two verses of the chapter con- 
taining the law is, that the priest's approach should be 
cautious to the innermost " Holy of Holies," or sanctuary 
of the Tabernacle. The sound of the small bells upon his 
robe lyas intended to announce his approach before his 
actual appearance, in order to recall the attention of the 
"Angel of the Lord" to the fact of the coming of a 
mortal, so that He who was supposed to be descended, 
and possibly " brooding" (to make use of the words of 
Genesis), in the secret shrine or penetralia, might be al-. 
lowed time (according to the ideas of men) to gather up 
and concentrate His presence — which "no man can be 
permitted to behold and live" — and to withdraw. For 
the Divinity to be seen by the profane eye is annihilation 
to the latter ; therefore the gods and all spirits have, in 
every account of their appearance, been seen in some 
worldly form, which might be acceptable to, and support- 
able by, a human face. There is, theoretically, such con-, 
trariety, and such fatal diflPerence to man, in the actual 
disclosure of a spirit, that it is wholly impossible except by 
his death; therefore spirits and divine appearances have 
always been invested in some natural guise, by the medium 
of which the comjnunication, whatever it might be, might 
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be nade without alarm. This alarm would, by the dis- 
turbanoe in the mind, and the possible fatal effect, other- 
wise have rendered the disclosure impossible. The denial 
of the interior parts of a sanctuary, or adyturriy to the priests 
of the temple, or even to the chief hierarch sometimes, 
is supposed to have arisen on this account. Mythological 
story is full of the danger of breaking in unpreparedly upon 
Bpiritual presences, or of venturing into their hannts rashly. 
The real object and purpose of the veil to the Hebrew 
Temple, and of the curtains and enclosures ordered in the 
Jewish ceremonial arrangements, are certainly of this 
class. Thus, in the idea that God did really pass down 
at chosen times from Heaven, even in a possible visible 
shape, to His Altar (though not, perhaps, in the shape , 
expected by man in his ignorant notions), the sacred place 
was carefully shut in, and all access to it set round with 
rigid caution. There is fine and subtle meaning in that 
old expression in Genesis, "to brood," as if to be fixed 
or rapt, and thus to be self-contained and oblivious, even 
inattentive. The ancients — the Greeks especially — con- 
structed their temples originally without roofs, in order 
that there might be no obstacle interposed by them to 
the descent of the God to the temple which was especially 
raised in his honour. He was imagined, at favourable 
opportunities, to descend — either visibly or invisibly — into 
his appropriate temple; and it was not to seem to exclude, 
but rather in every way to invite straight from the su- 
pernal regions, that the ancients left open the direct down- 
ward way to ih.Q penetralia. From this sacred point, when the 
God was supposed to be present, every eye, even that of the 
High-Priest, was shut out. The covered temple, or the 
ceiled temple, — of which the chapter-house, or particular 
temple, with a " crown," or " cap," or " cover," presents the 
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small example,— is the domtis templ% or domvs Dei, where 
the <' Manifested Ood" is supposed to be enclosed, or 
wherein the "Man is made Flesh," — ^the microcosmos or 
spirit within his cinctures, or walls, or castle of compre- 
hension, or of senses. 
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Mystic Cross or " Anchor." 




Hieroglyph of Transfixion. 




CHAPTER THE LAST. 

ASTRO-THBOSOPHiCAL SYSTEM OF THE ROSICRUCIANS ^THE 

ALCHEMIC MAGISTERIUM. 

HE letters of all languages are significant marks 
or symbols, which have the " Twelve," or rather 
the original " Ten, Signs" of the " Zodiac" for their 
beginning. Of these letters there is a certain group which 
has, in the characters of all languages, a hieroglyphical 
reference to the originally single, and afterwards double, 
sign, " Virgo-Scorpio," which is supposed to give the key 
to the secret or cabalistic "Story of Creation," These 
letters are S and Z, L and M ; or rather a group, which is 
marked by A, H, M, S, S, Z— L, M, V, W. The significant 
aspirates, or "vowel-sounds," follow the same rule. The 
" Snake-like Glyph," or disguise, in which the " Becusant 
Principle" is supposed to have invested himself, has coiled 
(so to say), and projects significant curves and inflections, 
through all this group of letters and sounds ; which is per- 
ceivable, by a close examination and quick ear, in all 
languages, living and dead. The sigma presents itself to 
the eye (that recognises) in the Hebrew, the Sanscrit^ the 
Persian, the Arabic, the Coptic, the Old Gothic, the Georgian 
or Iberian, the Ancient Armenian, the Ethiopic or Gheez, 
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the Sclayonic, the Greek, the Latin, the Samaritan, the 
Irish, the Etruscan,— of all which alphabets, and the sym- 
bols serving for their " numerals," we had prepared a com- 
parative table, to prove the identity of the sign " Virgo- 
Scorpio" and its ciphers; but we forbore in deference to 
our limits, which did not advisedly admit of the addition. 

A comparative display of all marks or symbols which 
give occult expression to the "female side of nature," and 
its astronomical and astrological signs, affords the same 
result of identity. The marks of the " signs" WR and ni, 
and their ciphers, are interchangeable, and reflect from one 
to the other. It must be remembered that the sign " Libra" 
—our modem September — the " hinge-point" or "balance- 
centre" of the two wings of the celestial Zodiac — ^was an 
addition by the Greeks. Here, according to the Sabaean 
astrological tradition, the origin of "Good and Evil," of 
the maliflc and the benevolent "cabalistic investments of 
nature," the beginning of this "two-sexed," intelligent 
sublunary world, were to be found — all contained in the 
mysteries of this double sign. 

The cabalistic theory, and the Chaldaean reading, is, that 
the problems of the production of the sensible world are not 
to be read naturally, but supematurally. It was held that 
man's natural law is contained in God's magical law. It 
followed from this that present nature is secondary nature : 
that man is living in the " ruins" of the angelic world, and 
that man himself is a " ruin." Man fell into the degrada- 
tion of "nature" as the result of the seduction by the woman 
(to sexual sin), which produced the " generations" according 
to Man's ideas. The strange theories as to the history of 
the first world prevalent among the Cabalists imply that 
the appearance of "woman" upon the scene was an 
" obtrusion," in the sense of a thing unintended. Thus her 
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advent upon the scheme of creation — to use one of their 
mysterious expressions — was at a late and evil period of the 
world, which had sunk from the " supernatural" into the 
"natural." As woman had no part in the earliest world, 
and as her origin was altogether of another nature from that 
of man, the traces of her introduction, and the hints as to 
her true character, are to be found mystically in the ori- 
ginal sign, " Virgo-Scorpio," double-sided (yet identical) at 
first, but afterwards divided. These divided " personalities" 
were set thereafter in mythologic opposition. The reader 
is referred to the Zodiac on p. 65, fig. 12, where will be 
found the diagram illustrative of this idea, which was ori- 
ginated amidst the magic of the Syro-Chaldaeans ; it yet 
remains the key to all the mythologies. 

The sign " Virgo-Scorpio" stands in the present order of 
things, or in this non-angelic or mortal world, as a divided 
sign, because in the " World of Man" — as "bom of Woman" 
— enmity has been placed between the "Snake" and the 
"Woman." Thenceforth, from the " Fall," and as a conse- 
quence of it, they are in opposition. The sign of the 
"Balances" is placed hetwemy as the rescuing heavenly shield, 
miraculously interposed, separating, as the tremendous 
"-^gis," the two originally conjoint signs, and simul- 
taneously presented "both ways" (to speak in figure), 
defending **each from either" — "until the time shall be 
complete!" — which means the Apocalyptic "New Heaven 
and New Earth." 

Marks, movements, or influence from the side of 
" Scorpio," or from the sinister side, are malign, and mean 
danger ; because they represent the " Old Serpent," or, in 
other terms, the "Great Deep," or "Matter." Of such 
character are the letters " S" and " Z," and all their com- 
pounds; because this originally "single" sounds or letter 
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" 8-Z, Z-8," came into the world representing its sinful side. 
Man is pardoned through the " Promise to the Woman," 
and "Woman" is saved because through her the "Sa- 
viour of the World," or the " Rescuer of the World," or the 
"Deified Man," came into the world. Woman has the 
intermediate office of reconciling and consoling. In the 
abstract sense, as ^^virgo miacicC^ (or holy means), woman 
is free and unconscious of that deadly "Original Sin,** 
which, as the disobedience to the Divine Command (to 
refrain from that "Fruit" with "Eve," or with the "Na- 
tural Woman"), lost "Man" his place in the scheme of 
the "Immortal World." All this is part of the cabalistic 
view of the Mysteries of Creation. The Cabalists say that 
the " Lost Man" Adam should not have yielded to those 
irresistible fascinations of Eve, but should have contented 
himself— to speak in parable — ^with "his enjoined, other 
impersonated delights," whom he outraged in this prefer- 
ence, winning " Death." This is of course obscure, because 
it is a part of the secret, unwritten Cabala, never spoken in 
direct words. 

In the views of the refining Gnostics, woman is the acci- 
dental, unknowing " obtrusion" upon the universal design. 
The ideal woman (as " ideal virgin") is spiritually free from 
the curse and corruption of things material. From these 
ideas came the powers superstitiously imagined to be pos- 
sible in the virgin state, and to virgin woman. 

All the marks and forms connected with these proscribed 
letters "S" and "Z" have, on their material and worldly 
side, the character of charms, sigils, and talismans, in the 
evil sense, or dark sense. They were supposed to be means 
of magic by the old soothsayers. The celebrated Lord 
Monboddo produced a very elaborate treatise — quite con- 
trary to recognised ideas — ^to show that speech was not 
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natural to Ma% but that language was a result of the 
Primeval Fall, and that the punishment of Babel signified 
the acquisition of the tongues, and not the " confusion of 
language." 

A general display of the « Esses" (S.S.) and the " Zeds" 
(Z.Z.), and their combinations and sounds in all languages, 
would result in a persuasion of their serpentine origin. The 
forms of these snake-like glyphs and their cursive lines in 
all the alphabets will, on examination, present the same 
suspicious undulation. These letters have an intimate 
refluent connection with all the signs which mean the 
" Sea," the " Great Deep," " Matter in the abstract," or the 
" Personified Eeceptive Feminine Principle," which even- 
tually is to be the Conqueror of the " Dragon" or " Enemy." 
We thus desire to show the unity of the myths and the 
forms made use of for the expression of religious ideas in 
the glory of " Woman." 

We wish the reader to take notice that the above sin- 
gular notions are in no way shared by us, further than as 
occurring in our account of some of the strange reveries 
of the "Illuminati" or "Gnostics;" due, therefore, in our 
comments. 

" I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel" (Genesis iii. 1 5). 

A careful and critical inspection of all the alphabets or 
letter-forms, whether cursive or fluent, or rigid and rectan- 
gular, — as in the Greek, and still more obviously in the 
Latin, — will show that certain ideas are expressed pictorially 
in them. Two principal ideas seem to be. furtively sug- 
gested. These are the upright oxpJj^allus, and the cross-line 
or " snake," whether the horizontal be undulated or direct. 
In the Greek letters these ideas make the form. The first 
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letters, according to the Cabalists, were the original *^ Ten 
Signs of the Zodiac," which contained mythologically the 
history of the " making of the world." These " Ten Signs" 
afterwards multiplied and produced other broods of letters, 
some of which were the cuneiform and early tree-like 
alphabets. There seems to be an " event" symbolised, or 
pictured, in the alphabets. This mystic idea, which is 
hidden in the hieroglyphics called letters, is supposed by 
the more profound of the Talmudists to be the introduction 
of " Man" into the world, through the very fact of his 
** Fall," or as arising through the " Temptation," the chief 
efficient in which is the " Snake." Thus every letter is 
an anagram of "Man, Woman, and Snake," in various 
phases of the story. Each letter has embodied in it the 
" Legend of the Temptation," and conceals it safely in a 
" sign." 

" Ut omnia uno tenore currunt, redeamus ad mysticam 
serpentis significationem. Si igitur sub serpentis imagine 
Phallicum Signum intelligimus, quam jplana sunt et can- 
cinna cuncta pictura Uneamenta. Neque enim pro Phallo 
poneretur Serpens nisi res significata cum typo accurate 
congrueret" (Jasher, editio secunda, p. 48). 

The late Dr. Donaldson has a dissertation upon the 
word 3pJ/, which is translated "^r in Genesis iii. 15. 
He adduces Jeremiah xiii. 22, and Nahum iii. 5, and, com- 
paring the words made use of in the original, shows that 
the "heeF is a euphemism, as are the "/c«r in Isaiah vii. 20. 
His exhaustive argument demonstrates that the part in- 
tended to be signified by the word is pudenda muliebria. 
The whole proves the extreme importance— in the mythical 
and magical sense — of this unexpected figure, and throws 
quite a new philosophical light on it. These views fortify 
completely our Eosicrucian explanation of the origin of 
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the Order of the Garter, and other kindred subjects, fully 
discussed in our book. This significant connection of the 
two figures — the phallm and the ^«5ct^5— explains the text 
in Genesis i. 27, " Male and Female created He them," — i. «. 
13T, ^fe^w/5, "sword;" n3p.3» "sheath." In this latter 
word, the part which characterises the female is used for 
the woman herself. Qy., in this connection, Kehah (" case," 
or " container," or " deep"), the Caaba at Mecca, and Keb 
or Gab, standing for Cabala, Kabbala, Gebala, Kebla, or 
"Ark," or "Mystery" — the grand central point of all 
religions ? 

A modem learned writer, Thomas Inman, M.D., gives 
the following as an interpretation of the passage, "Thou 
shalt bruise his headj and he shall bruise thy ^?;" " Glo- 
riam fascini congressio tollit et caput ejus humile facit, sed 
infligit injuriam moritura mentula, quum impregnationem 
efl&cit et uteri per novas menses tumorem profert." This 
may explain the reason why the cube of the Phrygian Cap, 
in the ancient sculptures of the " armed female," is worn 
in reverse, or at the hack of the head, as shown in figs. 207 
and 208, p. 276, 

The celebrated philosopher, Petrus Gassendus, assailed 
the system of Robertus de Fluctibus, or Robert Flood, and 
criticised it at great length, in his work entitled Examm i% 
qud Prtncipia Fhilosophice Roherti Flicddi, Medici^ reteguntur^ 
published at Paris in 1630. But he never really seized the 
spirit of Flood's system, and he wasted his force. He did 
not comprehend the Rosicrucian views with the largeness of 
insight of a man of great critical powers, which Gassendus 
otherwise undoubtedly possessed. Gassendus, however, 
was a prejudiced theologian, and was ill-calculated for a dis- 
quisition upon a philosophy so remote and subtle. Before 
an insight of greater depth, of more readiness, and less ob- 
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stinacy, the diflSculties presented by Flood melt away, even 
converting into new proofe. His exhaustive logical positions 
— ^indeed, the necessity of his theorems — are soon recognised 
by an investigator, when he shakes off trammels and clears 
himself of prepossession. But a rapid and complete philo- 
sophical grasp, extraordinaiy in its decision, is indispens- 
able. Flood's system is profound, shadowy, difficult, and 
deep-lying. Short of consummate judgment and clear mind 
in those to whom they are submitted, Flood's ideas, in their 
very strangeness and apparent contradiction, startle and 
bewilder, because they contradict all the accepted philoso- 
phies, or at least their conclusions, and stand alone. The 
ordinary recognised knowledge, heired from the current 
accumulation, opposes him. Flood's deeper teaching, by its 
very nature, and through the character of those from whom 
it sprung, is secret, or at all events evading, where the know- 
ledge is not wholly suppressed. 

As an instance of the impossibility of accepting Flood's 
ideas, if these were such, Gassendus charges him with a stu- 
pendous puzzle — that of passing the entire interpretation of 
Scripture over, not to the Mystics only, but to Alchemy. 
Gassendus asserts, as the opinion of Flood, that the key of 
the Bible mysteries is to be found in the processes of 
alchemy and of the hermetic science; that the mystical 
sense of Scripture is not otherwise explainable than by the 
" Philosopher's Stone ;" and that the attainment of the 
" Great Art," or of the secrets which lie locked, is " Hea- 
ven," in the Rosicrucian profundities. Old and New Testa- 
ment, and their historical accounts, are alike hermetic in 
this respect. The " Grand Magisterium" — the " Great 
Work," as the alchemists call it — is mythed by Moses in 
Genesis, in the Deliverance from Egypt, in the Passage of 
the Red Sea, in the Jewish Ceremonial Law, in the Lives of 
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the Patriarchs and Prophets, — such as Abraham, David, 
Solomon, Ja<5ob, Job. In this manner the true Cabalists 
are supposed to be Alchemists in common with the Magi, 
the Sages, Philosophers, and Priests, when these possessed 
the " trae and only knowledge." The " Just Man made 
Perfect" is the Alchemist, who, having found the " Philo- 
sopher's Stone," becomes glorified and immoriial by the use 
of it. To be said to " die," is when the material elements 
can no longer maintain themselves. To "rise," is when the 
immaterial life or spark is liberated out of its perishable in- 
vestment. To be " glorified," is when the powers, or inde- 
pendence, are attained which properly appertain to the super- 
naturally perfect " Light," into which, like Enoch or Elijah, 
the Rosicrucian is transfigured, and in which he knows " all," 
can be " all," and do " all." It is this " draught of immor- 
tality" which enables him to assume what form he will, by 
passing through Nature as its master, and renewing his body 
by means of his art. 

The adept stands in the place of Nature, and does that 
with the obstruction of matter — separating by dissolution 
the pure from the impure — which it takes unassisted Nature 
ages, perhaps, to effect. The alchemist is supposed to be 
superior to Nature to that extent, that he can pass through 
it (that is, through its appearances), and work on it^ and in 
it, on the other side. It is here — ^in this true Anima Mundi, 
or " Soul of the World" — ^that the alchemist, or Rosicrucian, 
regathers the light dispersed out of its old broken forms. Gold 
is the flux of the sunbeams or of light, sufPused invisibly and 
magically into the body of the world. Light is sublimated 
gold, rescued magically, by invisible stellar attraction, out 
of the material depths. Qold is thus the deposit of light, 
which of itself generates. Light, in the celestial world, is 
subtle, vaporous, magically exalted gold, or "spirit of 
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flame." Gold draws inferior natures in the metalfl, and, 
intensifying and multiplying, converts into itself It is 
a part of the first-formed " Glory* or " Splendour," of which 
all objects and all souls are points or parts. 

Gassendus asserts that when the Bosicrucians teach that 
the " Divinity" is the " Light" or the " Realisation of Crea- 
tion," displayed from the beginning (A) to the end (O) of the 
whole visible or comprehensible frame, they mean that the 
Divine Being is not possible or existent^ according to hmnan 
idea, unless "He," or the "Original light," is manifested 
or expressed in some special " comprehensible" other light or 
form. The " Second" reflects the glory of the " First Lights" 
and is that in which the " First" displays. This second light, 
or Anima Mund% is " Manifestation," or the " Son as proceed- 
ing from the Father." This synthesis is the lights breath, life, 
aura, or Sacred Spirit. It is the solar or golden alchemical 
soul, which is the sustainment and perfection of every thing. 
All lies between hermetic rarefaction and condensation, — 
mortal and spiritual both. 

"Is not the Devil the * Deep Darkness,' or 'Matter*? 
the * terra damnata et mahdkta^ which is left at the bottom 
of the process of the Supreme Distiller, who condenses and 
evokes the * Light' from out of it ? Is not * Lucifer* the 

* Lord of the False Splendours of the Visible World* ? Can 
the Prince and Ruler of this Relegate or Lower World soar 
with his imitations? Can the * Adversary' pass into the 

* Region of Light' ? Can he rise anew to combat in that 
Heaven where he has already encountered the * Mighty 
Ones' who have driven him down; and can he there spread 
again, like a cloud, his concentrate darkness?" The Ca- 
balists and Talmudists aver that Scripture, history, fable, 
and Nature, are alike obscure and unintelligible without 
their interpretation. They aver that the Bible is the story 
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of heavenly things put forward in a way that can be alone 
comprehensible by man, and that without their Cabala, and 
the parables in which they have chosen to invest its revela- 
tion, not religion only, but even familiar Nature, is un- 
intelligible. 

It has been a common opinion, and it so remains, that 
there is no such thing as the Philosopher's Stone, and that 
the whole history and accounts of it are a dream and a 
fable. A multitude of ancient and modem philosophers 
have thought otherwise. As to the possibility of metals 
transmuting from one into the other, and of the conversion 
of the whole into gold, Libavius brings forward many in- 
stances in his treatise De Natara Metallorum. He produces 
accounts to this effect out of Geberus, Hermes, Amoldus, 
Thomas Aquinas {Ad Frairem, c. i.), Bemardus Comes, 
Joannes Eungius, Baptista Porta, Kubeus, Domesius Vo- 
gelius, Penotus Quercetanus, and others. Franciscus Picus, 
in his book De AurOy sec. 3, c. 2, gives eighteen instances in 
which he saw gold produced by alchemical transmutation. 
To those who allege the seeming impossibility, he rejoins, 
that difficult things always seem at first impossible, and that 
even easy things appear impracticable to the unskilled and 
unknowing. 

The principles and grounds for concluding that there may 
be such an art possible as alchemy we shall sum up as 
follows. Firstly, it is assumed that every metal consists of 
mercury as a common versatile and flexible base, from which 
all metals spring, and into which they may be ultimately 
reduced by art. Secondly, the species of metals, and their 
specific and essential forms, are not subject to transmuta- 
tion, but only the individuals ; in other words, what is 
general is abstract and invisible, what is particular is con- 
crete and visible, and therefore can be acted upon. Thirdly, 

z 
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aU metals differ, not in their common natnre and matter, 
but in their degi-ee of perfection or purity towards that 
invisible " light" within every thing, or celestial " glory" or 
base for objects, which has " matter" as its mask. Fourthly, 
Art surmounteth and transcendeth Nature; for Art, di- 
rected upon Nature, may in a short while perfect that which 
Nature by itself is a thousand years in accomplishing. 
Fifthly, God hath created every metal of its own kind, and 
hath fixed in them a principle of growth, especially in the 
perfect metal gold, which is the master of the material, and 
which in itself has magnetic seed, or magic light, an unseen 
and heavenly power, unknown in this world, but which can 
by art be evoked, be made to inspire and multiply and take 
in all matter. 

It is said of the alchemical philosophers, that no sooner 
did they attain this precious " Stone" or " Power," than the 
very knowledge of it, in its magic surprise, delighted them 
more than aught that the world could give. They made 
greater use of it in its supernatural effects upon the human 
body than in turning it upon the base matter, to make 
" gold" of this latter. And in answer to those who would 
ask what was the reason that those supposed greatest of all 
philosophers did not render themselves and their friends 
rich by a process so speedy and thorough, it was rejoined, that 
they wanted not, that they were satisfied in the possession of 
the ability, that they lived in the mind, that they rested in 
theory and declined practice, that they w^re so overcome 
and astonished at the immensity of the power accorded by 
God's grace to man, that they disdained to become gold- 
makers to the greedy, or suppliers to the possibly idle 
needy, and that they were afraid to be made the prey and 
sacrifice of avaricious, cruel tyrants; which would be but 
too surely their fate if they were, through vain -glory, 
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or temptation, or avoidable force, to make known their 
wondrous gifts. 

Therefore these conclusive reasons, and others similar, 
impelled the Society to hide from the world, not only their 
stupendous art, but also themselves. They thus remained 
(and remain) the unknown, "invisible," "illuminated" Rosi- 
crucians, or Brethren of the Eosy Cross ; regarding whose 
presence and intentions no one knows any thing, or ever did 
know any thing, truly and in reality, although their power 
has been felt in the ages, and still remains unsuspectedly 
conspicuous : all which we think we have in some measure 
proved. 
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PRINCESS OP BRITAIN, AND HER COMPANIONS. With 
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AND OTHER ESS A YS, is. ^d. Cloth, is. lod. 
A volume of delightful papers, humorous and pathetic. 

GOLDWIN SMITH — oc/R relations with ame 

RICA. 6d. In cloth, is. 
An able and eloquent little book. 

HOOD WHIMS AND ODDITIES. 40 lUus- 
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"The best of all books of humour."— Professor Wilson. 
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COMPLETE. IS. In cloth, IS. 6d. 
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HAWTHORNE note books. Edited by Conway. 

IS. In cloth, IS. 6d. 
"Live ever, sweet, sweet book."— Longfellow. 

BRIGHT SPEECHES ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

IS. 4d. In cloth, is. lod. 
Delivered during the last 20 years. 

GLADSTONE speeches on questions of 

THE DA Y. IS. 4d. In cloth, is. lod.. 
Delivered during the last 20 years. 

BYRON TRUE STORY OF LORD AND LADY 

BYRON. IS. In cloth, IS. 6d. 
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Gardens. Price i3a. the two Tolnmea. 
'.• Tbli ■■ ft DCWAnd moil InTerHan; wort, ^HDraGonpJfl^A ETIal«Ta( then rivanHMotu-of- 
doDT rDtorU, InRD [he eki-IE«t mrEf-A u tha pnHiit lima. Itkv f vAIDni, Ifas nrambBdH, tliB rtdn, 
-■ - ■ tMfc«iUpi™iD^ll..puk.f«m .^..^_*. i._ 



-Ef-A u tha pnHiit lima. Itkv f pAloni, Ifaa nrama 
of t>i^lil«bii 

John Camden HotUn, 74 and 75, Piceadiily, W, 



VERY IMPORTAIHT NEW BOOKS. 

FOFDtJLa EIDITION OF UB. DISBABLrS ePBHOHIl». 
IKktmU's (TIm a^ht Hon. B.) SpMokra on tlLO Oon- 

stdtutJODol Policy of the Laat 30 Teara. Bojsl iSmo, m. 4d. 



s^ri-Si^ 






Artemiui Wud's X«otiiro at tlw Egyptiaii E«I1, with 

tlieFanonraa,6B. Edited b; T.W. Bobeetwin (Author of " Cute," 

' "Onn," " Society," &o.), and B. P. Hinobton. 8id>U 4to, es^- 

aitfAy prinUd grten and gold, with NUVRaouB iiNtBD OJ-VsiBAiiOHa, 




" Hr. Hotten has conceiTed the h4>pr idea of printing Aitmaxut Ward's 
' Leoture' in Bach e, my as to aflbrd the reader an acom«te Dotion of the 
emphaaia, by-plaj, &c., mth which it was delirered. We hare do he*U«- 



HSUB ia tU IhO, III IMmrHd^ 






Seddii^^s (Cyru) Paraonal Beminixcences of Emi. 

nent Hen. Thick or. 8vo, three vol*., 5». complete. 

*•* Full of amnmng stories of eminent Literary and other CcIebriKei 

0/ Hm present tentury. Theviork is o/uniJ of onecdote. 

.ipply to Mr. Sotten dibect/h- thii tBori, 

John Camdmt Botten, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, W. 



F£SY IMPOSTAUT NEIF BOOKS. 
AABOH VER LET'S Sketching in Vatec Oolonis, for 

' SI). Br Aabot Pbblit, Aatluff of "Th« Bnglith Behool in 'Watac- 
Colonn," te. Illdiibiiid -witb Twaan-ovR Biimivni^ Chboho- 
Lm^OOBilPH*, pTodiued with th? utmost on to reaemble origiD*! WaTsS- 
OoLom DkiwiXH. Small folio, tba teit Uita&ll; printad, ia faud- 

•omBUnding, gilt edfefciuiUblt for tbedratring-n- "-' ' 




r-5» 

tv Tiis mosi amtalngitorJtiMalna^ 
paatei Ikravgh iive IDITIOaa, TtetM»3 
mryiekara the higkntpxaitt at '•a eUftr 
aad brilliant iook." TO SO OTBXR 
WOSS OS' TSS TXBBBNT DAT 
SATB BO MAST tUBTISQXnsSSD ABTISTS COSTSIBUTBD 

n^vaTaAmonm. To a* dtngnt of qborob csulkbraits, 

JOSV LESCH, JUZIAIT FOBTCB, "FSIZ," <n*i etkar arttttt. 
am VOEL FATSy, XILLAIS, JOSN TBlfSlEL, BICRABD 
BOYLE, owl If. XI^BS SHWABDS *4M mow ttmtribiatd utrai 
4X^uitlUpletiint,tk%amaHngthtnea edition — tuilchi* rviCI IB! *ita 
4» TBB OLD OH. oiul comtainM imiiitibly ftmutt piecet—TSB BEST 
BOOK BOS TRB BBAWINQ-BOOSI TASLS yow PCBLtaMSB. 

* iadia-faptr lant, a»d 4liganiljt boKni,gtU, 
f- 

Jti» Camd4»StitU»,j^a»dji,Piteaiills, W. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



Sets 0f ''Fnnoli/' 1841—1860. Mr. Hotten has 

pnrobased from the Messrs. Virtue and Go. their xmtirb bemaindix 
of this important set of books, which contains, among its iz,ooo Illns- 
irations and Contributions from the most noted Wits of the time, the 
iTHOLG OF LvECu's Skktches, 4 vols. ; Leech's Pencillings, 2 vols.; 
TxNNiXL'8 Cabtoons; Dotlb's Mb. Pips htb Diabt; Mannebs and 
Customs op the English ; Bbown, Jones, and Bobinson ; Punch's 
Almanacks, z voL ; Thackeray's Miscellanies, 4 vols. ; Tlie Candle 
Lectures ; Story of a Feather ; &c., &c. 39 half-yearly vols, bound in 
so vols., cloth gilt, s^t edges, published at £x6 los., to be obtained of 
Mr. Hotten for £7 igs. only. 

Tlie Standard Work on Diamonds and Freoions Stones; 

their History, Value, and Properties, with Simple Tests for Asoer- 
taining thoir Bealit^r. By Habbt Emanuel, F.B.G.S. With nnme- 
xous Illnstrations, tinted and plain. New Editicm, Prices brought 
down to Present Time, full gilt, cheap edition, 6s. 






** win b« ack^tebl* to many readera.**— Time*. 

** An toraliuible woik for bnyen nnd Mllen. "—S>rrf af^r. 

8«e the Timen* Bevlew- of three eolamim 

%• This new edition is greatly supeiHrn' to the previous one. It ^V6$ 
the latest market value for Diamonds and Precious Stones of every size. 

The Tonng Botanist : A Popular Guide to XSlementary 

Botany. By T. S. Ealph, of the Linnaean Society. In i vol., witii 
300 Ditiwings from Katore, 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. 6d. coloured by hand. 

*«* An exsellent book for the jroQ^sr bf pinner. The objects eeleetod M illaatrstiODS axe eitlMr 
Mugr of aeeeM 9» speoUnous of wUd i>Uatf , ox «re common In gwdena. 

Gnnter's Modem Confectioner. The Best Book on 

Confectionery and Desserts. An Entirely New Edition of this 
Standard Work on the Preparation of Confectionery and the Arrange- 
ment of Desserts. Adapted for private families or large establish- 
ments. By William Jeanes, Chief Confectioner at Messrs. Guntcr's 
(Confectioners to Her Majesty), Berkeley-squaze. With Plates, post 
8ro, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

**AI1 hoaaekeepen ehonld lunre iV'-DaOy TOegn^k. 

%• This work has won for itself the reputation ^ being the 8tanda/rd 
English Book on the preparation of all kinds of Confectionery, and on 
the arrangement of Desserts, 

10 John Camden Hottent 74 cmd 75, Piccadilly, W. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
THX SEW "PUVXUTA SESZEB" OF 

CHOICE ILLUSTRATED WORKS OF 
HUMOUR. 




Ekganlly proiled on loned paper, full gilt, gilt edges, for the 
Drawing Moora, price 6s, each ; — 

1. Carols of Cookaijna. By Henry S. Leigh. Vent de 

SoaieU, and charmms Verses descriptiTe of London life. With 
numarona eainisite little designs b; ^foed CokcaNEN and tlie Ute 
JoBN Leecb. SmoU 4to, elsgant, nnifonn with " Pniuana," St. 

2. Tlie " Bab Ballads." ITew Ulootrated Book of 

HUHOUI ; OK, A QSUT DeaI. OT BHIKE WITH VEKI LITTLE BeASOH. 

By W. 8. GiLBEBT. With a host lauobablb iLLirariuTiOH oh 

NEAELI BTEET FADE, SBAITH BI THE AutAoB. Od tODed P»pei, gilt 

edges, price 61. 



isitely 

ratrageoae Fnni, and it one of the mort popnlor boob eTar 
isBoed. New edition, luiif orm with the " Bab Ballads," price Ga. 
Why did Su Chailla get to tmgry ahen lie i«u chaffed about fks 
GorilM ? ffTiy ? vie aik. 

Why u a chryiaUt Uke a fco( roll ? You will Ajuttiess remark, "B»- 
caivje it'a (Ae ^™6 that motsi fhe huUerfiy !" But tee " Funiana." 
Why is a inde-awaji« hat $0 called ? Because it never had a noj), and 



John Camden Botten, 74 and 75, FiceadiUv, W. 



r£RY mPOSTAST SEW BOOKS. 



V«w Book of IMJfilitfal Tdfls.— " Fualtr rairy nilos ;- 

or, OlimpKi of ElOond at EeaUianton Hull." Edited 'jy Gbolso*. 
VBLIT Fennell, Aathor of "Pnolc on Psframs/' tui., i^oniad with 
beaatifal tactniei of "My Lord Lion," "King: UggannoKgei," sod 
othsi sreat folki. Handioniel} piiiited od tooe^ papor. is cutii, ynsa 
•od gold, piioe 4l- (id. pUin, 5«- 6d. colcnmd. 

PopQlBT Bomanow of the Weat of England ; or, tlie 

Dioltoo! OJd CornwalL CollectsdjadoditedbyRoBBKr Huiir,F.B.S. 
Thia dfty, in t Tola. !vo, vei? hindsomely printed, prioo 169. 
tgr Onbn a /no eojiiet o/ tftia vary wierating viork nou rvmotTi, and 
conEi w 




Obtain Cnstaguette. His Snrprisiug, almost Incre- 
dible AdventoiM. 4ta, iriUi Quiutb Dobe's lUoatratjons. la. od. 
(aeUs at 51.) 
DuLBCT ArmaatOK mat ba riuid» to Mr. EoUenfor tiUs bcoh. 

Cant, per Cent. A Story written npon a Bill Stamp. 

By Blancbaud Jersold. Witli nnmeronB colomnd illnitratioiu in 
me style of tlie lata Mr. Leech'a durming deaigoa. [ImmediattlV' 

John Camdtn HoU»n, 74 and 75, Pic«uItUv, W. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



The Champion Fig of Englajid. A Capital Story £6r 

Schoolboys. Cloth gilt. With spirited Illastratioiis by Concaueiij 
coloured and plaia, 33. 6d. 

*' He w«s a pig>— take him for all in all, 
We ne'er ihall look npon bia like again." 

UNIFOEM WITH ME. RiTSKIN'S EDITION OF " GERMAN 

POPULAR STORIES." 

Prince XTbbely Bubble's ITew Story Book. 

THE DRAGON ALL COVERED WITH SPIKES. 

THE LONG-TAtLED NAG. 

THE THREE ONE-LEGGED MEN. 

THE OLD FLY AND THE YOUNG FLY 

TOM AND THE OGRE. 

And many other tales. 

By J. Templeton Lucas With nmnerons Illastrations by Matt 
morgan, Barnes, Gordon Thompson, ^rontonj and other artists. In 
small 4to, green and gold, 4s. 6d. 

Gut leaves, Ss. 6d. 




^=g^ 






V 



*** This is an entirely new story-boojc, and one that is likely to become 
very popular. 



Acrostics in Prose and Verse. Edited by A. E. H. 

izmo, gilt cloth, gilt edges, 33. 

SECOND SERIES, iimo, gilt cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

THIRD SERIES, iimo, gUt cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

FOURTH SERIES. With 8 Pictorial Acrostics, iimo, gilt 

cloth, 3s. 

FIFTH SERIES. Easy Double. Historical. Scriptnial Acrostics. 



i2mo, gilt cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

The most i>opiilar Acrostics published. 

*0* Each tenet told teparatdy. These are the best volameB of Acrostics ever issned. They oomprlso 
Single, Donble, Treble, and ereiy variety of acrostic, and the set would amose the younger menuMrs 
of a family for an entire winter. 

The whole complete in a case, " The Acrostic Box,** price 15s. 
JoJm Camden Hotten, 74 cmd 75, FiccaddUy, W. 



VER Y IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 

NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED SJIUOBOUS NOVELa. 
1. The Story of n Eoneyiaooii. By Cha9. H. Ross and 

Ahbsme CuKEZ. WHb nnmeroaB lUiutialioiia. Cnnm Sfo, elotli 




3. Cent, per Cent. A Stoi? wiitten upon a Bill SUtnp. 
By Blanchabd JEnHOLD. With nameroiu oolonied DlmtratioiiB- 
Ciown Sto, oloth gilt, tis. 




Tlie Qenial Sliowman; or, AdTentores with ArteniTis 

aowa Eto, iUoatrated by 



John Camden Sctten, 740711! yj, Piccadilly, W. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
MB. SWINBURNE'S NEW BOOK. 

•,• "A wonderful literary performance." — "Splendour oj 
ttyle andmajestic beauty of dtclion never surpassed." — WILLIAM 
BLAKE: A Critical Essay. With facsimile Paintings, 
coloured by hnnd, from the original drawings painted by 
Blake and his wife. Thick 8to pp 350 163 
An xtraordi 




Ur. Swinbnrua's Foems ajid Ballads. Third Edition. 



A Tratgedy. New 



John Camden BotUn, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, W. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



Original Editum of Blalco^ Worlok 

NOTICE, — ^Mr. Hotten has in preparatioii a few f aoamile oopies (ewad 
as ix) vapeTf prvrUing — the waUT'Colowr d/rwunnga hemg JUl&oL in by cm 
arHst) of the Obiginal Editions of the Boots written and Illastrated 
by William Blake. As it Ib only intended to jproduoe— with ntmost 
care — a few examples of each work, Mr. Hotten will be glad to hear from 
any gentleman who may desire to secnre copies of these wonderful books. 
The first volume, " Mabbiagb of Heaven and Hell/' 4to, is now being 
issued, price 30s., half morocco. 

** Blake is a real name. I aasure yoo, and a moet extraordinary man he is, if he still be lining'. 
Be is the Blake whose wild derigns aooompaoy a spl«ndid edition of * Blair's Onnre.* He pauOt m 
water-eoUntn nuarveUous strange picture*— oitioju ef hit brain— which he aeeertt he ha* teen, Theg 
have great merit, I most look upon him as one of the most extraordinary persons of the age."— 
Chaklxs Lamb. 

George diapmaa's Plays^ firom tlie Original Tests. 

Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by Aloebnon Ghablbs 
SwiNBUBNE. 4 vols., tastefully printed, uniform with Wm. Pickering's 
Editions of the " Old Dramatists." [In prepavnUion, 

UNIFORM WITH ME. SWmBXJENE'S POEMS. 
Fcap. 8vo, 450 pages. Fine Portrait and Autograph, 7s. 6d. 

Walt WMtman's Poems. (Leaves of Grass, Bnun- 

Taps, &o,) Selected and Edited by William Michael Bosssm. 

** Whitnan is a poet who bears and needs to be read as a whole, and theft flie volume and torrent 
of his power carnr the diaftrarements along with it and away.— He is reelij a line feUow.'" 
Chamben't Jourmd, in a very long Notice, July 4th, 1868. 





•^' -^ great deal of pr^ud/ice m this cownvbry has been sh(ywn agamst 
tMsvery TemwrkaMe cmthor. His work should be read by independent 
mrndsy <md cm opinion formed totally apwrt from the attacks that ha/ve 
been made upon him. 



d's Criticisms on Swinburne's Poems. Price 

38. 6d. 



The Prometheus Bonnd of ASschylns. Translated in 

the Original Metres by C. B. Cayley, B.A. Cloth, price 38. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION.— Now ready, 4to, los. 6d., on toned paper, 

very elegant. 

Bianca. Poems and Ballads. By Edward Brennan. 



Jo^n Camden Hotten, 74 amd 75, PiccadilVyt W. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 

HOST .AMUSmO NEW BOOK. 

CarleatnTo Sistory of tlie Georges (Houe of Eonorer). 

Very entetf^mng book of 6aq wees, wifb 400 Pictnres, CanoatnrsB, 

Sqnllu, Biosdiida^ fnndoif Fiotoiea. B; T. Wbiout, f.S^ T^U 




*«* Oominnion Volume to "Historjr of Sicnbosidf." Beriemd ij 
■Imoib ever; Englisli joumal with hdgheEt approbation. 



^^TUibOHor the ttMmxeBabll mud Kuwait >>flO>l<J^n mm .''--nfMt 
•* It nemi nrHrflnool to taj tfiBI Ob It 40 vtBTtlllqLar bogK n ti lodM 

QudljU SYBDt Ot llDL«,bud]jBlMrKH« tf IDUfc, hMI^IVA H«U WbLotHj 1 

[hU«, Which !■ not utlrlKd«iiH]lUDtljml«dlii1ii«HDini. W« htrt hut Uw 
MofrihloQlUraj, ■iidfrpm<kll«jtoCra ttrt m fc '^-IfjntliijJtg. 

•BIiBiraliUlsllrmiil Ui> UnllM of bsoti. u ■IB oa> of tlw moU hilni 
InMl^nlt >^_»>«,f> ™™_™°^( *^ tglllpi. 'n» tap old pat«irUili 



Kotioo.— Lavg»-paper EditioB, 4to, only 100 printsd, 

1_ c J. —irging for tJiB lovers of ohoice br-"- — "*■ 

10 (a capital book to iUostntte), 3 



papor, wide margiiu for the lovers of ohoice booki. witb 
le.Ti»]f-niori .----- 



Bomance of tlie Bod : an Anecdotal Eistory of tlia 
Birdi in Ancient and Modeni Times. Witb some qoaint iUoitratJoni, 
Onmn 8vo, bandaomel; printed. [In prepaToiion, 

John CmndM WitUm, 74 ami 75, ftccodOIv, IT. it 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



Common Prayer. ZUustrated 1^ Bolbein and Alliert 

Purer. With Wood EngraTinsra of the Banco of Death, a fimgolarly 
ourious eeries after Holbein, with Scriptural Qaotations and P^Terbs 
in the Margin. 8yo, exquisitely printed on tinted paper^ Ss. 6d.; in 
dark morocco, Elizabethaa style, gilt edges, iSs. 6d. 
Apply DiBXCT for ims exquisite volume. 

AN APPEOPEIATE BOOK TO ILLUMINATE- 

%* The attention of those who practise the beautiful art of TtXnmin^Krt^ 

is requested to the following sumptuouB Tolumeu 

T2ie Presentation Book of Common Prayer. ZIliis^ 

trated with Elegant Ornamental Borders in red and black, from 
"Books of Hours" and lUominated Missals. By 6kofbb::s7 Tort. 
One of the most tasteful and beautiful books ever printed. May now 
be seen at all booksellers, 

Although the price is only a few shillings (7s. 6d. in plain doth ; Ss. 6d. 
antique do. ; 143. 6d. morocco extra), this edition is so prized by artists 
that at the South Kensington and other important Art Schools copies 
are kept for the use of students. 

English Clmrcli Fnmitnre, Ornaments, and Decora- 
tions, at the Period of the Bef ormation. Edited by Ed. Peacock, F.S JL 
MOST INTERESTING BOOK ON ANGLICAN CSURGH ORNA- 
MENTS. Thick 8vo, with illustrations, 15s. 

**yei7 enrioo* as ihowin; what ftrtidea of oharob furnltnre were in thoM dayt eonefdered to be 
Molatrooi or nanecenary. The work, of which only a liinited namber has been printed, la of th« 
Idchest interest to those who take part in the present Kltual discussion."— £m BeUgiaut Jommab. 

NEW BOOK BY PEOFESSOE BENAN'S ASSOCIATE. 

Apollonins of Tyana : tlie Pagan or False Christ of 

the Third Century. An Essay. By Albert Eeville, Pastor of the 
Walloon Church at Eotterdam. Authorised translation. Price 3s. 6d. 

*»* A most enrlons account of an attempt to revive Paganism in the third centiuy fay means of a 
fUse Christ Strange to say, the principal events in the life ol Apollonins are almoat iooaticaLwith 
the Gospel narrative^ 

Carlyle on the Choice of Books. Address by Thomas 

Carlylb, with Memoir, Anecdotes, Two Portraits, and View of his 
House in Chelsea. This day, elegantly printed, pp. 96, cloth 28. 

%* The leader in Daily TOegraphy April 85th, largely quotes from above ** M emoQc:" 

Smiles's (Saml.) Story of the Life of George Stephen- 
son; a Companion Volumo to '' Self -Help." Sells at 68. A few 
copies only at 3s. 9d. Apply to Mr, Hottery direct for this hook. 



Ualone's (Ed.) Life. By Sir James Prior, UTith his 

Manuscript Anecdotes, "Maloniana," &c. A handsome library toL« 
with fine portrait. Sells at X4s. Cloth new, 43. 3d. 

Apply to Mr, Hotten direct for this booh, 
John Camden Hotten, 74 and 75, Piccadilly , W, 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 

j-olm BasUn and Qeovge Cmllnihanfc. — " Germia 

Fopalu StoriM." ColIsct«d by tiie Brothan Okiuii, from Onl 
Tradition, uidTTtuia1atedb;El>aARTiIU>B. Edited by John Ruskth. 
WJTS TWESTY-TWO aLVBTRATIOSa AFTER THE INim- 
TABLE DESianS OF SEORQE CRUIK8HANK. Both BeriMoom- 
jMa in i voL Ter; dicdoel; printed, in amall 4to, prioe &B. 6d. 



■fflM<mMihTM h —>a»^TWrttiritfc*PPtiil«<Mi»|)t*d»i«d?tTBgUwfc 

STliUlUWffcimiT li»iwWi^« 1 hMnW limJ IW J»«l» !■ WIflEim *ii)i»>M> Hit 

Uaidf KHnliliirlirilLirifkiMbafR^ ika.-^^>»M-iUe«v''*^'*°^ * 

Eood'» "Whiiaa and Oddities," 1828. A New and 

TWy'Clie&p Edition of tliii well-known Book, with the AnUioi'a 40 
inimitabl; fmm; Woadaatj. gqoaro luau, price la. stiff ooTuri 




Havtlionis'a ITote Book, A new and moat interestiitg 

Tolnme of Aatobiognphicsl Beminiacences, Ideas, and Snggeitioni 
by thii delightful aathor, Belectfid from his prirata Nota Boofei. 
Sqoaie iimo, stiff corac, 1b.| orcbUineat, is 6d, 
tS' The poet LongfaUow Uina anticipate this chaiming book : — " Lira 

erar, sweet, eweet book. It comes fvom tho hand of a man of ganins. 

BJrBiithing about it hsa the freshness ol morning and May." 

John Ovmdtn Eottan, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, W. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



H18W BOOK BY THB AUTHOR OF "A NIGHT IN A WOBK. 

HOUSE.- 

Frepaiing, in crown 8to, hmdBomely printed. 

The Wilds of London: with a Full Aceoimt of the 

NatdvoB. By the Amateur '' Lambeth Oamuil," ULr, James Gbsvn- 
WOOD, of the PaU MaU Qoaette. 

"Mr. Jam« GfMDWOOd, th« lirotlMr of <1m sdltor of <1m PMI MoB OoMttc, who wvols 
■pfarUed aocomit of hi* workhooM ospertencM for this Joomal, hM Jwk «oimiMaea4 • 
*deieripttv« ikoCehM. firom th« penonal obwrratknii and anvariaaoM of tin wxttar, of 
Msnesi peoptoi aad piaoM la LoMOB.' ''"-ImmIm JbvJcw. 

The Thames from Ozfbrd to London. For^ Exqniate 

Fhotographs. Boyal 4to. Both series oompleto in a neat Freneh 
moxocGO iolio» with flaps, gilt side, £3 los. 

LIST OF FH0T06BAFHS.— FissT SxRixs. 



of 



Oxford. 

Barges at Oxford. 

Ifley Mill. 

Bridge at Nnneham. 

Day's Lock. 

Shellingford. 

Wallingf ord Bridge. 

Near uoring. 

Windsor (4 views). 
Eton College. 
Halliford. 
Garrick's Vi]la» ' 
Hampton. 



Fangbonme (3 views). 
Boat House, Park 

Place. 
Henley-on-Thames. 
Hedmenham Abbey. 
New Lock, Hurley. 
Harlow. 

Second Seeies. 

Ifoulsey. 

Hampton Court (s 

views). 
Twickenham (3 views). 
Eel-pie Island. 



G^reat Marlow Lock. 
Boulter's Lock, Maid* 

enhead. 
Maidenhead Railway 

Bridge. 
Water OaUey, near 

Windsor. 



Duke of Bnodench's. 
Bichmond (i views). 
Kew (i views). 

Westminster Palace 
and Bridge. 

**< This is an admirable eoUecUon of Views of the most channingly pictorestiiw spota on O* 
B>er Tliames, in the veiy highett stjrie of Landscape Photography. 

A Tour in Crete, during the Insurrections of the 

Cretans, 1867. By Ed. PoiitBTaWAtTB, Author of " The Fortunes of 
a Colonist," " Pilgrimage over the Prairies," "Diary of Geoi^e Dem," 
" Poems by Tristam," &c. This day, doth neat, price 2s. 6d. 

otters from Greece, written in 1867. By Ed. 

Postlethwaitb, Author of "A Tonr in Crete," &c. With Thxeo 
Photographs, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

FOLK-LORE, LEGENDS, PBOVEEBS OP ICELAND. 
Now ready. Cheap Edition, with Map and Tinted Illnstrations, 28. 6d. 

Oxonian in Iceland; with Icelandic Folfc-3k>re and 

Sagas. By the Bev. Fred Metcalje, MA.. * 
Tom Marchmont : a XTovel. Jnst ont, 3 vols. Qvo, 

doth, 3 IS. 6d. 

**▲ story of English life, with a hero who is not depicted ift iMordanoa wittt ttd oonrMifioinl 
tolea for masculine perfection framed bj modsra soeie^." 



Jolm Ocmdm KoUen, 74 wnd 75, PiccadiUy, W» 



VERY iMPORTAST NEW BOOKS. 

FrIs BoSMUsa, and otlLsr Powna. By B. Hoai- 

aoHEKis BufKDia (of the Innei Temple). Ttap. Sto, price 6b. 

Sbmwlwrxy BUI. and other Po«au. Bjr Colbnxn 

HAnn, Ski. ^^ Btnwben? binding, fcap. Sto, tb. 6d. 

' •>Ill>aM|l< dmr lltBi book, In Klilch ws Rrd ■ triu dnl cf nrjd rl^iiM, ud ximo inliloi 
^d TiTnilM piMT. Tbun «r* Hv«n] eharmhtf plfluri* of ch« blMmla cmVi wbWi ■» kuw 
anSnotttdjili'l l«m "la sir Jnbu'i iBdjIiDil'-Wffiii/i* fur. 

T'^lidft Poems \ij Adali Isaacs aSenkan. Ulna- 
tnl«d wiOi NUKEsons oaACB?i!i.LT fencii:iid CEsieiig shiwh oir 
'WOOD, BT Af TBED CoHCANCH. Dedicated, b^ pemuaaion, to Chaiilw 
DiOEXNB, with photograpbio fimsiinile of bu letter, and a veiy bean- 
lifiillj mgtwei portrait of Qie Aathgieai. In green and gold, 51. 6d, 




Slie Villag« on the Forth, and other Poema. By 

Fhhif LAnMKB. Jost pnbliabed, degantly pnnted, price j>. 6d. 

"dupe from a Bongh I^ff; or, Extracts ttem a 

Jonmal kept on board ths good tbip "Farisiau," b; Hauiltoh D. 
GuHDBT. Fcap. Sto, price Je. 6d., cloth neat. 

JaJm Comdm Hctten, 74 and 7J, flccwIiUy, IT. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



Poems firom the Greek Kytliologyy and Miseel- 

laneooB Poems. By Edmuhb Ouixk. This day, doth neat^ 58. 



** What be has written Is enoofh, and mora than — *^?ig*', to cHv kte a hich 
MMt snoeeMfal caltivatocs of tlie £ii«Iiab ]laae.*'-CMc 

Poems. Characteristic^ Itinerary, and Miscellaneons. 

By P. F. Boc. Part I.-^Bythmical Etohinca of Character. IL« 
Tracing! of TraveL III.— Minor Poema. lY.— Tianslatioiia. Piioe 
7B.6d. 

Pacts and Fancies from the Parm. Poems hy James 

Dawson. Fcap. Sro, neatly printed, 28. 6d. 



**Her0 we hare wine rttj pttXtf aad readable poetrf— aoBO of tt lo imidi above flie 
to warrant expeetatione of aoroetbing far better, and we ihali Jook forward with iatereat to tlMnest 
vofanne from the Mune haad.**— (?MCi 

The Idolatress, and other Poems. By Dr. James 

Wills, Author of "Dramatio Scenes," "The Disembodied," and of 
various Poetical Contributions to " Blackwood's Ma^iasine." Price 60. 

** One great merit of the * Idolatreer' ^ to be foond in the ability wlUi which tlie writer haa eon* 
trasted a spiritual faith and its claim* the conscience, with « material faith that eap&Tataa tlw 
imagination through the senses.**— if t^;lM«M, July 11th, 186si. 



Xyrics and Bucolics. The Bclognes of Virgil, a 

Selection from the Odes of Horace, and the Legend of the SibylL 
Translated by Herbert Notes, Esq. An elegant little Yolume, bound 
in blue and gold, carmine edges, price 4s. 6d. 

3y the same Author.— An Idyll of the Weald. With 

other Lays and Legends. By Hebbeat Noyes, Esq. In uniform 
binding, price 9s. 

The New Poetical Satire.— Horse and Footi^ or, 

Pilgrimt to Parnassus. By Bichabd Cbawlet. "I'll not march 
through Coventry with them, that's fiat." Price 3s. 6d. 

IS- The ''Pall Mall Gazette" has just given two columns qf sati^ao- 
tory criticism upon this work. 

Wit and Humour. By the "Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table." In crown 8yo, toned paper, elegant, price 33. 6d. 

*0* A Tolnme of delightfully humorous Poems, Tery similar to the mirthful veraea of Tom Hood. 
BflBdera will not be disappointed with this worlc 

Songs of the Nativity. — Old English Religious 

Ballads and Carols. An entirely new collection of Old Carols, including 
some never before given in any collection. With Music to the more 
popular. Edited by W. H. Husk, Librarian to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. In small 4to, with very beautiful floriated borders, in the 
Renaissance style, cloth gilt, price zxs. 6d. 

John Camden Batten, 74 a/nd 75, Piccadilly, W. 



VERT IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



Lost Beauties of the English Language. Bevived 

and Kevivable in England and America. An Appeal to Authors, 
Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speakers. By Charles Mackat, LL.D. 
In crown 8yo, uniform with the '* Slang Dictionary/' price 6s. od. 

\In prepa/ration. 



Captain Gvose^s Dictionary of the Vnlgar Tongue^ 

Z785. A genuine immutilated Beprint of the First Edition, price 65. 

*** Onlv a vmall nnralwr of eoptes of this rwj wHgK^ bat very enrioaa, book hare been printed 
for the CoUeetoit of ** Street Worde" and Cono^alaUsmi, on fine toned paper, balf-boond morooco, 
gitttop. 



ftang Dictionary; or, the Vulgar Words, Street 

Pheases, and "Fast" Bxpeessions of High and Low Society; 
many with their Etymology, and a few with their History traced. 
With cueious illusteations. A New Dictionary of Colloquial 
English. Pp. 328, in 8yo, price 6b, 6d., by post, 7s. 




Am Two 17K>s Tbv, im 
tk§ DieHouaiy, p. 264. 



ttXp^l 



to h* drwkk, §howing tkt anmt- 
lation qf a mon't Uff, Sea 
imd» BsxAXT Lie (tu. 
Strong Drink) im tt« Sictiow' 
oar, p. 81. 



„ _ One hwndff'ed and forty newspapers in this eowntry alone ha/o$ 
reviewed with approbation tJUs DicUonary of Colloqvdal ImaUsh, " It 
ma/y he doubted if there exists a more amusing volume im the EngUsh 
lamguage" — Spectatoe. " VaVwible as a work of reference** — Satuedat 
Beyiew. " All classes of society will find a/musement omd vtistrucbion im. 
its pages^'^^Tuasa. 



Original 



of the Famous Joe Miller's Jests; 



or, the Wit's Vade-Mecmn ; a Collection of the most brilliant Jests, 

SoUtest Bepartees, most elegant Bons-Mots, and most pleasant short 
tories in tne English Language. London : printed by T. Bead, 1739. 
An interesting specimen <d remarkable facsmiile, 8yo, half morocco^ 
price 9s. 6d. 

•♦• ONLY A VERT F^W COPIES OF THIS EUM0R0U8 AND 
RA07 OLD BOOK HAVE BEEN REPRODUCED. 



John Camden Eotten, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, TT. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



H«v Book I17 tlw late Artsiaaa Ward, fidited liy 

Ilia exeenbm, T. W. Sobertcon and B. P. Hingitoii. IIlaatnil«d with 
35 l^otmeB, tfllun Erom bis woild-tenowned Puomna. 

Immediately, olotli, lery mat, M. (d. 
Th« Worki of CharlBS F. BrowiM, IwfeUx known am 

"ABTnuB Wabd." Forteut b; Otflomki, Uia Sonlptor, and &^ 

nmilei, lo. 

Histor7 of Flaying Cards. Vitb AneodoteB, Awdant 
tjid Uodant Gaiiiea, Coqnruig, Forbin&'Telliitg, and Gaid-Bhs 
WiaiBixt7aaiioaBiUiutmhoaa SkiU and Slei^W-HMld | Q- 




and Calcolatdon; CartonuuicTand Chcatiiig; Old QanMaad Quniog* 
ScmMB; Card Beveli and Blind Hoakev) Kqaet and '^ngt-et-Dni 
Whist and Cribbage j Old-Faabionod Trioh. fy SJO, prioe f. Si. 

Cmikshaiik'B Comic Almanack. A oonpleta nfet a> 

poblisbed in Uia original namben from 1S35 to 1851. 19 toU., neatlj 
bound in 5 vols., half-morocoo, Boibnigh style, £3 Si. Containing 
HisBY Tii,sa, Jests, Humobohs Foetbt, WHIKg, Odditibb, &i%, by 
loACKBKAT, TBOMAS HooD, Albebi SiiTTH, and otiiar well-tnown 
oomic writers. Illofltiated n*" > " - — 

«NP STEBF. EHOSATINag bj tb 
oilier Artiatd. Very seairce. 

Kr. Sprouts his Opinions. Tlia Vow and Genuine 

Book of HnmooT. Unifonu irith " Aitemns Waid." By Rrnntap 
WHinmia. ITaw Shilling Edition non read;. 

John Comdm Sottm, 74 and 7j, FiecodAIv, 17. 



VERY JMPOSTA NT NEW BOOKS. 

KEW BOOE BY THH "ENGLISH GUSTAVB DOEB."— 

COMPANION TO THB "HATCHET THE0WEB9." 

lisgeuids of Savags life. B7 James Greeawood, tiM 

fiunom Antlioi of " A Sight in a WorUionae." With jS iuimitablj 
dioU illnatniijaiu, diaim and eohmred by Skhzst Guskt, the 
" Wnglijli GnataTS Voii." ^^o, oolonied, 71. 6i, ; plain, 50. 



flohool aft at Winchester College; or, tlie Bemi- 

idwimiaM of a Winchester Junior. Bv the Anthoc of " The Log of 
die yraim Lily," and " The Water Lilj oa the Saanbe." Sootrnd 
•d^pB^ Teriiea, oobnieS plates, ja.Si. 




Xog of th« "Watttr LUt** (Thames Gig), during Two 

OrnifM in the Sommera of liS'-Sh on the Bhine, Neckar, Main, 
Uoaelte, DanalM,aiid other Streama of Qermui;. ByB. B. Uamr- 
' mat, B. A., of Unirereit? College, Oxford, and iUnatrotsd by Alfbid 
Thompboh, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. [In prgpamtion. 



Th» Sateltet-Throvers. With Thirty-^nx Illiutia- 

tioni, ooloorad after the Inimitably Q^otesqne Drnnn^ of Eembst 
Gbisit. The Eagliih QnstaTe Bort, 4to, doth gilt, 79. 6d.; platei. 



Kdchlor Oorles. B7 Eeorr ^tcheabie. 
8n>,£iii>.ed. 

AAn Cmniat Eittm, 74 <hkI 75, PiecadiUii, TFt 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



AN Iim&BSTINa VOLUME TO ANTIQUAEIES. 

Army Lists of the Bonndlieads and CayaUers in the 

Civil War, 1642. 4to, lialf morocco, handsomely printed, price 78. 6d.' 

** * ThMe moit eariou Usta show <m whieh tide tha genttemea of BnglAnd were to be fomft 
dnriDg tb« gnt conflict betweeo the Kfaig Msd the ParlUmciit Only a Tery few ot^iee lia;Ta baili 
■oat carefgfly reprinted on paper that will giaddea tha heart of tlw lover oJ dioieebooka. 



Vagna Cliarta. An SiAet Facsiniile of the Original 

Document preserved in the British Hnsenm, very caref olljr drawn, 
and printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by a feet wide, with 
the Arms and Seals of the loarons elaborately emblazoned in gold and 
oolonrs. a.d. izic. Price 53. ; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d. Handsomely 
framed and glazed, in cajved oak o{ an antiqne pattern, 223. 6d. 

%* Copied by ezpren permission, and the only correet drawing of the Great Charter erer taken. 
It ia nniform with tha **BoU of Battle Abbey.'* ▲ foU translation, with Kotea, has jost been 
prepared, price 6d. 

UNIFORM WITH "MAGNA CHARTA.'' 

BoU of Battle Abbey; or, a List of the Principal 

Warriors who came over from Normandy with William the Conqneror 
and settled in this conntrv, a.d. 1066-7, from Authentic Documents, 
▼ery carefully drawn, with the Arms of the principal Barons elaborately 
emblazoned in gold and colours^ price 5s. ; by post, on roller, 58. 4d. 
Handsomely framed and glased, m carved osk d an antique patten^ 
price 228. 6d. 

Slominated Charter - Boll of Waterford, Temp. 

Richard II. In i vol. 4to, with 19 large and most curious Plates in 
facsimile, coloured by hia,nd, including an ancient View of the City of 
Waterford. Subscribers, ^os. ; Non^mbscribers, 30s. [Pteparing. 

*«* Of the Tery limited impression proposed, more than 150 eoides have already been sabeetlbed 
for. An ancient Illnminated Roll, of great interest and beauty, comprising all the early Charter* 
and Grants to the City of Waterford, from the time of Henry II. to lUoliard IX. Fall-l»gth PortimitS 
of each ELing adorn the margiu, varying from eight to nine inches in length. 

The Oldest Seraldio Boll.—" The Boll of Casrlaver- 

loclr," with the Arms of the Earls, Barons, and Knights who were 
present at the Siege of this GasUe in Scotland, 26 Edward I., a.d. 
1300 ; including the Original An^lo-Norman Poem, and an ICngHgli 
Translation of the MS. in the British Museum. By Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M. A., P.S. A. THE ARMS SPLENDIDLY EMBLAZONEJ) IN 
GOLD AND COLOURS. In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold 
cloth, x8s. ; or crimson morocco extra, the sides and bade covered in 
rich fleur-de-lys, gold tooling, 55s. 

•«• A very handsome Tolnme, and a deUghtfol on* to lorara of Heraldry, aa it la fha eazliesi 

blaaon or arms known to exist 



Now publishing in monthly parts, price is. 

A New and Complete Parochial History of Cornwall, 

Compiled from the Best Authorities, and Corrected and Improved 
from Actual Survey; with Illustrations of the Principal Objects of 
Interest. Volume I. now ready, price x6s. 

John Camden Hotten, 74 and 75, PiccadiUy, TT* 



VERY IMPORTANT NEWBOOKS. 

The History of AdvertiBui^ in all Age* fOid Ctrantries. 

A CompaJiioii to the "Eibtoey or Siqnboardi." ITith man; Tery 
amoeing Auecdotai and Eiamplea of SncceasM Ad^ertiBen. By 
Uessu. Laewood and Hotibh. [La prtparatiim. 

Sitntboards : tbeir History. With Anecdotes of Famou 

xaTemsond remarkablB Clmracterg. Bv JlsOB Laevood and JoHH 
CiUDBH Horrau. " A book which will delight all.'*— fipwitator. This 
da;, FoDTtb Edition, pagei j3o, ^iw 7t. 6d. onlf . 




%• NeadjF loomost nmoni illustrationa on wood are gii , ,_^ 

tlw Tarion» old aigiM which were formerly hang from taverns and other 
boiuea. The frontiroiece r^ireeente flio famooB aga of "The Man 
loaded witJi Mischief," in tJH coloon of tlie original painting said to 
bare been eiecnted b; Hogarth. 
B'otice. — "Lai^e-paper Edition," with Seventy-Tiro 

eitiB Illnatrsitioiia (not given in the gmall editdon], ^owius Old 
London in the dsTS when Signboards hong from aknoit erei; bouM. 
In 4to, haJf-morocoo neat^ 30s. 

Tbe Farba of London. Their Histoxy and Asso- 

ciationB from the Earliest TimeB. B; Jacob Labitood. Witb Illub> 
tkahonb bi thb Auteob. [J» the Fress. 

AN EXTEAOEDINAET BOOK. 
Eotten's Edition of "Contes Drolatiques" (Droll 

Tales ooUected from the Abbeya of Loraine). Par Baleao. Witti 
Foot Hnndred and Twentj-five MaTvelloos, Eiliavagant, and Fan- 
taitie Woodcnta b;0u9TATE Doai. Beaiitifall; printed, Uiick tw, 
half moTOoeo, Boibnrghe, its. fid. 

%■ T Tmwt^BqltrJMlsnuTTJ tM nip t' ^^gy'tflt nTatHnk li ■fadoF ■mnatimoL 

Dirtet a^lication mutt be made te Xr, Hotttnfor thi$ tnorlc. 
Jthn Oamdm Hatttn, 74 md 75, PtccadtUy, W. 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OP SIR DAVID BREWSTER'S 

WORKS. 
Brewster (Sir David, 3A.D.) More Worlds tluM. 

One, the Creed of the Philosopher, the Hope of the Christaaa. GrowyC^ 
8vo, doth, very neat, 4^1. 6d. 

*** Tblaitiif Tenth SditiaH<a thia iMVolar wwlc 

Brewster's (Sir D.) Martyrs of Science. Galileo, 

Tycho Brah^, Kepler. Crown 8vo, doth, very neat,' 4s. 6d. 

•** Thia iDAkM tlw nUrrf Sdition ct this fsvoarite wotk. 

Brewster's (Sir D.) The Kaleidoscope Fractieally 

Described. Crown 8vo, with nukesous illustrations, doth very 
neat, 4s. 6d. 

Brewster^s (Sir D.) The Stereoscope Practically 

Described. Oxown 8vOj with nnmeroos illiutrations, cloth neat, 
4s. 6d. 

*** This wa« the great phfloaopher's but eontrlbotloa to praettcal seienoe. 



The Book of Nature and the Book of Mao, in their 

Belation to each other. By Chas. O. Groom Napier, F.G.S. Kmne- 
rous Wood Engravings and Photographs of Objects £rom Natore. 
With an Introduction by the late Lo]|e Brougham. Demy 8vo, clotii 
extra, i8s. 

*** An entirely new work on Christian PUIosophy, and one that is calonlated to be Tery p<^nilar. 

Darwinism Tested by the Science of Ziangnage. By 

Professor SchIiEIcher. Translated by Dr. A. Y. W. Bikksrs. 
Crown 8vo, olfi^ 3s. 6d. 

%* A very oariona btak, tracing all European Languages to an Aaiatic aonzce. nie work has 
attracted considerable attention on the Continent. 



Kalone's (Ed.) Life. By Sir James Prior, with his 

Manuscript Anecdotes, " Maloniana," &c. A handsome library vol., 
with fuie portrait. Sdls at 14s. Cloth new, 4s. 3d. 

Apply to Mr. HoUen direct for this hooJc, 

Pedigrees. — Marshall's Index to the Printed 

Pedigrees of the Heralds' Visitations. 8vo, doth, a very nsefol book 
to the Student of Family History. Sells at 5s. zs. 6d. 

Apply direct for this work. 
John Camden Hotton, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, W, 



■ t 



VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 



Wright's (Thomas, MJL.) History «P Domestic 

Manners and Sentiments in England dniing the Middle Ages. 1862. 
Thick small 4to. Illustrated with a great profusion of most inte- 
resting woodonts, drawn and engraved by Fairholt, &om the illxuni- 
.> nations in contemporary MSS. and other sources. Cloth, bevelled 
boards, red edges. Sells at 213. New, los. 6d. only. 

Direct application must he made to Mr. Hotten for this Work, 

Caxton's Statates of Henry VTI., 1489. Edited, 

with Notes and Introduction, by John Bae, Esq., Fellow of the Boyal 
Institution. In remarkable facsimile, from the rare original, small 
foUo, 

The earliest known volume of Printed Statutes, and remarkable as 
being in English. It contains some very curious and primitive Legis- 
lation on Trade and Domestic Matters, such as : — 



Price of Hats and Caps 

French Wines 

Act for Peopling Isle 

of Wight 
Against Butchers 



Giving of Livery 
Concerning Customs 
Fires in London 
Bebels in the Field 



Correcting Priests 
Against Hunters 
Marrying a Woman 
against her Will, &o. 



Genealogical Collections concerning the Sir-Hame of 

Baird, and the Families of Auchmedden, Newbyth, and Sauchton 
HaU in particular. With copies of old letters and papers worth pre- 
serving, and account of several transactions in this country during the 
last two centuries. Beprinted from the original MS. in the Advo- 
cates' Library, Edinburgh. Priceto Subscribers, ios.6d. [Preparing. 




pains will be QMured to make the work aajMwnrate and beautiful one. As the impresdoi 
limited strict^ to 100 copies, early appliefttifh most be made to secure them. 

ANECDOTES OF THE "LONG PABLIAMENT' OF 1645. 

The Mjrsteries of the Good Old Cause: Sarcastic 

Notices of those Members of the Long Parliament that held places, 
both Civil and Military, contrary to the Self-denying Ordinance of 
April 3, 1645 ; with the sums of money and lands i^|y. divided among 
themselves. In 4to, half morocco, choicely printed, price 7s. 6d. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. An Exact Facsimile 

of this Important Document in the House of Lords, with the Fiftv- 
nine Signatures of the Begicides, and Corresponding Seals, admirably 
executed on paper made to imitate the Original Document, 22 in. by 
14 in. Price 2s. ; by i>ost, 2s. 4d. Handsomely framed and glaze^ 
in carved oak of an antique pattern, 14s. 6d. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. The 

Exact Facsimile of this Important Document, including the Signature 
of Queen Elizabeth and Facsimile of the Great Seal. ^ Safe on roller, 
2s. ; by post, 28. 4d. Handsomely framed and glazed, in carved oak of 
an antique pattern, 148. 6d. 

JoJvn Camden, Hotten, 74 amd JSt Piccadilly, W, 



V£RY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 



Best Onider-lb Seading Old M88., Becprds, ftc.— 

" Wriflfht*8 Court Hand Bestored ; or^tadent*8 Assistant in Eeadisg 
Old Deeds, Charters, Becords, Ao" Half morocco, los. 6d. 



A New EdxtioTit corrected, <4 an tmvaluablb work to all 

HAYS OCCASION TO CONSULT OLD MSS., DeEDS, CHARTERS, 8ft 

contwiM a series of Facsimiles of old MSS* from the time of the Con^ " 
Tables of ContraciioTis and Aboreviations, Ancient Surnames, ^c 

Kaadbook of Faxoily History of the English Counties : 

DescriptiTO Account of 20^000 most Curious and Bare Bobks, Old 
Tracts, Ancient Manuscripts, Engrayings, and Privately -printed 
Familv Papers, relating to tne History of almost every Landed Estate 
and Old English Family in the Country ; interspersed with nearly Two 
Thousand Origipal Anecdotes, Topographical and Antiquarian Notes. 
By John Camden Hotien. I^early 350 pages, very neat, price 5s. 

V* By far the largest etrfleetloti of English and Welsh Topogrsphj and Familj History erw 
fenned. Each article has a smaU price aflzed for the convenience of those who may desire tt 
peesaas any book or tract that interests them. 

Biggins* (Qod&ey) Oeltic Dmids ; or, an attempt to 

show that the Druids were the Prioirts of Oriental Colonies, the 
introducers of the first or Cadmean System of Letters, the Builders of 
Stonehenge, of Camao, and other Cyclopean Works in Asia and 
Europe. 4to, numerous plates of Druid monuments, rare, 3zs. 

*** The most phSosophleal digest of the existing information upon the orMn of Dmld^etl 
Worship. Copies nave been sold for £7. At the abore price the book is ridiculowy cheap, com- 
pared with the stuns of monqr that have been paid for it vwy recently. Large paper copy, boards, 
ite., veiy ecaroe. 

"DiB^CT AFtLicATiON fMist he made topreewre at these reduced prices, 

Esholt in Airedale, Yorkshir^^^iie Cistercian Priory 

of St. Leonard, Account of, with Yieir of Esholt HalL Small 4to, 
IS. 6d. 

London Directory for 1667, the Earliest Known 

Lisfc of the.Iiondon Merchants, iimo, very choicely printed, price 
^ 6d. Sea ll^ivipw in the Times^ Jan. 22. 

*•* l^s curious iHSigrel^ns has been reprinted verbatim from one of the only two copies known 



to be in itxislcBce.^ It^NlMlns an Introduction pointing out some of the principal persons mentioned 
In the list * 

For historical emd genealogical j^urposes the little hooliis of the greatest 
value. 

EXACT FACSIMILE, LETTER FOR LETTER, OP THE EXCES- 

SIVELY RAjp ORIGINAL, 

Much Adoa«»bont Nothing. As it hath been snndrie 

times puhlikely acted by the Right Honourahle the Lord Chamberlaina 
his seruants. Written by William Shakespbabe, 1600. 

*«* Small quarto, on fine toned paper, half -boimd morocco, Roxburghe 
style, only 4a. 6d. (Original price, xos. 6d.) 

JoTvn Camden Hotten, 74 and 75, PtccodiZly, T7« 
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